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THE 


LIFE OF CONDE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Condos Ancestry — His Birth and Education — His.Titlh as Duke d’Enghien 
— Ilis Marriage to Claire Clcmence de MaillcJ — His first Campaigns — 
Death of Cardinal Kichelieu, the Prime Minister — Enghien is sent to 
command in Champagne and Picardy — His bold Designs — Death of Louis 
XIII. — Great Victory over the Spaniards at Itocroy — ^Remarks of Paul 
Louis Cdurier on Military Reputation — Siege and Reduction of Thion- 
Yille — Close of the Campaign. 

Anthony de Boukbon, King of Navarre, and father of Henry 
IV., had two brothers, Francis Count d’Enghien, and Louis, 
first Prince of Conde. These titles, rather Flemish than 
French, had been brought into their family by the marriage of 
their grandfather with Marie, Lady of Enghien and Conde, only 
daughter of Peter of Luxembourg. Francis Count d^Enghien, 
having scarcely attained his twenty-fifth year, gained the battle 
of Cerisoles over the Spaniards in 1544, but died in the following 
year from the fall of a chest, which crushed his head. His 
brother, the Prince of Conde, became one of the heads of Cal- 
vinism. lie played a great part in the religious wars of France, 
and was killed, in 1569, at the bloody battle of Jarnac. His 
son Henry, the* second Prince of Condd, became, at the age of 
seventeen, the head of his branch, and formed an intimate friend- 
ship with his first cousin the King of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV. Like him he was excommunicated by the Pope, Sixtus V. 
At the battle of Coutras, in 1587, he behaved himself “ like a 
“ good junior to King Henry,” as he had promised him before 
the onset. The following year the young Prince died at St. 
Jean d’Angely, leaving his wife with child. She was delivered 
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of a son, who was Henry, third Prince of CoridtJ. In those 
rancorous times a false rumour was circulated of the illegitimacy 
of his birth, asserting that he was born thirteen months after the 
death of his father. But without having recourse to mental 
gpriefs — the effect of which has been sometimes alleged for similar 
delays, to the satisfaction of more than one respectable family* ** — 
there exist authentic documents to prove that the Prince Henry 
died on the 5th of March, and that Henry II. was born on the 
Ist of September of the same year. 

The third Prince of Condt^, unlike the example of his father 
and grandfather, was bred in the Roman Catholic faith. In 1609 
he married Charlotte Margaret de Montmorency, the hand- 
somest woman, it was said, in Europe. Unfortunately Henry 
IV., already nearly sixty, but still gay and amorous, did not 
see her with indifference ; and it was to be feared that a young 
woman of sixteen, not disinclined to coquetry, would be touched 
byjthe attentions of so great a King. The Prince, her husbandf 
justly irritated, withdrew with her, first to one of his country- 
houses in Picardy ; and observing that the King did not relax 
in his pursuit, he eloped, as it were, with his own wife. He set 
off on horseback, accompanied only by two servants, one of 
whom conveyed the Princess on a pillion, and the other one of 
her women, and the party arrived that same day at Landrecies, 
the first town in the Low Countries.f 

Condt5, however, soon separated himself from the Princess, 
who expressed regret at her flight, and was even at that time 
presenting a petition for her divorce to the Pope. It appears 
that she flattered lierself M'ith the hope that she could soon be- 
come Queen, as if another divorce could remove Mary de 
MedicU from the throne. But the death of the King in the fol- 
lowing year entirely changed the aspect of affairs. Conde re- 
turned to France, and distinguished himself during the stormy 
minority of Louis XIIT. To obtain grants of estates and money 
was his principal ambition ; for he had inherited very little. In 

* The reader may remember the widow of Begnard — 

** Le cmiir tout gonfle d’amertumc 
** Deux ans encore apres j’a(xiouchai d*un posthume !” 

Le L^afaire, Act III., Scene 8. 

f Memoirs of Bassompierre, p, 42? ; and Sismondi, yol. xxii. p. 172. 
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1612, therefore, he acquired the town, the chateau, and the depen- 
dencies of Chilteauroux. Later he had them raised to a ducal 
peerage, and later still he increased them by secularising several 
ablSfe^,^ *y Aftef a long series of Court intrigues and little civil 
wflrs, he had returned to Paris in 1616, and was paying his re- 
spects at the Louvre when the Queen Regent gave orders to the 
Marquis de Themines to arrest him. He was conveyed to the 
Bastille, and from thence to the Donjon of Vincennes. Up to 
this time he had never“beeii reconciled to the Princess, and the 
trial for their divorce was proceeding ; but as soon as she found 
that he was unhappy, she generously devoted herself to his in- 
terests. The King having only given her permission to visit her 
husband on the condition that she also should remain a prisoner, 
and only leave the prison whenever he did, she consented to this 
with noble courage. Thus it was that in the Donjon of Vin- 
cennes a complete reconciliation took place between them, and 
the Princess there became the mother of two children. t After 
three years of imprisonment, another revolution at Court restored 
them to liberty, and even to favour. 

In the ensuing years Condd several times commanded the 
King’s armies in Picardy and on the frontiers of Spain, but 
always with more zeal than success. His favourite abode was at 
Bourges, in the centre of his domains of Berry and of the Bour- 
bonnais, which he applied himself with care to increase. He did 
not, however, neglect to pay loUg and frequent visits to the 
Court, whenever he thought he saw any ray of hope to his ob- 
taining new favours. Never did he allow an opportunity to 
escape him of either asking or taking. On this principle he pro- 
fited by the punishment of his brother-in-law, the Duke de 
Montmorency (who was beheaded by order of Richelieu in 1^32), 
in order to confiscate his estates. It was thus that the fine do- 
maiiw of Chantilly, Ecouen, and St. Maur came into the pos- 
session of the House of Conde. 

The Prince and the Princess had three sons, whom they lost in 
their infancy. Their fourth was Louis, who received the title 
of Duke d’Enghien, and became afterwards the great Conde. He 
was born at Paris on the 7th of September, 1621. His consti- 
tution was frail and delicate ; he showed few signs of a long life, 

* Boulainvillicrs, State of France, vol. ii. p. 213, ed. 1727. 
f Memoirs of Pontchartrain, p. 237 ,* and Sismondi, vol. xxii. p. 4Q2. 
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to follow the example of his elder brothers; 

but his father^ uneasy at the losses he had already sustained, re- 
doubled his care for the preservation of this fast hope of^ 
house. Soon after his birth he had him convened to Montrond, 
a strongly -fortified castle which he possessed in Berry, and whtse 
lofty ruins still command the little town of St. Amand. There 
the young Duke not only enjoyed a purer and more salutary air, 
but Avas also secure from danger in case thfe Prince his father 
should fall again into disgrace at Court. ‘ From the same care of 
his health, his father, instead of selecting some lady of high rank 
for his governess, confided him to the care of skilful, experien(^ 
iiurses. The young Prince was seen wdth pleasure to improve 
gradually in strength. Scarcely had he been set free from 
his swaddling-clothes ere he showed a quickness beyond his 
years ; and when he began first to speak, he displayed a singular - 
degree of haughtiness, which resisted, as far as a child can resist, 
thy orders of the women who had the charge of him. They did 
not find it an eiisy task to make liim either go to bed, get up, or 
eat, at the hours which they considered right for him. lie feared 
no one but his father, and when this latter was absent it was dif- 
ficult to restrain him in anytliing. He soon acquired cunning 
enough to obtain by flattery whatever he wislied to have ; and as 
lie was always rewarded for the pains he took at his lessons, he 
hastened to learn all they wished to teach him to arrive at his 
own ends — namely, toys. 

When he was of an age to be taken from the care of women, 
the Prince of Coiide did not consult established custom, and con- 
fide him to the care of some great nobleman, but selected La 
Boussiere, a plain gentleman. According to the testimony of 
Lenyt, a faithful servant of the House of Conde, of whom we 
shall liercafter oftpn have occasion to speak, this tutor was a 
good, worthy man, faithful and well-intentioned, and who acted 
to the letter according to the instructions given him by the 
Prince of Condo. Joined to him in the education of the young 
Prince were two Jesuits — Father Pelletier and Father Goutier — 
the former very austere, the latter very gentle. Thus accom- 
panied, the young Duke went to pursue his studies at Bourges. 
He lived in the finest house in the town, built by Jacques Occur, 
the celebrated minister of finance to King Charles VII. This 
house, a superb monument of ancient times, remains to this day. 
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In a stone balustrade, carved in open work, may still be read 
the motto of Occur in large characters : — 

CCEUn VAILLANT RIEN impossible/* * ^ 

It is pleasing to think how often the eyes of the young hero 
must have rested upon these words, which only a few years later 
he confirmed by his actions. 

At the time of which I am speaking, the house of Jacques 
Cmur was close \o the Jesuits’ College, where the Duke 
d’Enghien went every morning and evening, like the other 
students. The only distinction which was made between him and 
ilte rest was a balustrade which surrounded his chair ; and the 
heads of the college instructed him in concert with the Fathers 
who were his domestic teachers. ITe was made to recite and 
declaim. He always gained the first prize in his class, which 
generally happens to all princes, if the professors have only 
common good breeding ; but in the case of the great Conde, it 
may easily be believed that no unusual favour had been shoAvn 
him. In his exercises as in his studies he surpassed all the 
young gentlemen who had the honour of being his companions. 
His father positively forbade that his young comrades should 
give up to him, either in his class or at play ; and when he was 
at Bourges he watched and directed himself the education of liis 
son. He not only questioned him and examined his compositions, 
but he also made him dance before him (an accomplishment in 
which the young Prince excelled), and saw him play at tennis 
and at cards, to judge of his address and of his disposition. 

At twelve years of age the Duke d’Enghien finished his course 
of philosophy, and sustained some public disputations at his 
college. His father, like a good courtier, made him dedicate 
his first thesis to Cardinal de Richelieu, and his second to the 
Ring. But amidst the talents which were every day developing 
themselves in the young Enghien some traces were already to be 
found of that want of sensibility and of kindness of heart which 
subsequently tarnished the splendour of his glory. His father 
did not, however, spare blows to correct him. “ One day,” says 
Lenet, “ I saw him cruelly whipped in the presence of Monsieur 
“ le Prince, for having put out the eyes of a sparrow.”']' 

* Guide Pittoresque en France, vol. iv. Dept, du Cher, p. 8. 

t Lenefs Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 516, ed. 1729. The reader will perhaps re^ 
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When the Prince was absent either at the Court or with his 
army, he exacted from his son a regular correspondence ; and, 
the better to judge of his progress, he had directed him, since he 
was eight years old, always to write to him in Latin. Some of 
these letters of the years 1635 and 1636 have been preserved ; 
they denote much respect and submission. After a summer 
passed at Montrond, he writes : It is noj; without regret that 
“ I left so agreeable a residence, where during a stay of three 
months I never felt a moment of weariness. The fine season 
“ and the beauty of advancing autumn invited me to prolong my 
“ stay, but I must obey your orders, which shall always continue 
“ through life to be my most endearing and sacred pleasure.”* 
On another occasion he thus answers his economical father : “ I 
“ have kept, it is true, more dogs than my sporting required ; you 
will forgive this fault in consideration of my first ardour for this 
“ amusement ; but as soon as I received your letter I got rid of 
“ aH my dogs except the nine you allow me to keep. Thus 
“ everything which you dislike becomes odious to me, and I 
“ have nothing so near my heart as to obey your wishes.”f 
It was in 1638 that the Duke d’Enghien (or rather d’Anguien, 
according to the orthography of the times) appeared at Court. 
Ilis family consisted of one sister and one brother : Anne Gene- 
vieve, born in 1619, and called until her marriage Mademoiselle 
(le Bourbon ; Armaiid, who was born in 1629, and who received 
the title of Prince of Conti, from a little town near Amiens 
belonging to the Prince his father. It is not perhaps entirely 
useless to state that as first Prince of the Blood the Prince of 
Condo wa# generally calh?d “ Monsieur le Prince ” only, as his 
eldest son was also known as “Monsieur le Due.”' We may 
also observe that none of these Princes ever signed themselves 
by their titles, but by their names ; as for example, our hero, 
either as Duke d’Enghien, or afterwards as Prince of Conde, 
always signed himself as “ Louis de Bourbon,” and his brother 
“ Annand de Bourbon.” 

member the use so ably made of a similar anecdote by the author of 
* Zeluco.* 

* lAJtter of the 1st November, 1635, translation from the Latin, 
f Letter of the ‘Jnd December, 1635. These letters are printed in the 
Historical Essay on the Great Condd, by his great grandson, Louis Jdseph, 
Prince of Conde. Lcnet is the only person who furnishes us with any de- 
tails as to the youth of the hero. 
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When Eiighien first made his appearance at Court they were 
celebrating with much pomp and joyfulness the birth of tlie 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV. — the first fruits of a marriage 
which had lasted twenty years, but which had been hitherto 
childless. The young Duke was the principal ornament of these 
fetes. But at the same time many subjects for grave reflection 
suggested themselves to him. He saw the King, Louis XIII., and 
the Queen, Anne of Austria, equally bending under the yoke of 
Cardinal Richelieu, that proud and stern statesman, who was 
hated but obeyed by his masters. While his Eminence was dis- 
pensing of his own free will favours and employments, send- 
ing all the orders, and receiving all the reports, the King, sullen 
and melancholy and with declining health, usually retired to St. 
Germain, and limited his occupations to the chase of foxes and 
badgers. The Queen, on her part, having long lost the affections 
of her husband, and having failed in several plots against the 
Cardinal, saw herself surrounded by spies and accusers, while 
her principal partisans were either prisoners in fortified castlC!^ or 
exiled to foreign Courts. Thus the great Minister, at the pinnacle 
of his power, saw the whole Court prostrate at his feet ; and 
amongst all these titled servants, there was none more submissive 
or supple than the old Prince of Condo. 

Since 1635 war had been declared between France and Spain, 
and was proceeding, though faintly on both sides. The Prince 
of Conde having been named in 1639 commander-in-chief of the 
army in Roussillon, his son pressed vehemently for permission 
to acc(jmpany him as a volimteer. But the Prince of Conde, 
thinking him still too young and delicate for the wars, would 
only allow him to go and take the command of his government in 
Burgundy. Thus the Duke found himself initiated in the affaire 
of state before he was eighteen years of age ; and though, as 
may be supposed, the most important were not regulated by him, 
still his conduct did not fail to obtain for him the esteem and 
respect of his province. The din of arms which resounded 
throughout Europe, however, strongly affected his mind, and 
made him sigh for an opportunity of displaying his courage. 
So early as 1636 he had written to his father: I read with 
pleasure the heroic actions of our Kings in history. ... I feel a 
‘‘ holy ambition to imitate them, and follow in their track when 
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“ my age and capacity shall have made me what you wish.” Since 
that time he devoured all the works which related in any way 
to the art of war, and questioned all the officers who had ac- 
quired any reputation. 

The following year his wishes were at last fulfilled. He ob- 
tained leave to make his first campaign in Flanders, under the 
Martfchal de la Meilleraie. He saw the siege and taking of 
Arras — a siege which lasted two months — and during which he 
distinguished himself by the most brilliant valour. 

On his return he went to pay a visit to Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, at his country-house at Ruel. The Minister, already 
informed of his rising reputation, and wishing to judge of Jiim 
himself, encouraged him to converse on many subjects. We are 
assured that he said afterwards to M. de Chavigni : “ I have 
“ just had a conversation of two hours with Monsieur le Due on 
“ religion, war, politics, the interests of princes, and the adminis- 
“ tration of a state ; he will certainly be the greatest captain of 
“ all Europe, and the first man of his time, and perhaps of all 

future times — in all things.” * But since it is only a panegy- 
rist who acquaints us with these details, we may be permitted to 
suspect that this prophecy, like many others on great men, was 
but an afterthought. 

However great was Richelieu’s elevation, he could hardly 
flatter himself with the hope of an alliance with the Princes of 
the Blood ; they were willing to be his servants, but not his 
kinsmen. The thirst for places, however, which tormented the 
Prince of Condo, caused him at last to surmount the barriers of 
his rank. According to the Memoirs of Mademoiselle, daughter 
of Gaston Duke of Orleans, ‘‘the Minister saw Monsieur de 
“ Conde ask of him, almost on his knees, his niece, and plead for 
“ that object as eagerly as though he had in view for his son the 
“ sovereign of the world.”f This niece was Claire CltSmence 
de Maille Breze, daughter of the Marcchal Duke de Brez^, who 
was widower of a sister of Cardinal Richelieu. The House of 
Mailld, though ancient and illustrious in Anjou, and having 
contributed to the Cwsades one of its bravest champions, was 

* Father Bergier, Memorable Actions, p. 204; Desormeaux’s Histoire 
de Condd, vol. i. p. 43. 

t Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i. p. 53, ed. 1746. 
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yet not a suitable connection for the Royal Family of France. 
Notwithstanding, Monsieur le Prince wishing to express to the 
Minister an unbounded attachment, entreated him not only to 
give his niece to the Duke d’Enghien, but at the same time to 
marry Mademoiselle de Bourbon to his nephew, the young Duke 
de Breze. The Cardinal replied drily that he would willingly 
give gentlewomen to princes, but not gentlemen to princesses ! 

The Duke d’Enghien on his part expressed the strongest repug- 
nance to this marriage. He resisted as far as possible ; but he 
was obliged to submit to his father, who was always thoroughly in 
earnest whenever it came to a question of pleasing men in power. 
The betrothing took place, therefore, on the 7th of February, 
1641, in the King’s closet, according to the custom of Princes of 
the Blood, and on the same day Monsieur le Prince gave a grand 
ball in the Cardinal’s palace. But a slight accident somewhat 
disturbed the fete. Mademoiselle de Brez(^, who was very short 
(she was hardly thirteen years of age), fell as she was dancing a 
courantey in consequence of her having been made to wear a 
pair of high-heeled shoes, to give her stature — so high that she 
could hardly walk. No considerations of respect could prevent 
the company from laughing aloud, not even excepting the Duke 
d’Enghien, who was not sorry of an opportunity of showing his 
contempt for his wife, A few days after he fell so seriously ill, 
that his death was apprehended, and everybody (such good- 
nature is not uncommon) did not forget to attribute his illness 
to the grief which his marriage had caused him. 

Claire Clemence de MailM by no means deserved such despair. 
Born in 1628,* she was yet a child, and Mademoiselle declares 
that two years after her marriage she still amused herself with 
dolls.t But we shall see by and bye what great and good qua- 
lities developed themselves in her mind, and we shall have cause 
to admire by turns her resignation in suffering, and her courage 
in action. She continued always of small stature, but was not 
wanting in personal attractions. According to a contemporary, 
who was by no means one of her friends, “ she was far from plain ; 

♦ Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, Table, vol. vi, p. 361, ed. 1782. 

t Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i. p. 57, ed. 1746. 
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‘‘ she had beautiful eyes, a fine complexion, and a pretty figure. 
‘‘ She conversed agreeably whenever she chose to speak.*'* 

To this portrait of the Bride let us add another of the Bride- 
groom, drawn by the same hand. “ His eyes were blue and full 
“ of vivacity ; his nose was aquiline, his mouth was very dis- 
“ agreeable from being very large, and his teeth too prominent : 

but in his countenance generally there was something great 
“ and haughty, somewhat resembling an eagle. He was not 
“ very tall, but his figure w’as perfectly well proportioned. He 
“ danced well, had an agreeable expression, a noble air, and a 
“ very fine head.”! 

Notwithstanding his marriage, or rather in consequence of his 
marriage, the young Duke showed more ardour than ever for the 
wars. Scarcely had he recovered from his illness ere he flew to 
the Marechal de Meilleraie’s army, and received the command of 
the volunteers. But the campaign was not a brilliant one ; the 
Marshal only succeeded in reducing the little town of Aire, 
after a siege of two months, and he saw it retaken by the 
Spaniards before the end of the your. 

The following year Louis XIIT., though almost dying, in- 
sisted upon going himself to command his army on the frontiers 
of Spain. He was accompanied by the Duke d'Enghien. This 
campaign achieved for France the entire conquest of Roussillon, 
and the young Duke distinguished himself very much at the 
sieges of Collioure, Perpignan, and Salces. 

In returning* from Roussillon the Duke d’Enghien took the 
road by Lyons, but neglected to go and visit Cardinal Al- 
phonse de Richelieu, Archbishop of Lyons, and brother of the 
Minister. At the first interview which he had with the latter, 
when he was at Paris, the Cardinal inquired after the health of 
his brother — and it became necessary to acknowledge that he had 
not been visited. The Cardinal made no answer, but expressed 
his resentment to the Prince of Conde, and frightened him so 
much that the Prince lost no time in rushing to his son and 
commanding liim to post back instantly to Lyons and repair his 
fault. He was oblige^ to obey, and make a dismal journey of 
200 leagues in the worst season of the year. It is even said that 

* Memoirs of Madame de Mottcville, vol. iii. p. 526, ed. 1723. 
f Memoirs of de Motteville, vol, \ p. 431. This portrait dates from 1647 
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the Cardinal Alphonse, informed of the Duke d’Enghien’s journey, 
repaired to Marseilles on purpose to give the Prince the trouble 
of going farther in search of him.* On his return the Minister 
received the Duke d’Enghien as before, put to him the same 
question on the health of his brother, and the Duke having 
answered it, liichelieu appeared satisfied. 

This all-powerful Minister, however, approached the termina- 
tion of his career. A slow fever was consuming his body, but 
his genius and courage never shone more brilliantly. Never did 
he appear more formidable to the enemies, or more haughty and 
arrogant to the Sovereign, of France. He formed plans for the 
following year in Spain and in Italy, in Flanders and in 
Germany. He gave orders to his guards (for he had guards like 
a prince) no longer to lower their arms in the King’s presence. 
He never left his arm-chair during a visit which the Queen paid 
him at Ruel ; and far from excusing himself on the plea of ill- 
ness, he claimed it as the privilege of Cardinals. Death alone 
could triumph over his ambition. 

His physicians wishing to flatter him to the last, told him 
that his state was not entirely hopeless ; and that God, seeing how 
necessary he was to France, would, no doubt, perform a miracle 
to preserve him. But Richelieu sent for Chicot, physician to 
the King, and besought him, not as a physician but as a friend, 
to tell him the truth. Chicot, after some little hesitation, told 
him plainly that in twenty-four hours he would either be dead 
or cured. “ That is speaking out as you ought,” replied the 
Cardinal ; “ now I understand you.”f He caused the King 
to be sent for, and settled with him the future administration 
of public affairs, just as if his own had been in question. 
He nominated as his successor Cardinal Mazarin, whose zeal 
and ability he had already tried; and the subdued Monarch 
promised to conform in all things to the last wishes of his ex- 
piring Minister. Then Richelieu, with as firm a voice and 
as serene a countenance, turned towards his religious duties. 
His Confessor urging him to forgive all his enemies, he coldly 
replied, that he had never had any exfiept those of the State. 
He received vvithout emotion the absolution and the sacrament 


♦ Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii. p. 64, ed. 1727. 
t Memoirs of Montresor, p. 397, ed. 1826. 
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of extreme unction. The Bishops, who were assembled around 
him, were edified by so much calmness and indifference. One 
only amongst them, Cospeau, tiien Bishop of Nantes, formed a 
contrary opinion. “ In truth,” said he, on retiring. “ that great 
“ security alarms me ! ’* * 

Thus died Cardinal Richelieu, the 4th of December, 1642. 
At this news every one breathed more frt jly, as if relieved of a 
heavy weight. Even from liis tomb, however, Richelieu still 
commanded. All the legacies of places and governments which 
he had made were confirmed to the letter ; all his relations, his 
friends, and his creature^’ were continued in their employiricnts. 

There never was a King in France,’* says an historian, “ wlioso 
“ will was so much respected as that of lliclielieu.*’ |* But wliile 
he maintained the same political systei * as Richelieu, IVIazarin, 
whose personal character was far aiflhrent, replaced severity by 
suppleness. lie had himself shared with others the fear which 
Richelieu inspired ; and on this principle of fear he .iwed 
before any powerful supplhaiit. The prisons were opened, the 
exiles recalled, and whilst the enemies c>f Richelieu were tlius 
pardoned, new favours were ocstowed to warm the zeal of Us 
partisans. 

The House of Cond4, allied to the former Minister and the 
main-stay of the new one, was not the last to profit by this general 
indulgence. Monsieur le Prince had everywhere yielded to the 
deceased Cardinal the precedence of rank, against all ancient usage. 
He carried this submission so far as to raise the tapestry and hold 
it when Richelieu passed through a door.^ But at the death of the 
Minister, Monsieur le Prince, and Monsieur le Due still more 
haughtily, claimed the rights due to their birth. At tlieir re- 
quest the King granted to the Princes of the Blood their prece- 
dence over khe Cardinals ; and the supple Mazarin was the first 
to approve and adopt this new regulation. 

Another still more important order granted to the Duke 
d’Enghien the object of his most ardent wishes, the command 


• Profecto nimium me t^ret magna ilia securitas. St Aulaire, Histoire 
de la Fronde, vol. i. p. 9C. See also the Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, 
Tol. i. p. 115. 

t Desormeaux, vol. i. p. 5G. 
j Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii. p. 64. 
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in chief of the army which was to defend Champagne and 
Picardy. The young General went to his post at the very first 
opening of spring. Yet what boldness, or let us rather say, 
what base flattery, to confide the welfare of the State to a warrior 
of twenty-one ! What proofs had he yet been able to give of his 
great genius? I find in the Letters of Voiture, that only a short 
time bt'fore this canipaij^n the Duke d’Enghien, in assemblies of 
ladies at Paris, stil* played at litth? games, particularly 1 the one 
called The Fishes,” in whieii ht represented ‘‘ the Jack I 
During this time Louis X"JI., weighed down by sorrows and 
by sickness, visibly approached the vCi’inination of his sufferings. 
Ho remained six weeks at least in :i dying state, without his life 
coming to a final close, flo showed no dread of his approaching 
end, and spoke of it constantly, as he would have done in speak- 
ing of the death of any oiu: else ; Lnt the feeling which most 
oppressed the unhappy Pi ince was tlie dismist he had of his own 
family; ^^f there was a person in chi. wo- Id whom he hated naore 
than liis *.iOtht , that p<** ’ ‘s w\ A short time before 

his death she had sent ^ * '’ni »\itha message expressive 

of her respec.. and tendcuie®'' mpioring him to believe above 
all, that sin. had nevrjr conspirei* against his person. The King 
replied, without sliowing any cnirtioii, In my present state I 
“ ought to forgive her, but I am i.ct obliged to believe her.”t On 
another occasion, seeing the Dekf* C Beaufort and others of the 
Queen’s party approaching him with an appearance of curiosity, 
“ These people,” said lie, ‘‘ are come to see if I shall die soon ; 
‘‘ ah ! if I can but recover, I will make them pay dearly for the 
“ wish they have that I should die !”J At intervals, however, he 
reproached himself for these expressions of hatred. His devo- 
tion was sincere, but not enlightened. The last order which he 
gfive was to remove from his room the Marechal de Chatillon 
because he was a Huguenot ; and it was thus he expired on the 
14th of May, 1643. His contemporaries had given him during 
his life the surname of “ Louis the Just but when one searches 
fur the reason, one finds that it was only because he was born 
under the constellation of the Scales ! 

* Letters of Voiture, vol. i. p. 319, ed. 1709. 
f Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, the part unpublished till 1817, p. 44. 

X Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, vol. i. p. 121, ed. 1723. 
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According to the King’s will, the title of Regent was granted 
to the Queen during the minority of her son, but her authority 
was restrained within very narrow limits by the Council of 
Regency, composed of Gaston Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis 
Xlll., of the Prince of Condt5, of Cardinal Mazarin, and of 
three other Ministers of Richelieu’s school. All the affairs of 
peace, of war, and finance were to be decided in this Council by 
the majority of votes. The King on signing the will had added 
in his own handwriting, “ The above is my most express desire, 
‘‘ which I will have carried into execution.” Hardly four days 
after his death, however, Anne of Austria, clad in deep mourn- 
ing, conducted the little King, still in his bib, to hold a Court of 
Justice at the Parliament, when the Chancellor read a declara- 
tion which broke through all the arrangements of Louis Xlll., 
and conferred the whole power upon the Regent. The Duke 
of Orleans and the Prince of Condo, accustomed to bend, and 
hoping everything from the Queen’s fivour, were the first to 
give their opinion in favour of the declaration, and it passed 
without a dissentient voice through the Parliament, which was 
proud of the acknowledgment thus rendered to its political 
power. Cardinal Mazarin, who had only a few days before 
recommended the will to please the King, also advised its being 
revoked to please the Queen ; and this latter, in gratitude for his 
zeal and ability, was ready to continue him in his functions of 
Prime Minister. 

After this rapid glance at the Court revolutions, let us follow 
the Duke d’Enghien to his army. It consisted at first of only 
twelve tiiou.rand men, distributed around his head-quarters at 
Amiens, while Don Francisco de Melo, at the head of twenty- 
seven thousand Spaniards, hovered about the frontier, and 
appeared to hesitate wdictlier he should aim his first blow at 
Picardy or at Champagne. The enemy were aware of Louis 
Xlll.’s approaching end, and thought this a propitious mo- 
ment for a great effort against France. At first they seemed 
to menace Landrecies, and the Duke d’Enghien was already 
marching towards that point, when he learnt that they had 
turned their steps towards the Meuse, and were besieging 
Rocroy. The governor of the fortress sent w^ord to the Duke 
tliat the outworks of this place were already carried, that he 
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could not hold out any longer, and that he should be obliged 
to surrender unless he was promptly relieved.* 

This news reached the young General at Origny at the same 
time as that of the King’s death. He concealed both from his 
soldiers, in the fear of discouraging them. His friends, to whom 
he confided it, advised him to abandon the defence of the fron- 
tier and to march to Paris with his army to make himself um- 
pire of the Regency. The Prince at once repelled this perfidious 
counsel. On the other hand, the old Mart^chal de ITIopital never 
ceased preaching to him of prudence towards the enemy, saying 
tliat it was far better to lose a single town than to expose the 
safety of the State to the risk of an unequal conflict. The Duke 
had been charged on his departure to consider this Marechal as 
his guide, and he had been specially sent with the army to act as 
his curb, for the Duke’s courage was already well known, but not 
so his genius in war. 

But the mind of the hero was not long in developing itsejf. 
lie undertook to establish the new Regency by a great battle — in 
spite of the flatterers who wished to draw him to Paris — in spite 
of the Mentor who wished to enchain him in his camp. One has 
often seen (and the sight is not attractive) a young prince placed 
at the head of an army to bear away the laurels which other hands 
have gathered, while the courtier-general who commands under 
his name gains his Marshal’s b^ton, not by publishing, but by 
concealing and denying his own portion of the glory. But where 
shall we find, in modern history, another example of a chief of 
twenty-one marching towards a brilliant victory, not by the ad- 
vice of his counsellors, but against the advice of his counsellors, 
surprising, by the dexterity of his mancDuvres, generals who had 
become grey in the service, and at the same time quickening 
them by his youthful courage ? 

At Origny the Duke had already received a reinforcement 
eight or ten thousand men. With all these united forces he 
pushed on towards Rocroy, hardly giving them time to refresh 
themselves on the road, and persuading the Marechal de I’Hfipital 
that he did not wish to risk a battle, and had no other object in 
view than to throw relief into the place. All his confidence was 


* Memoirs of vol. ii. p«.974 
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reserved to Gassion, an experienced and intrepid officer, whom he 
had sent on in advance with a detachment of cavalry, to eflfect, if 
possible, the entrance of ammunition and stores into Rocroy, and 
also to take a closer view of the position and strength of the enemy, 
Gassion had carried his orders into execution with equal success 
and bravery. In returning to the Prince he gave him an account 
of all the obstacles which the nature of the country opposed to 
his project — the thick forests of Aniennes, the deep marshes, 
a narrow defile, all which served as ramparts to the Spanish 
army ; and this army was composeci of picked troops, that fine 
infantry, above all — those famous Tercios which had been looked 
upon as invincible since the great days of Pavia and St. Quentin. 
Notwithstanding all his ardour, Gassion pointed out to the Prince 
the very serious and fatal results of a failure. ‘‘ I shall not be a 
witness to them,” replied tlie Prince, with somewhat of a 
selfish firmness ; Paris will never see me again but as a con- 
‘‘ jjueror or a coi*pse !” 

On that same day, however. May 17, Enghien called together 
a council of war. He told them of Gassion’s information — he 
announced the King’s death — he pointed out the importance of. 
re-assuring the alarmed capital and the tottering state by a great 
victory. The warmth and confidence with which hcr«poke 
gained him nearly all their votes. The Marechal de THopital 
himself appeared to yield his opinion to that of the Prince, but 
he was not the less anxious to avoid a battle : he flattered himself 
that the Spaniards, in defending the defile, would prevent the 
conflict from becoming general. But Don Francisco de ]\I(do 
nourished greater views. Reckoning \ipon tlie superiority of his 
numbers, he not only intended to arnist the progress of tlie French 
army, but entirely to destroy it. When, therefore, on the 18th, 
at the (iawn f)f day, Enghien presentcfl himself at the entrance of 
tke defile he found no one, and his troops passed through w ithout 
the smallest resistance. “ The two generals,” said Bossuet, a 
long time afterw^ards, “ seemed to liave determined to shut them- 
‘‘ selves up between forests and marshes, to decide their quarrels, 
as two kniglits of olden time in champ-closJ* 

The Marechal de I’HOpital then felt tliat the step to which he 
had consented w'ould involve more important results. lie em- 
ployed all his rhetoiic (and bad generals always have plenty) in 
dissuading the Prince from his design. The debate was sharp and 
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violent ; but Enghien decided it by saying, in a commanding 
tone, that he would take upon himself the issue of the event. 
Without replying one word, the Marshal went and placed him- 
self at Jie head of the left wing, \^hich Enghien had assigned to 
him. The Duke himself commanded the right wing, having Gas- 
sion under him in the ci..nmand. Already had the troops spread 
fortli into the plain, in the centre of which is the town of Rocroy, 
and which is surroundetl on all =!ides by the forest of Ardennes. 
The ground was uneven and difficult, and if Don Francisco had 
charged under these circumstances tr-' fite of a portion of the 
Frencli army would have been decided. But Enghien, moving 
foi^vard with a detachment of cavalry, manoeuvred with so 
much dexterity as completely to mask the slow and laborious 
march of his infantry and artillery. It was thus that he ac 
last succeeded in conveying all Jiis troops to a height, only 
separated from the Spaniards by a narrow valley, according to 
the plan he had formed the night before. The cannon of both 
armies were soon heard to peai ; but it was six o'clock in the 
evening, and the two Generals did not cJioose to commit to the 
hazard of a night-attack either their reputations or their armies. 

Even at this moment, however, the indiscretion of a single 
officer. La Ferte Sennecterre, had all but proved fatal to the 
Duke d’Enghien and his army. Ilis post was in the left wing, 
and the Duke had desired him to remain stationary ; but in spite 
of these orders, jealous of Gassioii, and wishing to equal his ex- 
ploit by succeeding in throwing succours into Rocroy, he moved 
on his cavalry towards that town, and took several battalions 
along with him. One may judge of the Duke's sorrow when he 
learnt that his left wing was entirely exposed, and that Melo 
was advancing with his army to take advantage of the error. 
Without losing a moment, he made the troops of the second line 
fill up the space abandoned by the first, while an aide-de-camp 
carried his imperative orders to La Ferte to turn back instantly. 
Tlie able arrangement of Enghien, and the quick return of La 
Fertd, happily prevented the Spanish attack ; and the guilty offi- 
cer disa^ined the reprqfM^hes of the Prince by promising to efface 
on the morrow, even with his blood, an error which indeed 
arose only from an excess of zeal. 

The coming night, which was to be the last to many thousand 

c 
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men, proved cold and dark, and the soldiers of both armies had 
recourse to the neighbouring forest. They lighted so many fires 
that the whole plain was illuminated by them. In the distance 
was to be seen Rocroy, the pi^ze which was to be contended for 
the next day, and the two armies appeared like one, so nearly did 
the outposts approach each other. One might almost say that a 
kind of truce united them for several hours; and nothing inter- 
rupted the stillness of the nigjit save now and then, at long inter- 
vals, the firing of cannon fron%the besieged town, w.hich seemed 
to be redoubled by the echoes of the forest. 

The Duke d’Enghien throwing himself before afire, which had 
been piled in the open air, and wrapping his cloak around him, was 
asleep in a few moments. His slumbers were so sound that it waa 
necessary to awaken him on the following morning when day began 
to dawn. The same trait is told of Alexander on the morning* 
of the battle of Arbela.* Rising immediately, Enghien per- 
mitted his body armour to be put on, but instead of a helmet 
would only wear a hat adorned by large white plumes. He re- 
membered, probably, the celebrated war-cry of his cousin the 
great Henry — Rally round my white plume !” and in truth 
the plumes which waved on Enghien’s head did serve in the fray 
as a rallying-point for several squadrons, which without this or- 
nament would not have recognised him. Then he mounted his 
horse, and galloped through the ranks, giving his final orders. 
The rallyiiig-word was “ Enghien.” The officers remembered 
with pleasure the conflict at Consoles, won a century before by 
a prince of the same blood and the same name, whilst the soldiers, 
touched by the youth and agreeable countenance of their Gene- 
ral, received him everywhere with shouts of joy. All the arrange- 
ments having been made, the trumpets sounded to the charge, 
and at tliat moment Enghien darted forward like lightning at the 
head of his cavalry on the right wing. He found the enemy in 
order of battle, and ready to reeeive him. Don Francisco de 

• Plutarch’s Lives, vol. ix. p. 70, trandation by Dacier, ed. 1762. The 
drcumstanccs of this glorious day became sometimes the subject for private 
theatricals in France; and in a letter by Madame de Sevigne oj^the 12th 
of February, 1690, may be found an obscure allusion to her granddaughter 
Pauline as representing ** the young officer at the battle of Rocroy wlio dis- 

ringnished himself so agreeabW by killing the trumpeter v ho had awak- 

enM the Prince too early I” Did this remr to any event ? 
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Melo e;cpected every moment a reinforcement of six tliousand 
men under General Beck, but did not consider them to be neces- 
sary, as he already had nearly five thousand men more than the 
French. Under him, the infantry was commanded by the old 
Conde de Fuentes, an officer of great merit, who had for along 
while balanced the fortu^ies of thfe Princes of Orange. Bhcome 
helpless from gout, he could no longer either walk or mount a 
horse, but was obliged to liave hims|4f carried ^ litter at the h(^ 
of his regiments, in the centre of the army. Both generals and 
soldiers were in expectation of an easy victory, and that expecta- 
tion, as has often been the case with the Spanish armies, contri- 
buted principally to their overthrow. Melo himself commanded in 
the right wing, opposite to the Marcchal de rilupital, and he had 
confided the other to the Duke d’ Albuquerque. Foreseeing Bng- 
hien's ^tack, he had sent an ambuscade of a thousand musketeers 
into a Httle copse-wood, which spread along on the right of the 
French, to charge them in the rear the moment they had advanced 
into the valley ; but Enghien, perceiving this manoeuvre, turned 
all its danger upon Melo himself, for by directing his course at 
first sideways he fell upon the musketeers and cut them to pieces. 
He then immediately ordered Gassion, with a few squadrons of 
horse, to attack Albuquerque’s fiank while he attacked his front. 
This assault was so well combined, that in a very few moments 
the Spanish regiments were seen dispersed and thrown over one 
another. 

But all this time the same success had not prevailed on the 
side of the Marcchal de I’HOpital. Melo had vigorously re- 
pulsed him; the Marshal himself was dangerously wounded, 
and borne along far from the fray. La Fertd Sennecterre, also 
wounded, was a prisoner, and his artillery was at the mercy of 
Melo. In fact, the whole left wing of the French army was put 
to flight. The victorious Spaniards stopped only at sight of the 
troops of reserve. This reserve was commanded by the Baron 
de Sirot, a brave Burgundian officer (I should rather have 
thought him a Gascon !), who boasted of a very singular thing — 
of having been in three pitched battles, of fighting hand to hand 
with three Kings (namely, the Kings of Poland, Sweden, and 
Denmark), and of having carried away prooft of having seen 
them so near : the hat of one, the scarf of another, and one of 

c 2 
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the pistols of the third.^ Several officers already pressed Sirot 
to retire, assuring him that the battle Tvas Idst. “ No, no,” re- 
plied he proudly, it is not lost, for Sirot and his companions 
“ have not yet fought 1” He stood therefore firmly to his post ; 
but he would not hat^e been able to maintain it much longer 
without a bold and skilful manoBuvre of the Duke d’Enghien’s. 
The Duke was pursuing his vanquished enemies on the left when 
he heard of the defeat of his right wing. Without losing an 
instant he collected all his cavalry, and determined to guide them 
all along the rear of the Spanish lines. Fortune favoured his 
boldness ; and arriving thus at the other wing, and taking Melo’s« 
troops in the rear, he snatched from them a victory which seemed 
almost secure. La Ferte and the other prisoners were set free, 
the lost artillery was not only recovered, but the enemy’s too was 
taken, and the enemy were in their turn put to flight. ^ 

There yet remained, however, to vanquish all the Spanish in- 
fantry which was posted in the centre, and had not yet joined 
in the conflict. Enghien was observing, not without some un- 
easiness, their hauglity bearing and their immovable calmness, 
when news was brought him that General Beck, bringing to the 
enemy a reinforcement of six thousand fresh troops, was at a very 
little distance from the field of battle. The Duke, without hesita- 
^tion, detached Gassioiiwith a portion of the cavalry to delay this 
reinforcement as long as possible, while he presented himself at 
the head of the rest to fall upon the Spanish infantry before the 
junction could be effected. Then it was that the Conde de 
Fuentes proved how the powers of mind can triumph over the 
infirmities of the body. From his litter shone forth the lightning 
of a noble courage, tried in twenty battles, and exciting the admi- 
ration even of his enemies. He allowed the French cavalry to 
advance within fifty feet, then spreading out several of his bat- 
talions he disclosed a battery of guns charged with cartridges. 
This discharge, accompanied by a terrible volley of musketry, 
carried death and terror into the French ranks. They were re- 
pulsed in the greatest disorder ; and even their own writers ac- 
knowledge that if Fuentes had had a division of cavalry to second 

* This curious trait is to be found in the Memoirs of Abbe Arnauld, 
p. 216, ed. 1824. 
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him, he might still perhaps have snatched the victory from the 
Duke d’Enghien.* 

For want of this Spanish cavalry, which was already put to 
flight, Enghien was able to rally his own ; and seeing how every 
moment was becoming more precious, he led them a second time 
to the charge. In spite of his ardour and perseverance he was 
repulsed a second time. A third attack which he directed did 
not prove more successful ; but during this time his reserve, for 
which he had sent, arrived, and by their means Enghien was 
able to surround on all sides the brave Spanish infantr}^ Besides, 
their best soldiers had fallen in the three murderous attacks, and 
their chief was expiring of several wounds he had received. 
Their officers then saw that they must yield to numbers, and 
they came forth from the ranks making signs with their hats, 
and asking for quarter. Enghien advanced towards them to 
receive their submission and give them his word ; but when he 
was only at a few steps distance, the Spanish soldiers mistook his 
intention : they flincied he was ordering a fresh attack, and t^ey 
made a tremendous discharge. It was considered almost a 
miracle that the Duke, being so near them, had not cither been 
killed or wounded. The French, however, taking the error of 
the Spaniards for an act of perfidy, fell upon them from all sides, 
and inflicted a most dreadful slaughter. In vain did the Duke 
call to them with all his might to spare the vanqubhed. It was 
by the greatest efforts only that he succeeded in saving from this 
butchery some officers covered with blood, and already half 
dead. 

Meanwhile Enghien expected still to have to hold out against 
the corps under General Beck ; but the runaway Spanish cavalry 
having joined that corps, and having communicated to it their 
own alarm. General Beck had retired with such precipitation 
that he had even abandoned some of his artillery. It was 
Gassion himself who came to announce this good news to the 
Duke. Then Enghien, assured of the most complete victory, 
threw himself on his knees at the head of his army, to return 
thanks to the God of battles. On rising from hb knees he em- 
braced Gassion with great emotion, as the principal instrument 
of his victory, and promised him, in the King’s name, the b&tou 
* Desonneaux, Hbt, voL i. p. 102. 
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of a French Marshal, which Gassion accordingly received at the 
close of the campaign. On the other officers, and even on La 
Fertd Sennecterre, he lavished praises and rewards. One might 
have said, on hearing him, that he would not reserve for himself 
the smallest portion of the glory which he had just gained. 

In this battle, disputed with so much animosity for six hours, 
the loss of the French, according to their own computation, 
amounted to two thousand men killed or wounded, but was pro- 
bably still more considerable. That of the Spaniards was im- 
mense, and their infantry especially, which since the great day 
at Pavia had been considered invincible, was destroyed rather 
than conquered at Rdcroy. Of eighteen thousand men which 
formed this infantry, nearly nine thousand were killed in the 
ranks assigned to them, and seven thousand were taken. Such 
was the pride of these old bands, celebrated all over Europe, that 
a French officer having the next day asked a Spaniard what 
were their numbers before the battle, “ You have only,” replied 
hd", ‘‘ to count the dead and the prisoners ! ” The ohi Conde de 
Fuentes, pierced with many wounds, was found expiring by the 
side of his broken litter. “ Ah ! ” exclaimed Enghien, on con- 
templating these sad remains, had I not conquered, I should 

have wished to die like Iiim ! ” Fuentes* litter was for a long 
time preserved at Chantilly as the principal trophy of this bril- 
liant victory. All the Spanish artillery, consisting of twenty- 
four 'Cannon, and their standards, of which thereliVere three 
hundred, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The General-in- 
chief himself, Don Francisco do Melo, was for a moment amongst 
the prisoners, but found means during the fray to escape, throwing 
away his General’s staff, which was afterwards found and pre- 
sented to the Duke d’ Enghien. Two other Spanish officers, Don 
George de Castelui and the Conde do Garces, were taken by 
Enghieii’s own hand. The Duke received three shots during the 
battle — two in his breastplate and another in his leg, which only 
bruised him — ^but his horse was wounded by two musket balls : 
so that one sees he was no less a good soldier than a great 
captain. 

In our days, however, a writer who has attained some reputa- 
tion by dint of libels — I mean Paul Louis Courier— has set him- 
self against the victor of Bocroy, and at the same time against all 
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other military reputations. According to him : — I am ready to 
“ believe, since everybody says it, that there is an art in war, but 
you must acknowledge that it is the only one which requires no 
“ apprenticeship. It is the only art one knows without ever 
having learnt it. In all others study and time are requisite : 
one begins by being a scholar, but in this one is at once a 
“ master ; and if one has the least talent for it, one accomplishes 
one’s chef-d^ceuvre at tne same time with one’s coup d'essai. . . . 
A young Prince of eighteen posts down from the Court, gives 
a battle, gains it, and then he is a great captain for the rest of 
his life, and the greatest captain of the world I ” * But without 
pausing to observe that Enghien was nearly twenty-two, that he 
had studied the* art of war with the greatest zeal,jand that he 
had already served in three campaigns, may we not allow 
something to the sudden flash of heroic genius ? Shall we not 
rather say with Cardinal de Hetz, although the enemy of Condd, 
Monsieur le Prince was born a captain, which never happened 
but to him, Caesar, and Spinola. He has equalled the first — he 
has surpassed the second.” f Does not a simple narrative of 
the battle of Rocroy suffice to show that it was gained by skilful 
direction, and not by happy accident 

It would be difficult to describe with what transports of joy 
the news of this victory was received at the Court, which was 
far from firmly established. It was considered, and with j^eason, 
to be the greatest battle the French had gained since that of Bou- 
vines, four centuries before. Here then commfpced that career 
of glory which distinguished the times of Louis XIV., and which 
ended only before the swords of Eugene and Marlborough ; and 
if it was with good reason that Louis XIY. assumed the sun 
as his device, Rocroy may be said to have been its dawn, as 
Blenheim was its setting. 

On the 20th of May, the day after this great battle, Enghien 
made his triumphal entry into Rocroy. He allowed his troops 
to re]:)ose for two days, and then it was towards Guise that he 
directed his steps. He soon heard that Don Francisco de 
Melo fiad taken shelter at Philippeville, that he was trying 

* Corivcrsation at the Countess of Albany’s — Courier’s Works, vol, ii. 
p. 152, ed. 1828. 

t Memoirs of Retz, vol. i. p. 287t ed. 1817. 
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to rally his cavalry, but that of all his infantry not above 
two thousand men remained to him, and they disarmed and 
nearly neked. No army any longer protected Flandfers, and the 
youthful courage of Enghien already meditated its conquest. 
But the Court which had expected to sustain war in its own pro- 
vinces was not prepared to carry it into foreign countries. It 
became necessary to give up all idea of an invasion of Maritime 
Flanders and the siege of Dunkirk, with which Enghien had at 
first flattered himself. Then finding that the Spaniards had 
drawn off their troops from the fortifications on the Moselle, 
Enghien proposed to march thither^ and take possession 
of them. He was still more animated to this undertaking 
in order to ^avenge a disgraceful defeat which the French army 
had sustain^ four years previously under the walls of Thionville. 
Although this project was very inferior to his first, its great- 
‘ ness surprised the Council of Ministers : they at first refused their 
consent, but the Duke insisted — ^and what could they refuse to 
the victor of Rocroy ? 

Thionville was at that time considered to be one of the 
best fortresses in Europe. On arriving before its walls,, after a 
seven days’ march, Enghien hastened to send the Count de 
Grancey with a detachment of cavalry beyond the Moselle, to 
prevent the Spaniards from carrying succour into the town. 
Granny acquitted, himself but ill of this important commission. 
He WM deceived by his spies, and allowed a reinforcement of two 
thousand men ,||^ enter. This disappointments greatly grieved 
the Prince, but did not discourage him. In spite of the frequent 
sallies of the besieged, he established his lines, erected bridges, 
raised redoubts, and opened a double line of trenches on the 
25th of June. 

The French were several times repulsed, but always rallied ; 
and everywhere the presence of Enghien either prevented or re- 
paired the disorder. A new accident, however, appeared likely 
to snatch from him the victory. Towards the end of July, after 
a great storm, the Moselle overflowed its banks, carried away the 
bridges, and separated all the quarters. The troops on the other 
side of the rivMr must have been destroyed if General Beck, who 
was encamped under the walls of Luxembourg, had fiillen sud- 
denly upon them ; but the heavy German was still deliberating, 
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when the activity of the young Prince had repaired the misfortune. 
The siege therefore went on, the attacks grew more and more 
frequent, and the obstinate resistance of the garrison obliged the 
French to have recourse to mines, which, by assiduous labour, they 
pushed forward under the interior of the town. Then Enghien, 
wishing to spare bloodshed, sent a flag of truce to the go- 
vernor, and allowed him with a safe-conduct to visit the state of 
the works. This visit convinced the Spaniards of the impossi- 
bility of defending themselves any longer ; but Enghien, touched 
by their valiant defence, granted them an honourable capitu- 
lation, and they evacuated the town on the 22nd of i4.ugust. 
Thionville was then little more than a heap of ruins and ashes. 
During more than three weeks the Duke was obliged to employ 
the whole of his army and several thousand peasants from the 
neighbourhood in repairing the principal breaches. 

By this conquest Enghien soon became master of the whole 
course of the Moselle down to the gates of Treves. Sierch 
alone ventured to resist him, but was reduced in twenty-four 
hours. ^ Then disposing his army in autumn quarters, he set off 
for Paris. The young conqueror was everywhere received with 
the warmest enthusiasm, and the Queen, in gratitude for his 
services, granted to him, soon after, the government of Cham- 
pagne, and the town of Stenay, which the Duke of Lorraine had 
just ceded to France. 

Hardly, however, had he arrived a fortnight ere the Queen’s 
orders obliged him to depart again, and conduc||^ reu^forcement 
to the army of Marechal de Guebriant, who was then encamped 
near Sarrebourg.* Enghien therefore joined him with five or 
six thousand soldiers and great convoys, and afterwards visited 
the fortified towns on the frontier, furnishing them with men 
and provisions, and thus terminating the most glorious campaign 
ever made by an officer of twenty-two. 

* Desormeaux, either by nustake or negli^nce, says Strasboarg, instead 
of Sarrebourg (vol. i. p. 136). On tlus point I have followed the Memoirs of 
Montglat (vol. ii. p. 107). 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Duchess of Enghien is delivered of a Son — ^Enghien’s Sister, the 
Duchess de Longueville — Her dissension with Madame de Moutbazon — 
Enghieu*8 Campaign in Germany — ^Three days* Battle of Fribourg — 
Campaign of 1645 — Battle of Nordlingen — Enghien’s dangerous Illness^ 
Campa^n of Flanders in 1646 — Death of the Prince of Condd, and suc- 
cession of Enghien to that Title — Campaign of Catalonia in 1647 — Un- 
successful Siege of Lerida— Campaign of Flanders in 1648— Great Victory 
at Lens. 

On his arrival at Paris after the taking of Thionville, Enghien 
had found all his family rejoicing. His ivife, the Duchess, had, 
on the 29 th of July,, given birth to a son, who received the name 
o^Henry Julius, and the title of Duke d’ Albret till the death of 
•the Prince of Conde. Enghien Embraced the child with tender- 
ness, but showed the coldest indifference towards his wiS^. He 
began to abandon himself to pleasures — not to say debaucheries— 
with as much ardour as he had shown in quest of glory. On the 
other hand, the forsaken Duchess received no consolatioa from 
the relatives of her husband : since the death of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, they no longer had any motive for treating his niece with 
respect, ai^ d^ising her birth, they delighted in putting slights 
upon her, and iP-treating her in every possible manner.* Not- 
withstanding this, her excellent conduct did not fail her : she felt 
great attachment and admiration for her husband, and carried 
her devotion to him so far as never to complain, rather prefer- 
ring to suffer in silence. 

Another event in the family, about which Enghien found his 
parents much occupied, was with regard to his sister. She had 
a year before married the Duke de Longueville. This nobleman 
was double her age, and not of an agreeable person ; but he was 
of high birth, a descendant of the famous Dunois, he had the 
government of Normandy, and great estates in that province ; 
and Harpagon’s reason, “ dowerless,” f appeared to the old 

♦ Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i. p. 57, ed. 1746. 
t Sans dot I See Act i. scene 7 of Molibre*s admirable comedy L* Avars. 
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Prince of Conde quite unanswerable. The beauty and grace 
of Madame de Longueville deserved, however, a better lot. 
According to the testimony of a lady of her time, it was im- 
possible to see her without loving her, and wishing to please 
“ her. Her beauty nevertheless consisted more in her colouring 
“ than in any great perfection of the features. Her eyes were 
“ not large, but fine, soft, and bright, and their blue was beau- 
‘‘ tiful — it was like that of a turquoise. Poets could only com- 
“ pare to lilies and roses the beautiful carnation of her com-? 
‘‘ plexion ; and her fair and sunny hair, accompanying so many 
“ other beauties, made her less resemble a woman than an angel, 
‘‘ according as our weak nature has pictured one to our minds.”* 
Marrying against ,her inclination, and possessing so many 
charms, Madame de Longueville saw all the young noblemen of 
the Court at her feet. Their assiduities, which at first annoyed, 
soon began to flatter her ; and later she yielded to them. A 
few months sufficed to bring her to the second period, an(jl..she 
received without anger, but also wdthout return, the attentions 
of tlie young Count de Coligny. Meanwli^le a letter full of 
expre.‘ssions of tenderness, and in the hand^v^3ting%|^* .woman, 
wtis found one night at a party at the Dnchess-x^e Montbazon’s. 
Madame de Montbazon, who was older and less esteemed, 
though nearly as handsome as Madame de Longueville, hated 
h(3r cordially ; she forthwith decided that this note had been 
written by her rival, and tliat it had fallen from the pocket of 
Coligny, who had just gone out. This was a cahmny, as every 
* one afterwards acknowledged, when the real correspondents were 
disco vered.f But at the time the raillery of Madame de Mont- 
bazon was so public and so severe, that this frivolous adventure 
became an affair of state. The whole Court was divided between 
the rival beauties. Madame de Montbazon was supported by 
the Duke de G uise and all the House of Lorraine ; but her prin- 
cipal prop and stay was her lover the Duke de Beaufort, chief of 
a party then called Les Importans. On the other hand the 
House of Conde mustered its friends and servants. 

♦ Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, vol. i. p. 456, ed. 1723. 
t Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, vol. i. p. 184, note. She adds (p. 1 78), 
“ Madame de Longueville enjoyed then a great reputation for virtue and 
“ good conduct’* 
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The Duke d’Enghien, just returned from the army, and burning 
with anger, sent a challenge to the Duke de Beaufort. By the 
mediation of the Queen, this duel was happily prevented ; but not so 
a public encounter in the Place Royale* between Coligny and the 
Duke de Guise. They fought with swords and daggers, and it is 
^id that the Duchess de Longueville, hidden behind a window, 
was a spectator of the conflict. She had the grief of seeing her 
champion overcome and disarmed, with a wound so dangerous 
that he died soon afterwards. 

The Duchess de Longueville, however, with the Princess her 
mother, threw themselves bathed in tears at the Queen’s feet, 
demanding justice and reparation for Madame de Montbazon’s 
outrage. The Queen, touched by their just resentment, took 
their part, and decided that Madame de Montbazon should give 
public satisfaction to Madame la Princesse. Cardinal Mazarin 
undertook to arrange in writing the words which should be ex- 
changed on this occasion. But this great diplomatist then found 
tiiat it is often easier to adjust quarrels between two rival nations 
than between two angry women. ‘‘ I was at Court that night,” 
says Madame de Motteville, and I remember that in my own 
“ mind I wondered how great were the follies and vain occupa- 
“ tions of this world. The Queen was in her closet, and with her 
was Madame la Princesse, who, filled with emotion and anger, 
turned this affair into a case of high treason. Madame de 
Chevreuse (daughter-in-law of Madame de Montbazon) was 
with Cardinal Mazarin arranging the harangue she was to 
“ make. ' There was a parley of an hour on every word. The 
Cardinal went first to one side, and then to another, to try and 
“ accommodate their difference, as though the welfare of France 
<< and his own in particular depended upon its arrangement ; 1 
never saw, to my mind, so great and complete a mummery.’’ 
This great negotiation being at length completed, they pro- 
ceeded to the ceremony, which took place at the H6tel de Condd, 
in the presence of the whole Court. The two ladies had fastened 
to their fans the words settled by the Cardina^. Madame de 
Montbazon commenced by reading the following words : “ Ma- 
dam, I come here to assure you that I am quite innocent of the 

* The Place Royale was commenced in 1604, and finished in 1619. 
(Curiosity de Paris, vol. i. p. 326, ed. 1771.) 
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<< wickedness of which I am accused. No person of honour would 

pronounce such a calumny I entreat you to believe that I 

‘‘ shall never forget the respect which I owe to you, and the 
‘‘ opinion I hold of the virtue of Madame de Longueville.” 

Here follows the answer agreed upon for the Princess of Condt^, 
which she accordingly pionounced : — “ Madam, I willingly be- 
lieve the assurance which you give me, that you took no part in 
“ the calumny which was published ; J. owe that deference to 
‘‘ the commands of the Queen.”* 

It will readily be believed that such a scene could not produce 
a real reconciliation. Madame de Montbazon pronounced the 
words which were agreed upon in a jeering and careless tone, 
while the features of the Princess bore a look of haughty con- 
tempt. The two. ladies separated more enraged than ever. The 
Princess declared that she would go nowhere that she was likely 
to meet her *enemy ; but this meeting having however taken 
place, by chance, some days after, she made a prodigious uproar. 
It became necessary that the Queen should make choice de- 
cisively once for all between the two parties. Mazarin’s counsel 
turned the scale in favour of the House of Conde. The 
Duchcsseii of Montbazon and Chevreuse were banished from the 
Court and the capital. A like order was signified to the Duke de 
Guise, the Bishop of Beauvais, and several other noblemen of 
the same cabal. But a still more grievous fate awaited the Duke 
de Beaufort, to whom was attributed besides a project for 
assassinating the Prime Minister. He Vas arrested the same day 
a^ the Louvre, and taken to the Donjon of Vincennes, inhere he 
remained a prisoner during many long years. 

After this revolution at the palace all the Queen’s favour and 
all the power of the State remained without division to Riche- 
lieu’s old party, then led by his disciple Mazarin. We should 
not, however, attribute so great a change entirely to so frivolous 
an intrigue. The seed had long been sown, and Madame de 
jLiongueville’s adventure only made it burst forth. The question 
was, whether the system of Richelieu was to be continued or 
abandoned — a system tending to diminish the influence of the 
nobles for the aggrandisement of the Crown. The .question 

* These two speeches are reported by Mademoiselle in her Memoirs^ 
Cvol. i. p. 86, ed. 1746.) 
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was, according to the old expression of Louis XI., to put la 
royaute hors de page!* Besides, some new feelings had i^gun to 
arise in the heart of Anne of Austria. For several months she 
had been wearied by the boastings and embarrassed by the claims 
of her former friends. Already in her mind the new-born favour 
of Cardinal Mazarin was prevailing over the tried devotion of 
the Duke de Beaufort. • In time Mazarin found means not only 
to gain her confidence, bu4 also to touch her heart, and please her 
not only as a Queen, but as a woman ; and the sequel will show 
what lasting, despotic, and complete power he found means to 
establish over the widow and mother of his Kings. 

The campaign of 1644, however, was approaching, and 
Enghien eagerly solicited to be sent to Flanders, where the 
Spaniards had scarcely succeeded in gathering together an army 
since the disaster at Rocroy, and where consequently the most 
brilliant conquests might be expected. But Gaston Duke of 
Qrleans, uncle to the young King, having put himself upon the 
ranks, obtained this command for himself. He was entirely 
wanting in talents as a general, and even in courage as a warrior ; 
and his exploits during this campaign were confined to the siege 
and taking of Gravelines. As for the Duke d’Enghien, Qiey gave 
him only a force of five or six thousand men, on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg. ISTotwithstanding these small numbers he was 
already thinking of the siege of Treves, when the reverses of 
the French army in Germany obliged him to march to its 
assistance. But here we must retrace our steps a little. 

The Marechal de Guebriant having died in November, 1643, 
from the effects of a wound, the command devolved upon the 
Mar<^chal de Rantzau, a brave soldier, but a bad commam^r, and 
devoted to ‘the pleasures of the table. Whilst he was quietly 
dining at Teutlingen, only four days after the death of Guebriant, 
the Generals of the enemy, the famous Count de Mercy and John 
of Werth, were preparing for him another entertainment very 
hard of digestion : falling suddenly upon his army, they com- , 
pletely routed it. Rantzau himself fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, together with all his general officers, his artillery, 
and his equipages. To repair this loss the Court hastened to 
send Turenne — a name fated to rival that of Cond4, and to illus- 
trate that of France. Henri de la Tour d’ Auvergne, Vicomte de 
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T!0«$nne, born ten years before the Duke d*Enghien, had therefore 
inOTe 'experience, and as much courage and genius. It was 
the hrst time he had the command in chief, and he had to 
collect defeated and dispersed troops, without money and 
without arms.* Notwithstanding all his efforts he could not 
prevent the enemy from commencing the following campaign 
by the siege of Fribourg in Brisgau. Having only ten 
thousand men, and not being able to assist this fortress alone, 
he made the most earnest representations to the Court, and 
this latter sent orders to the Duke d’Enghien to join the army 
in Germany as quickly as possible and to take the com- 
mand as generalissimo. These orders found the Duke d’Enghien 
at Amblemont, near Mouzon. Without losing a moment he 
put his army in march, leaving all his equipages, and made 
so much haste that in thirteen days he was at Brisach. On 
his arrival he had the mortification of learning that Fribourg 
had already yielded after the weake^st resistance. In his first trans- 
port of anger Enghien inveighed with fury against the cowardly 
governor, threatening to have him hanged ; but this untoward 
event did not prevent him from following out his plans. Followed 
only by the Marechal de Grammont he crossed the Bhine, to 
see Turenne, who was encamped opposite Fribourg and the 
army of the enemy. The two Generals held a council together. 
As have already said, Turenne had ten thousand men; 
Enghien having had a reinforcement, brought as many. They 
had before them only fifteen thousand Bavarians ; but those fifteen 
thousand were commanded by Mercy, and their position was 
nearly impregnable : a country covered with woods and rocks — 
a camp thick set with redoubts and chevaux-de-frise. Turenne, 
always courageous, but also always cold and calm, pointed out 
that it would be to the highest degree perilous to force them, 
and proposed to cut off their provisions. His opinion was 
shared by the Count d’Erlach and the Marechal de Grammont ; 
but Enghien, full of the recollections of Rocroy, was inpatient 
of delay and determined to fight. He returned to make his 
army cross the Rhine, whilst he was revolving in his mind the 
best plan of attack. His conibinatlons were as skilful as they 
were bold. On the 3rd of August, at the dawn of day, he ordered 
* Ramsay's History of Turezine, vol. L, p. 110, ed. 1783. 
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the Vicomte de Turenne to march by a ravine, from whencd|^e 
would be able, after a long ciicuit, to take the Bavarians upon 
their flank, and find the weakest point of their position ; and 
calculating that Turenne would have arrived at 5 o’clock in the 
evening, he himself fell upon the front rank of the enemy at that 
hour. I will here borrow the pen of one of his descendants, whose 
exploits in the fleld of glory, even much more than his titles, 
marked him as the true blood of the Cond^: — ^‘The Duke 
‘‘ d’Enghien gave his orders: the troops immediately moved on, 
climbed the mountain through the vines, under the fire of the 
enemy, arrived at ttie ahattisy attacked them, overcame them, 
notwithstanding the greatest resistance, and forced the Bavarians 
to retire into their last intrenchnient. So many obstacles over- 
come had exhausted the strength of the soldiers, and seemed to 
“ have put a stop to their career. They remained immovable 
under the fire of the enemy : their courage was far from yield- 
“•ing the victory, but their reason well nigh despaired of it. The 
“ Duke d’Enghien arrived with the Marcchal de Grammont, and 
perceiving the astonishment which had seized his troops^, he does 
not hesitate a moment in adopting the only means of bringing 
back their confidence. He dismounts, places himself at the head 
of the regiment of Conti, approaches the intrenchments, and 
throws beyond them his Marshal’s baton. This daring action 
was the signal for victory. The ardour and anxiety to snatch 
“ from the enemy this precious trophy, decided the soldiers to risk 
a thousand deaths rather than desert a hero who would com- 
mand none but a conquering army. AH move on at the same 
time : they attack, force the line, and the most vigorous resist- 
ance at last gives way before the obstinacy of the French and 
‘‘ their chief.”* 

On the other side Turenne was equally engaged with the 
enemy. The obstacles of the road which he had to traverse had 
prevented him from making the attack at the appointed hour, 
but no<sooner had he arrived at the enemy’s trenches than be 
knew how to retrieve lost time. The Bavarians had begun to 
give way before him when daylight forsook him ; the night was 

* Essay on the Life of the Great Conde, by Louis Joseph, Prince of Cond^ 
p. 27, ed. 1807. See also Desormeauz’s History, toI. L, p. 1G7. Thus to 
throw away one’s General’s staff proves how well it is d^rved ! 
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dark, the rain fell in torrents, and although he heard from the 
top of the mountain the trumpets and tymbals which Enghien 
caused to be sounded as a signal of his victory, neither of the 
French generals dared, for fear of a surprise in the dark, advance 
towards the other. Mercy took advantage of this interval to 
withdraw his troops, with a loss, it was said, of several thousand 
men. lie did not, however, think of a flight : he took up his 
position a league beyoi^H, on one of the heights of the Black 
Forest, and again began to intrench himself.* It was therefore 
necessary to prepare for a second battle. The French rested them- 
selves on the following day, but the sun had hardly risen on the 
5th of August ere the Duke had arranged everything for the attack. 
Wishing to reconnaitre the enemy from a nearer point, he went 
with Turenne to climb a neighbouring mountain, and forbade the 
ofRcers to undertake anything in his absence. In spite of Ihese 
orders, one of them, M. d’Espenan, caused a redoubt which he 
happened to meet on his march to be insulted. The soldiers fell 
upon each other ; other soldiers hastened to the scene, and tfie 
tight commenced. Hearing the noise, Enghien returned at full 
speed, but it was too late to prevent the fault : all that could be 
done was to support it. The battle continued throughout tlie 
whole day, with equal animosity on both sides. The firing be- 
came terrible, but the success remained uncertain ; and at night 
the Duke withdrew his troops, and made them re-enter his camp. 

Far from being discouraged, the young Prince thought only 
of a third attack, but it was necessary to give his army some 
repose. In the second conflict he had lost at least tw’o thousand 
men, and the Bavarians not above half that number. For three 
days the French remained in the presence of the enemy in a 
camp covered with dead and dying. The compassionate heart of 
Turenne was touched by tliis sad spectacle, but a sally is attri- 
buted to Enghien which it is vainly attempted to excuse by 
urging his youth and the liveliness of his imagination. It must 
be owned that it appears unworthy of heroism, or even of hu- 
manity ; — “ One single night of Paris will suflice to repair our 

loss of men ! ” f 

* Ramsay's History of Turenne, vol. i., p. 122. 

f Id lanwn datnni Enguianus elevans plures unA nocte Pariaiis generart 
cavillabatur (Pufi'endorf, Rerum Suecicanim, lib. xvi. c. 27). Some care- 
less historiaus have transposed this trait to the battle of Seneff. 
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The Count de Mercy, however, weakened by two murderous 
conflicts, and foreseeing that sooner or later he should be obliged 
to yield, thought only of retreating with honour. Enghien, on 
his part, formed the design to cut off the Bavarians in their re- 
treat ; and for this purpose sent forward a detachment of eight 
hundred horse under M. de Bosen. Count de Mercy, watching 
his time, fell unawares and violently on Rosen ; but this officer 
received speedy succour from Enghien, and the Bavarian had 
no other resource than to continue a lieadlong retreat, leaving 
behind him his artillery and baggage. 

Such was the threefold battle of Fribourg — a battle ever 
worthy of remembrance for the torrents of blood which were 
shed and fur the chivalrous valour which was displayed in it — a 
battle in which the glory was nearly equally balanced between 
the victorious and the vanquished generals ; but the one, full of 
experience, and grown grey in arms, was already renowned as 
tjie first captain in Europe, and the other was but a Prince of 
twenty-three. 

To besiege and retake Fribourg seemed the natural result of a 
victory gained under its walls ; but the Duke d’Enghien nourished 
greater views, and wishing to make himself mfister of the w|M}le 
course of the Rhine, led his army to undertake the conquest of 
Fhilipsbourg. In spite of numberless obstacles, he for^ this 
town to capitulate aflcr eleven days of open trenches. Worms, 
Oppenheim, and Mayence threw open their gates to him after- 
wards. He then caused Landau to be besieged by the Yicomte 
de Turenne, but was himself in the lipes at the moment when 
the garrison hoisted the flag of truce. From a well-placed deli- 
cacy, the Duke withdrew to leave the honour of signing 
capitulation entirely to the chief who had directed the worka. 

Returning to Pa^is at the end of this campaign, he gave Mm- 
self up with ardour to the pursuit of fresh amours. He ^ell 
passionately in love with Mademoiselle de Boutteville, of the House 
of Montmorency, and consequently a relation of the Princess of 
Cond6 ; but it so happened that one of the most intimate friends 
of the young Prince, the Duke de Chktillon sur Loing, was in 
love with the same person, and wished to marry her. Chl^tilli^ 
was brother of Coligny, who had fought the Duke de Guiso. 'To 
disarm his formidable rival, he could think of no plan so good 
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as to call upon him and confide to him, as his friend, both his 
passion and his intentions. Accordingly, P^nghien, touched by 
this candour, had the generosity to sacrifice his own love to that 
of his rival. ITe did more : he suppUed Chfitillon with the 
means of carrying off and marrying his mistress, and afterwards 
pacified the anger of J'^adame de Ihmtteville and the Princess of 
Condo; and in spite of the attachment which he still felt, he 
was seen, till the death the Diikt* do uhatillon, scrupulously 
to respect the ties which he himself hail formed. 

Soon after, or perhaps at the sairi'' time, the young Prince be- 
came enamoured of JMadenioisclle de Vigean. According to a lady 
of the Court — “I have more than once heard her mother, Madame 
de Vigean, say that he had often told her that he would break 
“ off his marriage (having mamed the Duchess d’Enghien, his 
“ wife, by compulsion), so that he might espouse her daughter, 
‘‘ and that he had even taken some steps towards this end." * 
Mademoiselle (thus was called the daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, and the heiress of the Duke de Montpensier) adds that 
Monsieur le Due d’h^nghien had already mentioned it to 
“ Cardinal Mazarin.”t But it seems that the secret having been 
revealed to the Prince of Condo, this latter burst into a rage 
against the two lovers, whose* project he entirely disconcerted. J 
Jl is with regret that one secs the heart of a hero conceive a 
project no less unjust than it was cruel, the Duchess d*Pmghien 
having been quite as much constrained in her marriage as he 
was, and having ever since conducted herself in a most irre- 
proachable manner. The Duke’s judgment muet have been 
warped by a most vehement passion ; and indeed it is said that 
when he was obliged to separate himself from Mademoiselle de 
Vigean for the campaign of 1645, he swooned away with grief.§ 
This campaign of 1645 had commenced in Germany very in- 
auspiciously for France. Turenne — the great Turenne himself — 
generally so prudent and cautious, had yet allowed himself to be 
surprised by Mercy at Mariendal, and had been defeated, with 

Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, vol. i., p. 301 
t Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i., p. 112. 

X I^sormeaux, History, vol. i., p. 434. He adds that the Princess of 
Conde entered very willingly into this scheme, from her former hatred 
towards Richelieu. 

§ Desorm'eauz, History, vol. i., p. 434, 
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the loss of half his army. Whilst he wbs falling back upon the 
Rhine, and trying to muster at Spires the wreck of his forces, 
Enghien is sent by the Court, ^and brings back victory. But how 
can I describe this new campaign in Suabia without seeming to 
borrow the events from the preceding one ? How can I interest 
the reader witli such constant triumphs, which from their num- 
bers weary the attention, and from their brilliancy dazzle the 
sight ? Neither the eyes nor the minds of common men can 
bear too strong a light. Let us therefore pass lightly over the 
exploits of the Duke d’Enghien in this year. Let us not pause 
to detail either his skilful manoeuvres on the Rhine, or his daring 
inarch towards the Danube to the very walls of Donauwerth. 
Let us not seek to paint him while giving battle to Mercy on 
the plains of Nordlingen, and deciding that battle by the sudden 
inspirations of his genius. Let us pass in silence the prodigies 
of his valour, nor say that he saw nearly all his aides-de-camp 
fall at his feet, either dead or wounded ; that he himself had two 
horses killed under him, three wounded, a severe contusion in 
the thigh, a pistol-shot in his elbow, and more than twenty cuts 
and blows on his armour and his equipments. Feeble historian 
os I am, I sink beneath the weight of my hero's laurels ! * 

I will speak only of the result of this famous day. It cost 
four thousand men to France, and amongst them many officers 
of reputation ; but the enemy lost six thousand men killed or 
taken prisoners, nearly all their artillery, and forty standards. 
Amongst the dead was found their chief, the Count de Mercy, 
who had directed the battle like a great general, and had 
fought in it like a brave soldier. He was buried* on the field of 
battle, and the following inscription was engraven on his tomb : — 
“ StOf viator ; heroem calcas” (Hold, passer-by ; you trample 
on a hero.) At the time, this inscription was much praised. In 
the following century it has been, on the contrarj'^, severely criti- 
cised by the author of ‘ Emile “ Had I seen this epitaph on an 
“ ancient monument, I should from the first have guessed it to be 
modern. Instead of saying that a man was a hero, the ancients 
would have recorded what he had done to make himself one. 

* On the battle of Nordlin^n there is an interesting letter from Tureone 
to his sister, of the Stli of August, 1645, printed in the fourth VDlume of 

Ramsay’s Memoirs. 
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<< Our style of lapidary inscriptions, with its pride, boastings, and 
‘‘ braggings, is good only for puffing dwarfs. ..... Engraved 


“ on marble at Thermopylse were read these words : — 

“ ‘Traveller, go tell at Sparta tjliat we died here to obey her 
“ sacred laws.* 

“ It may readily be seen that this last was not composed by 
“ our Academy of Inscriptions I 

After the battle of N ''’•dlingen, which was fought on the 3rd 
of August, Eiighien undertook the siege of Ileilbronn ; but he 
had hardly commenced the investment ere the fatigues of this 
campaign brought on a most dangerous illness. He had a brain 
fever, and for several days his life was despaired of. It was 
judged expedient to have him carried to the Rhine in a litter, 
with an escort of a thousand cavalry, commanded by the Marcchal 
de Grammont. Notwithstanding his illness, it was necessary to 
make the convoy march day and night, to conceal him from the 
light troops of the enemy. Arriving in this manner at Philips- 
bourg, he found there several skilful physicians who had been 
sent to him from the Queen and the Prince his father. By their 
orders he was profusely bled ; and, thanks to this treatment, or 
perhaps still more to his youth, Phighien recovered by degrees. 
As soon as he was able to bear the movement of a carriage, he 
set off for Paris, where public rejoicings signalized bis happy 
return. 

A singular effect, which was attributed to his illness, and to 
the great quantity of blood which he had lost, was the complete 
extinction of his attachment for Mademoiselle de Vigean. This 
lover, who was so devoted at his departure, saw her on his return 
with coldness and indifference. He took no pains to excuse himself 
for this complete change, or to prepare Mademoiselle de Yigean 
by degrees for it ; and this lady, whose feelings had been touched 
by so much previous attention, was so hurt by his indifference 
that she renounced the world for ever bv taking the vows of a 

* Emile, book iv. I will only observe that the Greek epitaph, as given 
in the seventh book of Herodotus, is still more simple than was supposed 
by Rousseau, and does not contain the epithet of ** sacred,** 

A AyycXXoy AoKS^aifioviois 6rt TTjds 
Ket/i€0a rots ksivw fvifuuri ireiBofiepoi, 

Rousseau, who did not know Greel^ may have been led into this error by a 

Uttin duticlt of Ciceio (Tucolan. lib. L, c. 42). 
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Carmelite nun in a convent at Paris. She was another La 
Valiere, with virtue to boot ! * 

In the campaign of 1646 it was Turenne who commanded on 
the Rhine, but the war had then begun to languish. They were 
already negotiating with success at Munster, where the Duke de 
Longueville had been sent as one of the plenipotentiaries from 
France. People already began to foresee that peace of West- 
phalia which was at last to give repose to Germany after thirty 
years of agitation. The hostilities with Spain, however, were 
pursued with more activity than ever. Cardinal Mazarin thought 
of sending the Duke d’Enghien with an army into Italy ; but this 
project did not, no one knew why, please Monsieur le Prince, 
and therefore it was abandoned. On the other hand, the weak- 
minded Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who persisted in waging war 
in spite of Mars, and negotiating in spite of Minerva, had once 
more obtained for himself the command in Flanders. Enghien 
raij the risk of remaining useless to his country during this year, 
until he offered the Government to serve under the orders of his 
cousin, the Duke of Orleans. This generous proposal was accepted 
with joy, and with the expectation of new victories. Accordingly 
Enghien proposed several times to pass the Scheldt, pointing, out 
the means of giving battle with advantage ; .but such projects 
were not congenial to the timid Gaston. They were therefore 
obliged to limit themselves to the sieges of Courtray and Mardyck. 
The Spanish army had advanced with the design of attacking the 
French, but decamped in the night without a blow, and 'Enghien 
pursued it in its retreat. An ofRcer whom he took prisoner 
himself told him, without recognising him, that the Spaniards 
had determined upon making their retreat as soon as they heard 
that it was tlie Duke d’Enghien who commanded the advanced 
guard. The Duke, put to the blush by this compliment, con- 
tinued his march without answering a word. Still less was he 
pleased by the praises of his friends if they in the least degene- 
rated into flattery. In the trenches before Mardyck he had his 
face burnt by the imprudence of one of his soldiers, who was 
passing close by him with a hat full of powder under his arm, 

* Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i., p. 1 13, ed. 1746. She praises the good 
ana discreet conduct which Mademoiselle de Vigeau had maintained towm:^ 
Monsieur le Due d'Knghien. 
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which was set on fire by his match, and the Gazette thought Ut 
dd him honour by publishing that he had met with’ this accident 
by a shell from the enemy ; but Enghien, despising false glory as 
much as he sought for real, was the first to laugh at this device.* 
The Count de Bussy Rabutin, who^ gives us this trait, and who 
was then serving in the French army, adds a striking sketch of 
a sally attempted by the garrison of Mardyck, another day, upon 
the Duke d’Enghien’s ^^enches. At the news of this attack, 
Enghien, who after his morning’s work had gone to dine, assem- 
bled in all haste his be&i officers, threw himself upon the enemy, 
and put them to flight — he, still in his doublet, sword in hand. 

No, never,” exclaims Bussy, who met him in the midst of the 
firing, “ never could the imagination of a painter succeed in re- 
presenting Mars in the heat of a conflict with so much strength 
and energy ! ” The Duke was covered with sweat, dust, and 
smoke. His e^ es flashed fire, and the arm in which he held his 
sword was steeped to the elbow in blood. “ You are wounded, 
“ Monseigneur ?” asked Bussy. ‘‘ No, no,” replied Enghie*n, 
*Mt is the blood of those rascals ! ” He meant to speak of the 
enemy. 

After the taking of Mardyck the Duke of Orleans returned to 
the Court, leaving the command to the Duke d’Enghien. This 
latter signalised the change by an important undertaking which 
the Court had often meditated — never ventured upon — ^the siege 
of Dunkirk. After an obstinate defence, and a thousand diffi- 
culties ovjercome, the town was obliged to capitulate in the 
beginning of October ; and this conquest added still more h) the 
renown of the young General. I think,” writes Voiture to 
him, that if you had undertaken it, you would catch the moon 
‘‘ with your teeth ! ” f 

One of the Duke’s principal officers in this siege was Gassion, 
the companion of his first victory. By the recommendation of 
Efghien he had been named a Marshal of France ; but thb ho- 
nour, so rare at the age of thirty-four, completely turned his head. 
Several instances of vanity, of caballing, and of disobedience, very 
justly offended the Duke d’Enghien. At first he bore them with 
patience, but he soon began to comment upon them with anger. 

* Bussy Rabutin’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
i Yoiture’s Letters, vol. i., p. 376, ed. 1709. 
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Remember,” said he one day, that when I give an order I 

will be obeyed ; I will teach you to respect my orders like the 
“ lowest soldier in the army !” On another occasion he allowed 
these expressions to escape him : — A general of the stamp of 

Gassion is but a jack in office ; he in vain pretends to set 
“ up for a great captain ; he is only a hair-brained corporal, 
“ whose services can easily be dispensed with/* With time 
Enghien would, perhaps, have restored him to his friendship, but 
Gassion was killed in Flanders before the close of the following 
year. 

In this year’s campaign in Italy the young Duke de Brezc, only 
brother of the Duchess d’Enghien, was killed at the siege of 
Orbitello. He was not married: thus the duchy of Fronsac 
in Guienne, which Cardinal Richelieu had acquired for him, 
and which included the fine chateau of Coutras, became the pro- 
perty of his sister ; but several years later she generously relin- 
quished it in favour of her cousin, the Duke de Richelieu, as the 
hedd of her branch. Breze also held the appointment of High 
Admiral of France, which the Duke d’Enghien immediately asked 
for, as a kind of inheritance for himself. This demand was backed 
by the warmest entreaties of the Prince of Condd. Whilst Mon- 
sieur le Due wrote letters upon letters from the army. Monsieur le 
Prince tormented the Minister devive voix at Paris. It is not to 
be denied that the services of the young hero deserved a splendid 
recompense ; but on the other hand Mazarin contemplated, not 
without some alarm, the growing power of the House of Cond^. 
He saw the father unite in his person the governments of Bur- 
gundy and Berry, together with the presidency of the Council of 
Regency, and the appointment of Grand Master, which gave him a 
certain authority over aU the officers attached to the King’s per- 
sonal service. He saw the son governor of Champagne, pos- 
sessor of the fortress of Stenay, and the idol of the army, as well 
as of all the young nobles, by the remembrance of his victori£. 
Would it then be wise, by giving him besides the appointment of 
High Admiral, to make- him equally powerful over the navy ? 
Moved by these considerations, the Cardinal evaded the request, 
but always with infinite protestations and extreme civility. He 
made Monsieur le Prince hope at least for something equivalent, 
and thought to soften the refusal by making the Queen retain the 
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office of High Admiral for herself, with the title of Superintendent 
of the Seas. Notwithstanding all these precautions, Monsieur 
le Prince expressed himself much irritated by the refusal. In his 
vexation he left the Court abruptly, and retired to his govern- 
ment of Burgundy ; and he wrote to his son, reminding him of a 
quarrel he (Enghien) had last year in a fi&te at Paris ; an officer of 
the Duke of Orleans having struck him in the face with a staff 
by mistake, and the Duko d’Enghien having instantly broken the 
staff in anger. This adventure, insignificant as it seems, had well 
nigh sown division in the Royal Family, and was made up by the 
mediation of Cardinal Mazarin. The Prince of Cond^ now re- 
called it to make his son feel that the appointment of High 
Admiral was of far greater importance, and much better deserved 
to become the apple of discord. The Princess of Conde still re- 
mained at Court, but in very bad humour. When people con- 
doled with her upon her son’s wound before Mardyck, she 
replied bitterly — “ I see that you are very sorry that he was 
“ not wounded enough.”* The attentions of Cardinal Mazarin, 
however, did at last succeed in appeasing, at least in appearance, 
the House of Conde. Monsieur le Prince returned to Paris to 
negotiate about the equivalent which he was led to hope for ; 
but during these transactions he fell ill, and died in three days, 
the 25th of December, 1646. Madame de Motteville assures 
us that “ lie ended his life as a good Christian and Catholic, for,” 
she adds, ‘‘ he gave his blessing to his children only on condition 
“ that they should live in the Roman Catholic faith.f” Here is 
the sketch which the same Memoirs give of his personal appear- 
ance : — “ Those who had seen hini in his youth said that he had 
“ been handsome ; but in his later years he was ugly and un- 
‘‘ cleanly, and there were few signs of his beauty. His eyes, 
“ which were very large, were red. His beard was neglected, 
and his hair was generally very greasy : he passed it behind his 
“ ears, so that he was by no means fascinating to look at.” In 
his character there were several good qualities. His spirit of 
order and his economy, which, however, often degenerated into 
avarice, had repaired the fortunes of his family. I find in Sully’s 
Memoirs, that in 1607 he was so poor that Henry IV. had to 

* Memoirs of Madame de Motteville, vol. i., p. 380, ed. 1723. 

\ Ib.,p. 406. 
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furnish him with the means necessary for travelling in Italy.* 
At his death, on the contrary, it is said that he left a million of 
Iwres as the yearly income of his House. He had a quick and 
penetrating mind, great sagacity of judgment, and a long ex- 
perience of affairs ; but, according to the custom of his time, he 
thought too little of the good of the state, and a great deal too 
much of his own. His wife, not having lived very happily with 
him, was soon consoled at his loss. Madame de Rambouillet 
used to say that the Princess had never had but two happy days 
with Monsieur le Prince, which were, the day he married her, 
from the great rank he conferred on her — and that on which he 
died, from the liberty which she then recovered ! 

On the death of his father the Duke d’Enghien succeeded to the 
title of Prince of Conde, but in France he was always called 
“ Monsieur le Prince,*^ The Court granted him all the appoint- 
ments and governments which had been held by. his father, but 
giving him to understand at the same time, that he was to 
consider these favours as the promised equivalent for the 
Duke de Brez^’s succession. The governments of Champagne 
and Brie, which he already possessed, were transferred to his 
brother the young Prince of Conti.-f* The new Prince of Conde, 
however, nourished still greater views. He asked permission to 
conduct an army into Franche-Comt^ at his own expense, to 
make the conquest of that province, and afterwards keep it for 
himself as an independent sovereignty. At first sight. this pro- 
ject appeared advantageous to France, as it would dismember and 
weaken the rival monarchy of Spain ; but its tendency was no- 
thing less than a recommencement of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and it was very prudently rejected by Mazarin.^ The Pririce, 
much irritated, threatened to withdraw what he called his friend- 
ship, that is his support, from the Minister. He had even then 
a powerful party at his o:||^ers, and might be considered as the 
real chief of the French aristocracy. The. young nobles who 
had accompanied him to the wars, equally followed in his foot- 
steps at Court, and loved him, perhaps, still more on account of 

♦ Sully, vol. iii., p. 48, ed. 1747. 

t Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii., p. 255. 

X Leoet acknowledges that this proposition -wbb made, but assured Car^ 
dinal Mazarin that the Prince’s intendsiit spoke of it without his approbation 
—which is difficult to believe. (Memoirs, vol. i., p. 37, ed. 1729.) 
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his foibles and his amorous intrigues, which, b; lowering his 
glory, made him approach nearer to themselves. To his parti* 
sans was then given the appellation of ^^petits nmUres*' on ac- 
count of their haughty tone, in imitation of Condd— a nickname 
which has since changed its meaning to denote an affected care 
for dress. The change of this word indicates not unaptly that of 
manners between the reigns of Louis XIII. and Louis XV. 

The first time that Ooiide appeared at the Council of Regency, 
it was to take the defence of a general less fortunate than him- 
self. The Count d’Harcourt, who commanded in Catalonia, had 
besieged Lerida for more than six months without success. The 
Mar^chal de la Mothe Houd^court had already failed before that 
place under Cardinal Richelmu, yet now they wished to make it 
a crime in Harcourt. Cond^ spoke loudly in his favour, saying, 
“ that a captain, however great and valiant l^e might be, ought 
not to be blamed for being sometimes unfortunate.”* This 
indulgence was the more meritorious, as the Prince did not foresee 
that he should soon have occasion for it liimself. That time, 
however, was not long in coming. The Prince of Cond^ ac- 
cepted the command in Catalonia, and prepared to go there in the 
very first days of spring. A lady of the Court relates that she 
met him in the Jardin de Renard a few days before his journey, 
and that she asked him if he was going away happy. He 
answered very seriously, “ That depends entirely upon the state 
of the mind and though he did not further explain himself, 
she guessed that he left Paris with regret. He had indeed a 
new attachment in his heart for Mademoiselle de Toussy. 
Since his love for Mademoiselle de Yigean, he used to boast 
loufily of having no other passion than glory. He even indulged 
in bravadoes against gallantry, saying oflei]( that he renounced 
it, as he also did balls, and he entirely neglected his dress. 
Nevertheless he allowed himself to ^ touched by the charms 
of Mademoiselle de Toussy, who had, it was said, more beauty 
than sense ; but she had, however, enough of the latter to remain 
undazzled by this dangerous distinction, and to repulse this married 
lover. This new flame was soon extinguished in Condi’s heart, f 
The Catalans, who had been for several years in a state of re- 

* Memoirs of Motteville, vol. i.» p. 477. 
t lh i pp. 430, 432, ed. 1723. 
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volt against the King of Spain, were overjoyed when they heard 
that a Prince of the Blood Royal of France was coining to place 
himself at their head. His public eptry into Barcelona, at the 
end of April, was signalized by redoubled acclamations. But the 
Catalans, long accustomed to Spanish ostentation and phlegm, 
saw with surprise his black coat without ornament (for he was then 
wearing mourning for his ihther), his long and neglected locks, 
and his extreme youth ; and they said, grumbling, that the new 
chief sent them was a student instead of a general. Conde soon 
perceived that to gain over the minds of the people he must add 
tinsel to solid worth. With this view he gave a splendid tourna- 
ment on the mole of Barcelona, at \^ich he himself and his prin- 
cipal officers appeared two and two, !^on their finest horses, which 
were covered with housings embroidered in gold, and their riders 
the same. By this means,” says Bussy Rabutin, who was present, 
he soonmade the Catalans change their tone, and they then saw 
him a hero, which the black coat had hidden from them.”* 
More serious cares demanded the attention of Cond^. He 
found his army almost entirely destitute of provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and equipments for the following campaign, and the Cata- 
lans, according to the praiseworthy custom of the Spaniards, 
talked a great deal of preparations, but made none. Up to this 
period Conde had always left such preparations to the care of his 
commissaries. The officers in those times took' no part, either 
administrative or lucrative, in the equipment o£ the troops which 
they commanded. They by no means reseml;|i^ those generals of 
another age, those chiefs, half robber and half4iero, who flew inces- 
santly from peculation to victory, and froin yfctory to peculation ! 

The distress of the Catalan army* is attributed by sSme 
writers to the jealousy of the MinSter towards Cond^. It 
appears, however, more just to remember on this occasion the 
difficulties of transport, and the extreme poverty of the country. 
According to a saying of Henry IV., “ Spain is a country wliich 
it is impossible to conquer ; a little army is beaten there — ^and 
a large one starved 1” 

» Condd hoped with great activity to repair all this. He had 
at first thought of the siege of Tarragona, and the Minister had 


* Memoirs of Bus^ Babutin, vol. i., p. 134, ed. 1711. 
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promised a large fleet to assist him ; but towards the end of April 
only a few decayed vessels had arrived. They manoeuvred so 
ill that Conde saw they must infallibly fall a pr^ to the enemy, 
and hastened to send* ** them back again. The Prince then turn^ 
his thoughts towards the siege of Lerida, being obliged to relin- 
quish that of Tarragona. 

Tlie town of Lerida. formerly so celebrated under the name 
of Ilerda, still boasts of a victory gained by Caesar under its 
walls. It is seated on the river Segre, thirty leagues from Bar- 
celona, and possesses not only a thick wall, flanked by bastions, 
but also on a height a fine castle, which serves as its citadel. 
Philip IV. had confided tl^e government of this place to Don 
George Britt — a Portuguese by birth, and an officer of un- 
doubted valour ; and its garrison consisted of four thousand men, 
inured rather than weakened by a six months* siege in the pre- 
ceding campaign. Conde, who had left Barcelona on the 8th of 
May, appeared before Lerida on the 12th', and established him- 
self in the old lines formerly occupied by Count d’Harcourt, 
which the indolence of the Spaniards had suffered to remain 
standing : he only constructed a few new forts, to render them 
more secui e. He opened the trenches to the sound of violins, 
for whicli since he has been often accused of bravado, but other 
writers maintain that this was then a sort of custom in Spain.* 

The beginning of the siege appeared to fulfil Condo’s expec- 
tations of success ; rapid progress w'as made : but the farther they 
advanced, the more obstacles they found. From day to day the 
rock became harder and more difficult to cut : it was split with 
extreme labour, and entirely resisted being blown up by gun- 
powder. By* a still more unfortunate fatality, the Chevalier de 
la Valiore, whose advice and plans as an engineer they were 
following, was killed by a musket-shot in his head. The town, 
on its part, was defended in the true Spanish style, which in 
sieges is the highest praise ; — like Numantia of yore — ^like Sara- 
gosa since. Don George Britt had at first distinguished himself 
by a courtly, though perhaps somewhat contemptuous politeness ; 
he took care every morning to send refreshments to the Prince of 

* Essay on the Great Conde, by Louis Joseph, Prince of Conde, p. 62. 
He adds candidly, — Had even the siege been more fortunate, the violins 

** are de trop in his history, as they were de trap in the benches.’* 
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CottdSf who on his part would not allow himself to be surpassed 
in generosity . Accordingly he sent back several of his prisoners 
without ransom, and loaded with presents , and Britt hastened to 
follow his example. But this exchange of civilities, worthy of 
more chivalrous times, did not prevent frequent sallies and 
furioqs conflicts. The Spanish General several times succeeded 
in arresting tlk progress of the besiegers. Even when he had 
been severely wounded in the leg, he still continued to have 
himself carried in a chair to the ramparts and to the breach, 
encouraging his soldiers and directing their sallies. 

Condt^ multiplied himself, as it were, to triumph over an ad- 
versary who proved so worthy a rival. He seemed to have no other 
dwelling but the trenches. Sometimes himself taking a pickaxe 
to animate the workmen — more frequently sword in hand to fight 
with the enemy — alternately consulting the engineers — distribut- 
ing the posts — writing the despatches — one might have thought 
that several Condes were uniting their exertions. If he ever 
allowed himself any relaxation, it was to seek in the environs 
of Lerida some traces of the great feat of arms there achieved 
by his Boman predecessor. remember,'' says Bossuet, 

that he used to delight us by narrating how in Catalonia, in 
those places where, by the advantage of the posts, Cmsar com- 
pelled five Boman legions and two experienced chiefs to lay 
down their arms without fighting, he had himself reconnaitred 
“ the rivers and mountains which were made use of in this great 
“ exploit ; and never had Cmsar’s Commentaries been so learnedly 
“ explained or by so worthy a master ! The captains of future 
« ages will pay him a similar honour."* # 

The 6tli of June was the day of a more furious conflict tlian 
any preceding one. The enemy, skilful in perceiving and 
prompt in seizing a favourable moment, fell on a 'sudden upon 
the French lines ; in a few minutes they had alrciuly succeeded 
in burning the faggots, spiking the cannon, ruining the works, and 
completely routing a regiment of Swiss, ^mmanded by Bomm, 
which guarded the trenches. Conde wad> the fourth man that 
rushed to the spot, supported by his fai^ul friends, the Marc- 
ciial de Grammont, the Comte de Marsin, and the Duke ^e Chi- 
tillon. He first forced the fugitives back to the trenches' by the 
* Funeral Oration, p. Ixxiv., ed. 1807« 
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blows of his sword ; then, in spite of the continyal firing from 
the town, he regained all the posts, and released all the pri- 
soners, obliging the Spaniards to take refuge behind their walls : 
all this being done at the head of thore very Swiss who but a 
little while before had appeared so panic-struck. Such is the 
force of example of a smgle man in war ! 

The siege, however, continued, but did not advance ; hardly 
any impression was mauo upon the rock. The great heat and 
fatigue had weakened the troops ; they began to desert in whole 
companies to the enemy. Besides, they were often in want of 
provisions and ammunition, which could only be brought with 
great labour from Barcelona on the backs of mules. Such 
was the state of things when they heard that the Spanish army 
having at last assembled at Fraga, and finding themselves superior 
in numbers to that of Conde, were moving on, with tjie intention 
of coming to fight him. It was therefore necessary to adopt 
some decided step — either take Lerida by assault, or abandon 
the siege. 

In these difficult circumstances Cond^ took no one’s counsel 
but his own. His officers despairing of success, but less fear- 
ing their own ruin than his sallies of passion, maintained a sullen 
silence. They were persuaded that this young and haughty 
Prince, on whom, till now, Fortune had always smiled, would 
rather perish before the town and lose the last soldier of his 
army than yield. It was therefore with equal surprise and joy that 
they heard Conde announce to them his intention of retiring. 
Accordingly the following night, June the 17th, he made his 
army defile on the bridges of boats which he had established on 
the Segre, and bade adieu for ever to the fatal ramparts of Lerida. 

This check, which was the first the young conqueror had yet 
sustained, made a great impression, not only in France, but all over 
Europe, and somewhat diminished the previous idea formed of his 
wondrous talents. Not the smallest fault, however, can be found 
in his military tactics, nor the least negligence on his part, to draw 
. upon himself this reverse. He was very sensitive upon it, although 
he attempted to joke on this subject with his principal officers. 
It is even said that he wrote some verses upon his own disgrace, 
probably to forestall those which he dreaded at Paris.* Condd 
* Desormeauz, Hist, vol. L, p. 464. 
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flattered himself also that he should take his revenge this cam- 
paign by gaining a victory over the Spanish army; but the 
Marquis d’Ayetona, who commanded it, persisted in remaining 
intrenched under the guns of Lerida. It is said that the King 
of Spain never wrote at that time to his General without adding 
these words as a postscript : Above all, take good care never 
to engage in battle with that presumptuous youth.”* Condd 
could only therefore take by assault the little town of Ager, 
after three days’ siege. The Prince afterwards returned to 
Court, where he could not help reproaching the Minister for the 
negligence which he had shown as to sending him support in 
Spain. Mazarin humbly acknowledged his fault to him, and 
begged him to choose for himself which army he would command 
in the ensuing campaign. Conde chose the army in Flanders. 

Accordingly in the following month of May the Prince of 
Conde and his companions in arms were seen upon the banks of 
the Scheldt instead of those of the Segre. He had opposed to 
him the Archduke Leopold, with a Spanish army superior to his 
own ; nevertheless he succeeded in reducing the fortress of 
Ypres — a success, however, which was balanced by the surprise 
of Cdurtray by the Archduke. Courtray was then nearly stripped 
of troops, the Cardinal Mazarin having, without giving notice 
to Conde, sent orders to Count Palluau, the governor^ to. take a 
great part of the garrison to the siege of Ypres ; and ^his order 
caused the loss of his own town — a new example of the danger 
of a Minister directing the operations after he has appointed 
the generals ! How often at a later period has the Aulic Council 
caused the Austrian armies to be beaten ! 

Monsieur le Prince was absent from his army for four or five 
days in order to go to Paris and consult again with the Queen. 
In consequence of the dissensions which were now beginning to 
arise with the Parliament, the army was in an extreme state of 
destitution ; but Conde supplied some of his own money to its 
use. So that the state only exists,” said he, I shall never 
“ want for anything !”t 

Meanwhile the Archduke, whose army was daily receiving 
fresh reinforcements, attempted to penetrate into Picardy. Conud 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii. p. 253. 
t Memorable Actions, by Father Bergisr. 
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followed him with fourteen thousand men and eighteen pieces of 
cannon, and found him intrenched before the town of Lens. 
He offered him battle in the plain ; but Leopold, though he had 
eighteen thousand soldiers under his command, seeing the con- 
queror of Rocroy before him, determined to remain within his 
lines. General Beck, who commanded under him, and who had 
already made trial of Conde’s ardour and impetuosity, flattered 
himself that he should again see him despise the advantage of 
the ground, and attack his enemy at all risks. But Conde, far 
from entertaining so rash a design, thought only of drawing the 
enemy from their position. He found no other ^nieans than to 
leave his own with feigned disorder. At the dawn of the follow- 
ing day, therefore, the 20th of August, he began his march, con- 
ducting the rearguard himself, and from time to time casting an 
impatient glance tow'ards Lens, from whence he hoped to see the 
Archduke move on. 

The Prince’s inanceuvre had all the effect which he anticipated. 
General Beck tliinking to profit by this retreat, came out of his 
lines, advanced into the plain, and darted upon the French with 
his Lorraine cavalry. He was soon supported by Leopold and 
the mass of the Spanish sinny. Then commenced the celebrated 
battle of Lens, one of the most glorious which the reign of Louis 
XIV. could boast. At first the enemy appeared to have the 
advantage, but everything soon yielded to the genius of Cond4. 
The Spanish troops were not only defeated, but nearly destroyed ; 
the number of their killed was estimated at four thousand, and 
their prisoners at six thousand : the rest dispersed, and the Arch- 
duke found himself almost without an army. All the baggage, 
all the artillery, and nearly all the General oificers.fell into the 
Prince’s hands. Amongst tliese latter was seen the brave 
General Beck, pierced with several wounds, and nearly broken- 
hearted at the distress of a defeat. He was conveyed to Arras, 
but death, which he ardently prayed for, soon released him from 
his regrets and his sufferings.* 

Conde ran great risks in this battle, exposing himself every 
where without any regard to his life. Two of his pages were 

* ** He did nothing but swear during his imprisonment until he died of 
* his wounds, without consenting to receive civilities from any body, not 
“ even from the Prince of Conde, so violently enraged was he at the loss of 
“ this battle.” (Memoirs of Moutglat voL ii., p. 279.) 
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killed by his side. But a danger far more strange and singular 
awaited him after his victory, when the Prince and the Marechal 
de Grammont both pursuing the enemy— one on the right wing, 
the other at the head of the left — joined one another beyond the 
defile of Lens. “ Still sword in hand the Prince came to the 
Marshal to embrace and congratulate him upon what he had 
done, but their two horses commenced a most furious fight 
with each other, having previously been as gentle as mules, 
and they nearly eat up one another, so that they made their 
“ masters run risks even greater than those they had gone 
through during the conflict !”* 

On the very day of the victory Coiidt^ despatched the Duke de 
Chdtillon to announce it to the Court. The first words of the 
young King were, “ Ah ! how sorry the Parliament will be at 
this news I”*!" which clearly shows the kind of education he was 
receiving. Anne of Austria, more composed, had perhaps the 
same feelings, but avoided such expressions. According to the 
(Cardinal de Retz : — “ Chdtillon told me, a quarter of an hour 
“ after he had left the Palais Royal, that Cardinal Mazarin 
‘‘ expressed much less joy at the victory, than grief that a part 
“ of the Spanish army had escaped. You must remark, if you 
** please, that he was speaking to a man entirely devoted to 
“ Monsieur le Prince, and that he was talking of one of the 
“ greatest exploits that have ever been effected in w’ar. I cannot 
“ help telling you that the battle being nearly lost. Monsieur le 
Prince retrieved and gained it by one single glance of that 
“ eagle eye which you know him to possess— an eagle eye which 
“ sees through everything in war, and is never dazzled there 
After such a victory as that of Lens, the invasion, and perhaps 
the conquest of Flanders 'might have been anticipated ; but the 
troubles in the capital, of which we shall have to speak in the 
next chapter, so entirely engrossed the Queen’s attention, that 
she sent orders to the Prince to terminate quickly the campaign 
against the foreign enemy. Cond6 therefore limited himself to 
the siege of the- Jittle town of Fumes, which he took without 
any difficulty, but where a shot fired from the garrison gave him 
a severe contusion in the thigh. 

* Memoirs of Mardchal de Grammont, vol. i., p. 292, ed. 1716. 
t Memoirs of Motteville, vol. ii. p. 238. 
t Memoirs of Hetz, vol. i., p. 154, ed. 1817. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Dissensions between the Court and the Parliament of Paris — Arrest of 
Blancmesnil and Broussel — Insurrection of the People — The Queen Regent 
yields — Conde arrives from Flanders — His Conferences with the Coad- 
jutor, afterwards Cardinal de Retz — The Queen Regent removes Louis 
XIV. from Paris— The War of the Fronde— Conduct of Condd in the 
Blockade of Paris — Defection of Tjprenne— Peace signed at RueL 

Ti3l.l now we have seen Condd the brave defender of his country, 
the faithful subject of his King. The scene is now about to 
change : to foreign hostilities will now be added civil wars, and 
we shall often have occasion to represent our hero misled by 
his impetuosity, and the victim of his own passions rather 
than of his enemies. Let us show the justice of his first mo- 
tives, and acknowledge the force of the circumstances to which 
at last he yielded ; but do not let us attempt, like the crowd of 
panegyrists, to question eternal principles, in the hope of vciiluig 
the errors of a single man. 

For some time irritation had been growing between the Court 
of the Palais Royal and the Parliament of Paris. It may be 
said that reason was almost entirely on the side of the latter. 
The taxes rendered necessary by war, and sometimes by prodi- 
gality, had been raised by the Royal Intend^nts in the provinces 
with all kinds of fraud, which doubled their weight, and with 
a harshness which caused them to be felt more severely. The 
rights of the magistracy were ill understood and little respected 
by a Spanish Queen and an Italian Minister. On the other 
hand, the example of revolt which England was then giying 
had fermented in everybody’s head. 

The young men especially^ and the common people, asked 
only to go forward — no matter where, no matter with whom. 
But the chiefs of the Parliament, full of real patriotism, were far 
from taking for their models the English members of parlia- 
ment, who at that moment were sending their King to trial ; and 
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they repelled, as the greatest insult, even all comparison with 
them. When one reflects on the course, equally firm and mo- 
derate, which the Parliament of Paris always continued to 
pursue — when one contemplates that long and illustrious train 
of upright magistrates, from the Chancellor de PHOpital to 
Lamoignon de Maleshcrbes — sometimes opposed to the King, 
and sometimes supporting the King— but ever, ever according 
to their duty, and at the post of danger — how base must be the 
mind which could deny them its admiration and respect ! 

There were, however, some other chiefs not included in the 
magistracy, who, less pure in their principles, sought to turn the 
public agitation to their own advantage. Foremost amongst 
these was the Duke de Beaufort. On the 1st of June in this 
year he had found means to gain over one of his guards at the 
Donjon of Vincennes, and to let himself down by a rope into 
one of the ditches, whilst fifty men on horseback, his friends or 
dq)endants, awaited him on the other side, and assisted him in 
climbing out. Since that time he sometimes remained carefully 
hidden, and sometimes appeared in public with a strong escort, 
but was always watching a good opportunity to put himself at the 
head of the common people of Paris, of whom he was the idol. 

Another popular chief, much more formidable from his talents, 
was Paul de Gondy, then Coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, 
and since more generally known under the name of Cardinal de 
Retz. He was born in 1613 : the younger son of a family ancient 
in Italy, and illustrious in France. Forced against his inclina- 
tion into Holy Orders, he had brought to them both the virtues 
and vices of the military profession — loose morals, frank manners, 
undaunted courage, and a devouring thirst for revolts and wars. 
One day, amidst the troubles which we shall have to describe, 
the people seeing a dagger peep from under his ^own, could not 
help exclaiming, “ There is the breviary of our Archbishop !” 
In truth, however, it might be alleged of him that he had 
taken a cut-throat for his model rather than a soldier. What 
can one say of a priest who thought it necessary to defend him- 
self, as though from the charge of weakness, because he had not 
carried into execution a project which he had previously formed, 
o£ assassinating Cardinal Richelieu ? * How reconcile such de 
* Memoirs, vol. i., p. 34, cd. 1817. 
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pravity of judgment with so much genius, and with that admir- 
able power of language which was remarked in ■ his life, and 
which may still even now be admired in his Memoirs — a work 
whose style, ever lofty yet adorned, often recalls the ancient 
writers, in whose study the author had been reared ? 

At the time of which we are speaking, Gondy, foreseeing the 
troubles, and hoping to play the first part in them, neglected no 
opportunity of establishing his influence amongst the people. He 
affected great piety, and thus attached the religious party to 
himself. He distributed immense sums to help the poor. The 
ladies of gallantry whose lover he was, became his political 
agents. • An old and devout aunt, without being the least aware 
of it, was also made useful to the same ends : she went from place 
to place distributing alms amongst the common people ; and the 
good lady never failed to add, “ Pray to God for my nephew ; 

it is he whom lie has thought fit to make His instrument for 
“ this good deed !*'• 

During this general fermentation amongst the people, the 
Queen on her part became more and more soured: ‘‘ I am weary,” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘ of saying every day. We shall see what they will 
do to-morrow If . . • Monsieur le Cardinal is a great deal too 
“ good,” she continued; “he will spoil everything by always 
“ wishing to spare his enemies.” Mazarin, with more wisdom, 
used to answer her, “ You are brave, like a recruit who does 
“ not know the danger !” The Minister, however, was seriously 
alarmed at the celebrated Decree of Union, by which it was 
ordered that the four Upper Companies should assemble in the 
Chamber of St. Louis and deliberate for the good of the State. 
But another Decree, which suppressed the Boyal Intendants, 
touched the Court, according to Gondy^s expression, “ in the 
“ very apple of the eye.” The Queen tried alternately to inti- 
midate the Parliament by her threats and to l^end it by her 
entreaties. The Duke of Orleans, sent by her Majesty, em- 
ployed all his eloquence, but in vain. A Court of Justice, held 
by the young King in person, prohibited the continuation of the 
assemblies ; but no notice was taken of the prohibition. 

In this state of things came the news of the battle of Lens. 

* De Retz, vol. i., p. 51, ed. 1817. ., 
t Memoirs of Motteville, vol. il., p. 159, ed. 1723. 
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Anne of Austria, who already projected a great blow, was trans- 
ported with joy ; thinking that she could venture upon almost 
* anything under cover of the laurels which Conde had gathered. 
A solemn Te Deum in honour of the victory was announced 
according to former usage, in Noire Dame ; the Parliament in 
a body was to be present, and the Queen judged the opportunity 
favourable to carry off several of their chiefs, particularly 
Councillor Broussel, a good old man of eighty years of age, of 
a very limited understanding, but of a most irreproachable life, 
equally esteemed by his colleagues and beloved by the people. 
Accordingly on that day, after the ceremony, M. de Comminges, 
officer of the guard, arrasted the Couneillor Broussel hnd the 
President Blancmesnil, and conducted them, thr one to St. 
Germain, the other to Vincennes. There was great agitation 
amongst the populace : “ They carry off our flither !” repeated 
they with loud cries. Some stones were thrown, and some 
chains were stretched across the streets ; nevertheless towards 
night the mob dispersed by degrees. But during the night the 
Coadjutor and the other ringleaders put everything in motion 
for a general and well-regulated insurrection, Befoif^p morning 
a hundred thousand men were under arms, and twdl thousand 
barricades were erected, wdiilst the windows of all the neigh- 
bouring houses were furnished with large paving-stones, re^y 
to hurl down upon the King’s troops if they advanced. The old 
swords of the League reappeared, and “ I saw,” says the Coad- 
jutor, “ Anongst others a lance dragged, rattier than carried, by 
“ a little boy of eight years old, which must assuredly have be- 
“ longed to the former Engl'sli wars.”* The Mar^clial de la 
Meilleraie, at the head of some guards, was driven back to the 
Louvre; and the Chancellor Seguier, who went to carry the 
Queen’s orders to the Parliament, narrowly escaped being cut to 
pieces: he succeeded with difficulty in taking refuge intlie lldtel 
de Luynes, on the Quai des Augustins, where he hid himself in 
a cupboard. 

During this time the Parliament left the Palais de Jmtice in 
a body to demand of the Queen the liberty of the prisoners. It 
was an imposing sight to behold a hundred and sixty magistrates 
in their robes, walking two and two, the First President Mold at 
* Memoirs of Betz, voL i., p. 187, ed. 1817. 
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their head, in the midst of a countless crowd, which divided before 
them, and saluiet* them with cries of ‘‘ Vive k Roi I et Vive k 
“ Pnrkmcnt 1” Having arrived at the Palais Royal, the Queen 
received tuoin with a severe countenance and a rough answer : 
“ I am aware,” said she, “ that tliere is some noise in the town, 
“ bu^ '»at noise is not so great as people say. Under my mother- 
“ in-law the Queen, Monsieur le Prince wt.s arrested and con- 

veyed to the Bastille and tlie poj)ulaee was not affected ; will 
“ they do wor'^e for a simple Councillor like Broussel? But if 
“ anj harm comes of it, you, gentlemer of the Parliament, shall 
“ answer for it with your fieads, an ‘ tht>sc of your wives and 
“ children I” After these ords the Queen rushed back to her 
inner chamber, slamming the door after her with violence. 

Time passed, however, and the insurrection was increasing. 
The Princes, the Ministers, the courtiers, all united in trying to 
shake the determination of the Queen. The unfortunate wife of 
Charles I., then a refugee in France, was at that moment in tfce 
closet of Anne of Austria, and assured her tliat the troubles in 
England had never appeared so formid ible in their commence- 
ment, nor the minds of men so hcatc'd and incensed. After 
several parleys, and with a det*p sigh, the Queen at last yielded. 
Two letters patent were that day dispatched to Vincennes and to 
fSt. Germain, to set at liberty the prisoners, while a decree of the 
Parliament ordered the populace to return to their usual occu- 
pations. But the peojde obeyed only when they actually saw 
Broussel, “ our father,” return to the town ; then the^f'^hastened 
to loose the chains and pull down the barricades ; and a few 
hours after no trace remained of so alarming a tumult. 

Such uas the first act of those troubles which were called 
“ The War of the Fr(mde** (or the Sling), a singular name, 
which is explained by a jest of Bachaumont, and an allusion to 
the custom of some school-boys who fought one another with 
slings and stones in the ditches of Paris. 

But though the traces of the tumult had rapidly disappeared 
from the streets, they remained imprinted as with fire, and ever 
burning, in the bosom of the Queen. Haughty and intrepid, it 
was not fear that filled her mind, like the Duke of Orleans’s, nor 
the hope of deceiving, like Cardinal Mazarin’s. Her whole soul 
was given up to the thirst of vengeance. She first imprisoned 
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two of her former Ministers, Messieurs de Chateauneuf and de 
Chavigni, to whom she partly attributed what had just taken place. 
She sent a courier to the Prince of Conde, ordering him to termi- 
nate the campaign as quickly as possible, and hasten to come and 
support her with his counsels and his sword. Conde obeyed, 
though with regret, already foreseeing the disasters of a career 
w'here moderation is nearly impossible, and where even success 
becomes ruinous, from the spite and rancour which it raises. I 
arrived at Calais on the 8th of September,’* says Bussy Babutin 
in his Memoirs ; “ I found there the Prince w^ounded by a musket- 
“ shot which he had received at the siege of Fumes ; he was re- 

“ turning to Court by the King’s order As 1 en- 

“ tered his room he began to sing merrily, 

* Oh la folle entreprise 
‘ Du Prince de Conde I * 

‘‘ which was an old song composed formerly upon the Prince his 
father ; and he afterwards made me tell him the details of all 
the events at Paris.” ♦ 

On arriving in the capital Conde did not find the Court there. 
It had retired to lluel, to the house which formerly belonged 
to Cardinal Richelieu, and since then to his niece the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon. Conde followed it thither, and arrived there the 
same day as the Coadjutor. Hoping still to preserve peace by 
moderation, he whispered in the prelate’s car as he passed, “ I 
“ shall be with you to-morrow at seven o’clock ; there will be 
“ too many people at the H6tel de Condd I ” Accordingly, the 
next morning tliey had a long conference in the Archbishop’s 
garden. They agi’ecd that Cond<§ should attempt to accustom 
the Queen by degrees to listen to some truths to which she had 
always hitherto turned a deaf ear, and that oif^the other hand 
the Coadjutor should conduct Monsieur le Prince in the night, 
incognito, to Broussel and to another Councillor of the Parlia- 
ment named Longucil, to exhort them to moderation, and to 
assure them that in any emergency they should not be abandoned. 
In relating these details a long while afterwards, De Retz adds. 
It is certain that in the agitation which then existed, there was 
but this one remedy to re-establish aiikirs.”f 

' Bussy Babutin, vol. i., p. 164^ ed. 1711. 
f Memoirs, vol. L, p. 212, ed. 1817. 
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But these wise measures were interrupted by the Prince’s own 
impetuosity. The next day he was again, at Ruel, where he saw 
some deputies from the Parliament arrive, to ask of the Queen 
the liberation of ChaVigni and Chateauneuf. A line of Austria 
replied haughtily, that slie had caused those Ministers to be 
arrested for good and strong reasons, for which she was account- 
able only to God, and to the King her son, when he should be of 
an age to be able to judge of them. At this same interview the 
Dukt of Orleans, the Prince of Conti, and the Puke de Longue- 
ville, took occasion to make a protestation of their attachment to 
the Queen, and even of their friendship for Mazarin. Then Mon- 
sieur le Prince, led on by the heat of the conversation, and thinking 
that he saw an attempt made against the Royal authority, pledged 
himself much more than he had intended. The deputies having 
invited him to come and take his place in Parliament, and assist 
them with his advice, he answered that he should take the Queen’s 
orders upon tliat subject, and should act according to them Qn 
this as on every other occasion ; that he exhorted the Councillors 
to do the same, or they would be well punished for their disobe- 
dience ; that he would spill the very last drop of his blood in 
supporting the Queen’s interest, and should never separate him- 
self from it, nor from the friendship which he had promised to 
Monsieur le Cardinal. 

His threatening tone did not alarm the Parliament, but taught 
them their danger. They received at the same time the news 
that four thousand Germans in the service of Prance, a^id under 
the orders of Monsieur d’Erlach, had passed the Somme, and were 
approaching Paris. Without hesitation the Parliament issued a 
decree, that th|^ safety of the town should be provided for ; that 
the PrMt of the merchants should take measures for collecting 
wheat and other provisions ; and tliat on the very next day they 
should deliberate upon the execution of the decree of 1617. 
That decree had been issued on the occasion of the Marechal 
d’Ancre, and interdicted, under pain of death, that any foreigner 
should take part in the ministry. To revive it at this time was 
declaring war against Mazarin. 

This violence on the part of the Parliament deeply grieved 
the Prince of Cond^, who on the other hand did not less deplore 
the despotism of the Court. In a second conference of three 
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hours which he had with the Coadjutor, he made use of these 
expressions : Mazarin is not aware what he is doing, and he 

would ruin the State if one did not take care. The Parliament 
goes too fast ; you told me they would, and I see it. If they 
“ had acted with caution, as we had concerted, we should settle 
“ with them our affairs and those of the public. They are rushing 
into the danger, and if I rushed in with them, I should perhaps 
“ gain more by it than they can ; but my name is Louis de Bour- 
“ bon, and I will not shake the Crown. Those devils of square** 
“ caps — ^are they mad, that they would engage me either to make 
a civil war, or strangle them, and put over their heads as well 
‘‘ as over mine that rascally Sicilian, who will ruin us all in the 
‘‘end?»* 

Full of this idea of combining contrary interests, and regret- 
ting his passion of the previous evening in speaking to the de- 
puties, Cond^ returned that very day to Buel. They were 
liolding a council there, and the Queen insisted that the time 
was now at hand for overcoming the rebels by the force of arms. 
All eyes turned towards the Prince, as the only person who 
could carry into execution this Royal desire. Then Conde made 
some vague protestations of his zeal, but added that he could not^ 
promise to take a town like Paris with only the four thousand 
men commanded by Monsieur d’Erlach. Besides, the treaty of 
peace was on the eve of being concluded at Munster ; did not 
they run great risks of delaying the signature and losing the 
fruit of so many victories if a civil war were to break out? For 
these reasons, he thought that an accommodation of afiairs would 
be preferable, and he would readily employ'-himself in bringing 
it about, if the Queen commanded him; * 

Without Condo’s assistance nobody at Court ventured to think 
of a civil war. As he himself advised an adjustment, they were 
compelled to do what he wished. Anne of Austria, sullenly 
submissive, and postponing her vengeance with regret, but not 
relinquishing the hope of it, allpwed the Prince to write on that 
very day to the Parliament, and propose a conference for peace.t 
Conferences accordingly took place at St. Germain, held on 
one side by the Prince of Condd and the Duke of Orleans, and 

* Memoirs of Retz, vol. i., p. 216, ed.’ 1817. 
f Lettre du Prince de Condd, le 23 Sept. 1648. 
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on the other principally by the Presidents Mathleu Mole and 
Viole. The greatest difficulty which now remained was upon 
the subject of individual safety, the Parliament insisting at all 
events to put some restraint upon arbitrary arrests. As a step 
towards reconciliation the Chancellor came to announce that the 
Queen consented to the projected restraint so far as it applied to 
the officers of the Parliament and other judicial courts, reserv- 
ing only the exercise of her absolute authority in regard to 
Princes and the persons belonging to her Court who might incur 
her displeasure. But the President Mole nobly refused this ex- 
clusive pri\’llege for himself and his colleagues. It is not only 

“ our own safety which we have in view,*^ said he, “ but the 
public safety, and that of the Princes and nobles, as well as of 
“ all the King’s subjects, in order that neither one nor other shall 
“ be imprisoned except by legal means.” 

On another day^ the violence of Monsieur le Prince had well 
nigh embroiled everything. The President VioJe having de* 
dared that he had orders from his Company to obtain, pre- 
viously {prialahlement) to every other business, a security for 
those who were imprisoned. Condo took fire at this expression of 
previously,” of which he did not distinguish the real meaning. 
Bising with precipitation, he said, in a voice trembling with 
emotion, “Every one should weigh himself to know his own 
“ worth : this ‘ previously’ is not a suitable word in the mouth 
“ of subjects addressing their masters ; if it means that the 
“ Queen will be compelled, against her inclination, to restore 
“ M. de Chavigni to liberty, I shall know how to make the 
“ Royal wish respected, as also the dignity of the Princes of the 
“ Blood ! ” In vain did the President Viole protest that this 
word “ previously” implied only entreaties and humble supplica- 
tions. The Prince, without listening to his excuses, broke up 
the conference in anger, and went out, repeating several times 
with oaths the word which had offended him. * 

A little reflection, however, convinced the Prince of his own 
impetuosity upon this occasion, as upon his first answer at Buel. 
No one had more interest than himself in this article of indi- 
vidual safety ; no one knew better that great merit is often de- 
nounced and pimished at Court as the greatest of crimes, lie 
* St. Aolaire, vol. i. p. 256. 
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now therefore only opposed feebly, and as it were for form's 
sake, the demands of the deputies ; and the result of the nego- 
tiation crowned all their wishes. 

, It was agreed between them, according to the articles deli- 
berated upon ill the Chamber of St. Louis, that a quarter of the 
taxes should be remitted ; tliat the King should return to Paris ; 
that the prisoners should be restored to liberty ; that hencefor- 
ward no one should be arrested unless it w'cre in the power of 
his legal judges to interrogate him within twenty -four hours. 

These articles, especially the latter, merit a comparison with 
the Bill called Habeas Corpus^ which the English thirty years 
later wrested from the Royal authority. All honour is rightly 
due to tliat ancient Parliament of Paris, equally firm and en- 
lightened, the hope of the oppressed, the support at once of the 
liberties and laws, never staining itself by those frantic excesses 
which are seen in periods of excitement, nor yet by those per- 
sonal interests which rule over and disgrace more tranquil times. 
If the privileges which they so gloriously conquered and defended 
were only transitory — if the seed which they tlirew did &11 
on good ground, or was soon choked by thorns — should wii^^Cre- 
fore esteem them the less ? Let us acknowledge that in the Ha- 
beas Corpus Bill the English Parliament had more suepe^ and 
permanence, but not more wisdom and integrity I 

These articles, drawn up in the form of a Royal Declaration, 
were carried by the Duke of Orleans and the Prin^ of Condd 
to the Queen. Bathed in tears, she affixed her signamre to them 
on the 24th of October, the very same day that the peace with 
Germany was being signed at Munster. It was — or rather it 
ought to have been — a great day for France. 

A few days after, the Queen, taking back her son to Paris, 
according to the articles agreed upon, was received with cries 
of rejoicing, and many expressions of respect and gratitude. 
But so far from allowing herself to be softened and appeased, 
she thought only of renewing the struggle under better auspices. 
The peace with Germany and the army which Turenne was 
bringing back to the Rhine afforded the means, and she hoped, 
after a little while, to stir up discord between the Prince of 
Condo and the Parliament. She knew that the military habits 
of the young hero had inspired him with a great contempt for 
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all gentlemen of the long robe. She knew that his haughty 
spirit bowed unwillingly beneath the yoke of the law. Wait/' 
said Mazarin to her — “ wait to see the effect which these tunuil- 
“ tuous assemblies will have upon the mind of Monsieur le 
Prince when he has watched them more narrowly, and you 
will by degrees prevail upon him to accept the command of 
“ your army against the Parliament.” 

The effects foreseen by this crafty Bfinister were not long in 
appearing. To see lawyers deliberating upon State affairs, and 
oppose even Princes of the Blood, appeared a most monstrous 
thing to the victor of Rocroy. The disgust which he soon con- 
ceived for the Parliament was skilfully fomented by the Queen’s 
well-timed advances, and the pretended submission of the Car- 
dinal. To attach Condo still more to her, the Queen issued 
letters patent in the month of December, conferring upon Mon- 
sieur le Prince and his successors, with the most extended privi- 
leges, the town and dependencies of Clermont, in Lorraine.* 

The growing irritation of Condo against several members of 
the Parliament at last broke out on the 16th of December. A 
discussion having arisen on several infringements which were 
said to have been committed against the Declaration of the 24th 
of October, Monsieur le Prince, giving his opinion after the 
Duke of Orleans, spoke with great warmth in favour of the 
Ministers. The Councillor Qimtre-Sous answered liim, but 
Conde, being no longer master of his passion, interrupted 
Quatre-Sous with oaths, and with a movement of his hand 
which greatly resembled a threat, Conde often since declared 
that he had not the least idea of such a thing.l At the moment 
his friends in the Parliament hastened to protest that it was his 
usual gesture, and not a threat — to which Quatre-Sous answered 
with much insolence of manner, that if it was his usual gesture, 
it was a very unseemly gesture, and that he ought to correct 
himself of it.J The clamour increased, several Councillors 
quitted their places ; and if the dinner hour had not arrived, the 
breach would have widened still more. 

That same day, after noon, the Prince had a long conversation 

* Essai par Louis Joseph, Prince de Condd, p. 73. 
t Memoirs of Retz, vol. L, p. 229, ed. 1817. 

% Memoirs of Nemours, p. 228, ed. 1817. 
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with the Coadjutor, who came to see him at the Hdtel de Cond($. 
** I found,” says Gondy, “ that the disgust which I had already 
observed in his mind *had turned to anger, and even to fury. 
“ He told me, swearing, that it was impossible to bear any 
longer the insolence of those citizens who aimed at the Royal 
authority ; that so long as he had thought that Mazarin was 
their only aim, he had been with them ; that I had myself 
« confessed to him more than twenty times that there were no 
certain measures to be taken with people who could not 
answer for themselves from one quarter of an hour to another, 
because they never can answer an instant for their Com- 
pany ; that he could not make up his mind to command an 
army of madmen ; that he was a Prince of the Blood ; that 
he would not shake the State ; that if the Parliament had con- 
“ ducted itself in the manner which had been agreed upon, all 
miglit have been set right again, but acting as it did, it was 
going just the way to ruin itself I” 

The Coadjutor replied to these reflections by a long and 
eloquent discourse, sparing no pains to draw Conde into his 
party. ^^But my speech,” adds he, “did not persuade Mon- 
sieur le Prince, wlio was already prepossessed against me ; he 
“ answered my particular reasons only by general ones— ^ habit 
“ which belongs to his character. Heroes have their defects, 
“ and that of Monsieur le Prince was not having — with one of 
“ the finest understandings in the world — any power of consis- 
tently following out a subject. He said to me, two or three 
“ times, angrily, that he would make the Parliament see, if they 
“ continued to act as they had done, that they were not as 
“ powerful as they imagined, and could soon be brought to their 
“ senses.” 

To gain still further lights as to the designs of the Court, 
Gondy told the Prince that Paris would be a morsel rather hard 
of digestion ; “ to which he answered me angrily, ‘ It will not 
be taken like Dunkirk, by mines and attacks ; but if the bread 
“ made at Gonesse was withheld from them even for a week’— • 
** 1 caught at the hint immediat&y, and retorted that the enter- 
prise of closing the entrance to the bread made at Gonesse 
<< might probably present some difficulties. * What difficulties ?’ 
replied he, bluntly ; ^ will the townsmen make a sally to give 
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** battle ?’ — ‘ That battle would be a small matter, Sir, if there 
‘‘ was no one but themselves,* said I. — ‘ Who will be with them ?* 
‘‘retorted he; ‘will you — ^you who are now speaking?’ — ‘It 
“ would be a very bad sign,* answered I ; ‘ it would smell strongly 
“ of the League.* He reflected a little, and then he said to me, 
“ ‘ Do not let us jest : would you be mad enough to embark 
“ with those people ?* 

“ A little while after the Prince added these words : ‘ If you 
“ were to engage yourself in a bad affair, I should pity you ; 
“ but I should not have any just ground of complaint against 
“ you. Do not either complain of me, and do me the justice 
“ to say what is really due to truth ; which is, that I promised 
“ no tiling to Longuoil and Broussel which the Parliament has 
“ not dispensed with my doing by its conduct.’ 

Such was the last conference between these two remarkable 
men, then friends, and well-wishers to each other, but on the 
eve of giving themselves up to two antagonist parties, for many 
long years fierce and unsparing enemies, but reunited at last 
under the shield of misfortune, and by the interests of common 
hatred. The details which have just been read deserve the 
more confidence, since they were dictated by Gondy himself, on 
his return, to his confidant Laigues, and later inserted by himself 
in his Memoirs'.* 

It appears, however, that the project of intercepting the bread 
from Gonesse did not emanate from the Prince himself. He 
had proposed, on the contrary, to bring the army close to the 
capital, to join it with the young King, to take possession of 
the Arsenal, and to place the guns at the entrance of the prin- 
cipal streets. But M. Le Tellier, then secretary of state, having 
given it as his advice that Paris should be reduced by famine, 
this plan was preferred by Mazarin and by the Queen, and Conde 
was obliged to conform to it. 

All the arrangements being made, the time chosen for the 
commencement of the enterprise was on Tw'elfth-Night, that 
is the 6th of January, 1649. During the evening the Queen 
talked of nothing but her devotions, saying that she would go 
and pass the next day at the “ Val de Grace.” t At night she 

Memoirs of Retz, vol. i., p. 243, ed. 1817. 
f Memoirs of Motteville, vol. ii., p. 447* 
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withdrew into her inner chamber as usual, went to bed, and dis- 
missed her women ; but rising again immediately, she went out 
with her two sons by a private ^oor. In the court-yard she was 
joined by the Duke of Orleans and Mademoiselle, the Prince and 
Princess of Conde, the Princess Dowager, and the Prince of 
Conti; in short, all the Princes and Princesses except the 
Duchess de Longueville, who excused herself upon the plea of 
being with child. The Royal Family being thus assembled in 
the street, set off together to St. Germain, where there had not 
been time to make any preparation for their reception, and tliey 
were compelled to make use of some coarse mattresses and some 
bundles of straw to lie upon.* 

The next day a letter from the Queen, addressed to the Prhdt 
and TSchevins of Paris, announced “ that the King had deter- 
“ mined, with great grief, to leave his good town, in order 
that he might not remain exposed to the pernicious designs 
of some of the officers of the Parliament, who had an under- 
“ standing with the enemies of the State, and had gone so far 
‘‘ as to conspire for seizing his person.” So evident a false- 
hood imposed on no one. The Parliament, justly irritated, took 
no notice of a second Lettre de Cachet exiling them to Montargis, 
but issued a decree that the Queen should be entreated by a 
deputation to make known the names of the calumniators of 
the Company, in order that tliey might be proceeded against 
according to the rigour of the laws. Accordingly some de- 
puties from the Parliament went that same day to St. Germain, 
but were very ill received by Anne of Austria ; and the Prince 
of Conde told them with great wmth that the House of Bourbon 
could do very well without the Companies. Then the Parliament, 
no longer keeping any bounds, issued a decree on the next day 
almost unanimously : Wliereas Cardinal Mazarin is notoriously 
the author'of the present evils, the Court declares him to be a 
‘‘ disturber of the public peace and an enemy of the King and 
of the State, and enjoins"* him to withdraw from St. Germain 
** on this very day, from the kingdom within eight days, and after 
the said time commands all the subjects of the King to treat ;; 
‘‘ him as an outlaw.” 

*** In the Memoirs of Mademoiselle may be seen a most piteous account of 
the uncomfortable night she passed (vol. i., p. 207). 
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Civil war was thus declared. The Parliament was not long 
in gaining some powerful aid Which the prudence of the Coad- 
jutor had been preparing. As soon as Gondy despaired of making 
the Prince of Conde the chief # their party, he had turned 
towards his sister for the same object. But let us hear his own 
words; I went by chance to see Madame de Longueville, 
“ whom I saw very seldom, because I was a great friend of her 
“ husband, who was not the person in all the Court the most in 

“ favour with her I found L.^r alone: she fell into conver- 

‘‘ sation upon public affairs, which were then the fashion ; she 

“ appeared to me to be very angry with the Court I Was 

“ quite aware that Monsieur le Prince de Conti was entirely in her 
“ hands. I v/ell knew the weakness of the Prince of Conti ; he 
“ w^as almost a child ; but that child was a Prince of ‘the Blood. 
“ I only wanted a name to animate what without one would be 

a mere phantom All these ideas struck my imagination 

at once As soon as I had opened to Madame de Longue- 

ville the smallest glimmering of the part she might play in the 
state to which adairs were then tending, she entered into it 
with more ecstasy of joy than I can express to you.”* 

In consequence of this engagement, we have already seen 
under what pretext the Duchess de Longueville excused herself 
from following the Royal Family in its retreat to St. Germain. 
The Prince of Conti was, as it were, carried off by his brother ; 
but he had hardly arrived at St. Germain ere he planned his 
departure, and in fact soon found means to escape and return to 
Paris. Conti was an offset very little worthy of the ancient 
stem from which he sprung. lie was deformed in figure, and 
had that malignity of temper — that pleasure in giving pain — 
which is not unfrequently to be found in the deformed. With 
time the defects of his mind became" corrected or softened by a 
sincere devotion, but in his youth he had hardly any. He was, 
however, destined for the ecclesiastical profession, and the Prince 
of Conde had just been sustaining a (jispute on his account with 
the Duke of Orleans for nomination of France to the Car- 
jdinars hat ; the Duke asking it for his favourite, the Abbe de 
a Riviere, and the Prince wishing it for his brother. The alter- 

* Memoirs of Retz, voi i., pp. 244, 247, ed. 1817. 
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cation was terminated in favour of Conde, but became useless by 
Conti’s refusal to take orders ; he viewed with envy the military 
fame of his elder brother, and thought that he had only to wish, 
to become his equal. 

Besides the Prince of Conti, the Duchess drew to the cause of 
the Parliament her husband, the Duke de Longueville, and her 
lover the Prince of Marsillac. This latter was eldest son of 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and afterwards succeeded to that 
title : he is known as the author of ^ Memoirs,’ and celebrated 
as the author of ‘ Maxims.’ The Dukes d’Elbeuf, de Beaufort, 
and de Bouillon, the Marechal de la Motte, and several other 
great nobles, but each of them from a different interest, embraced 
the same party. Out of respect to the Blood .Royal, the Parlia- 
ment, after some debates between its generals, conferred the title 
of Generalissimo on the Prince of Conti. Every new defender 
of legal rights was hailed with acclamation. But the publip' 
enthusiasm was at its height when the Duchesses de Longueville 
’ and de Bouillon, both radiant with beauty, came to the H6tel de 
Ville, where they declared their intention of residing with their 
children, under the care of the townsmen, as hostages for the 
fidelity of their husbands to tlie service of the town. “ Only 
“ conceive,” writes the Cardinal de Retsf, these two ladies 
“ upon the steps of the Hotel de Ville, more beautiful because 
“ they seemed to be carelessly dishevelled, though in trutli they 

were not ; each holding one of her children in her arms, and 
“ each child no less lovely than its mother. ' The Grhfe was 
“ filled with people, even to the roofs ; all the tnen were shouting 
“ with joy, all the women melting to tears.”* 

The guard of townsmen and the other troops who were at the 
orders of the Parliament were soon on foot and ready for the 
campaign. They adopted as their device upon their colours 

Qcaerimus Regem Nostrum 

(we seek our liSng). The Bastille, where the Queen had left a > 
garrison, was besieged and taken in a very few days. To defray; 
the needful expenses the Parliament levied a tax of a hundred! 
and fifty francs upon every house a pwte cocKkre^ and of thirtyf 


* De Eetz, vol. i., p. 282, ed. 1817 
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francs upon every shop. Resolved to set the first example in 
itself, the Parliament generously taxed its own members at one 
million of livres — a precedent not very frequently followed by 
any modern Chamber of Deputies ! 

The rage whicii vve have seen that Conde willingly indulged, 
even in opposition to strictly legal r(?sistance, will make us judge 
of his transpoits of fury when he heard of his brother’s flight 
and his sis-i-er’s declaration. He became so full of wrath that no 
one dared either to accost or speak to him. Rut his resentment 
having soon turned to raillery, he went and found a little hunch- 
back, had him clothed in a gilded coat, and presented him to the 
Queen with these words : “ Here, Madam, is the generalissimo 
“ of Paris !”* 

In this frame of mind Conde’s greatest wish was to make his 
family repent their desertion. Rut military means were wanting 
to him ; he had neither money nor stores ; he was now in the 
very heart of a severe winter ; and his army, for reducing an 
immense town, consisted only of eight thousand men. He had 
hoped for some reinforcements ; but the other Parliaments of the 
kingdom were already in movement to support that of I’aris, and 
gave the King’s troops employment in the provinces. The 
l’riiic(j, however, accustomed to do great things with slender 
means, did not despair of success ; and he wrested from the Pa- 
risians several of their fortified posts — especially those of Corbeil, 
of St. Cloud, and of St. Denis. A more important afiair took 
place at Charentoii on the 8th of February. The post was com- 
manded for the Parliament by a brave officer named Clanleu ; 
tlie attack was confided by the Prince to his friend the Duke de 
CliA,tillon. After an obstinate conflict, and a vigorous defence, 
all the iutrenchments were carried, and the Froudeurs were com- 
pelled to fall back towards Paris. Upwards of one hundred 
officers lost their lives on this day : on one side was killed the 
brave Clanleu, after having refused quarter ; on the other, Ch^- 
tillon received a mortal wound. 

This young nobleman,- who was on the point of being named 
a Marshal of France, died on the following day, and Mon- 
sieur le Prince, who was sometimes accused of being little sus- 


Menioirs of the Duchess de Nemours, p. 255, ed. 1817. 
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ceptible of friendship, showed true and bitter anguish at this 
loss : the hero was seen on this occasion to shed tears. Accord- 
ing to the memoirs of the times, the beautiful Duchess de Ch4- 
tillon did not feel any great despair, but counterfeited grief 
after the manner of ladies who love themselves too well to care 
much for any one else.”* It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the Duchess had some reason for displeasure against her hus- 
band ; during some time past he had neglected her for Mademoi- 
selle de Guerchy, and even in tliis last skirmish had worn one 
of the garters of that lady tied round his arm.f 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, Conde did not succeed in com- 
pleting the blockade of Paris. His army was so small, that whilst 
he was fighting on one side, the convoys easily entered on the 
other ; and the best proof is, that during all tlfis war the price 
of provisions rose very little in the markets of the town. • But . 
the chiefs of the Fronde took occasion of Condo’s activity to dis- 
credit him at Paris ; they hatl even spread amongst their party 
the report that the Prince eat nothing but the ears of his prison- 
ers I f — a calumny very well calculated for the minds of the com- 
mon people. Thus passed several weeks. During this time two 
great events were in preparation which appeared likely to en- 
sure the triumph of tlie Frondeurs — these were the treachery of 
Tiirenne, and the entrance of the Archduke into France. 

'[fhe Vicomte de Turenne had commanded the army in Ger- 
many, and, since the peace, was conducting it home. Forgetting 
that he was an officer in the service of the Queen, and remem- 
bering only that he was brother oftlie Duke de Bouillon, he had 
contracted engagements with the latter, and promised to make 
his troops declare in favour of the Parliament. He wrote to 
him at this time that there were only two Colonels in his army 
who gave him any trouble, and that he felt sure of gaining them 
over, by some means or other, in a few days. The secret was at 
first confined to the Duke de Bouillon, the Duchess, and the 
Coadjutor. 

An alliance with Spain, as a new support to their party, was 
warmly pressed by the Duke d’Elbeuf and the Coadjutor. But 

• Memoirs of Motteville, vol. ii., p. 524. 
t Memoirs of Mademoiselle, vol. i., p. 212, cd. 1746. 
t Desormeaux. vol. il, p. 197. 
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amongst the magistrates, even those the most violent against the 
Court, French feeling was not in this manner cast aside. There 
is nothing more invariable or more remarkable in all the civil 
wars which we are about to describe than the facility with which, 
on the slightest temptation, the great noblemen turned towards 
an army of Spain or of any other foreign power, and the firmness 
with which, on the contrary, the Parliament even in the most 
pressing dangers rejected the idea of introducing enemies within 
the frontier of their fatherland. The Coadjutor having assembled 
at his house those magistrates of whom he felt the most secure, 
had scarcely let fiill some obscure hints of a Spanish alliance ere 
the President ^e Nesmond asked angrily, how he ventured to 
send for members of the Parliament to make to them such a 
proposal ; anci^he President de Blaiicmesnil left the room say- 
ing that he did not wish for private conferences, which looked 
too much like faction and plotting. 

The conspirators, however (for may we not give that name to 
all who place their party before their country ?), did not lose 
courage. A Spanish monk, the agent of the Archduke, had just 
arrived at Paris provided with several signatures of his master 
on blank papers. The Coadjutor and the Duke de Bouillon 
undertook to present him to the Parliament as an ambassador. 
They equipped him in an officer's dress, gave him the title of 
Don Joseph Illescas, and by means of one of the blank signatures 
they fabricated for him his credentials, l^ing admitted before 
the Parliament after some debating, he addressed to them an 
artful discourse, protesting in his master's name that the Arch- 
duke renounced all ambitious views on the present occasion, 
and that he only entreated the Parliament to interpose for the 
conclusion of a general peace. But the upright magistrate!^ far 
from allowing themselves to be tempted by this bait, and thus 
infringing upon the Royal authority, immediately issued an una- 
nimous decree, that to the Archduke’s j)rop5sitions no answer 
should be returned, nor even any deliberation be held upon them 
till the Queen’s pleasure had been learnt upon the subject. The 
Presidents Mold and De Mesmes were named deputies to carry 
this decree to the Queen, and entreat her at the same time to 
restore peace to her'good town of Paris. 

It should be observed that this noble example of moderation 
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and justice was given, not after any reverses, or in the midst of 
discouragement, but on the eve of great advantages, and when 
the party of the Parliament appeared to be prevailing, not only 
at Paris, but in nearly all the provinces. The Queen and the 
Prince of Condd were equally discouraged with their enter- 
prise ; and the Cardinal showed himself ready to swear to all 
the conditions asked— only reserving to himself the purpose of 
afterwards violating them on any. more favourable occasion ! In 
- this state of things they willingly consented to hold conferences, 
in order to terminate their differences amicably. These new 
conferences were held at Ruel : on one side the Princes of the 
Blood and the Ministers ; on the other, the Presidents Mol4 and 
De Mesmes. They agreed that during the negotiation the Royal 
troops should allow free entrance every day to a hundred mea- 
sures of corn. This condition was not, however, very well 
kept ; there were constant complaints of the insolence and ex- 
actions of the soldiery ; and Monsieur le Prince, being remon- 
strated with upon this subject, replied only : I am not a 

dealer in corn ; I do not understand anything of trade. 1 

undertook to let corn pass, but not to i^irnish any ; and the 
“ gentlemen of the Parliament would easily /be able to find some 
“ if they would but pay for it.” 

The Generals, that is to say, the noblemen of the party of the 
Fronde, viewed with grief these peaceful dispositions, and seeing 
that they could not draw the Parliament along with them to 
adopt their measures, took these measures without the Parlia- 
ment. They signed a treaty with Spain, sent the Marquis de 
Npirmoutier as their agent to the Low Countries, and did not 
rest tniHlie Archduke had entered Champagne at the head of an 
army. On the other hand Turenne was no less hastening his 
measures, and sent a letter, through the Prince of Conti, to 
the Parliament, announcing that he was coming at the head of 
his troops “ to offer himself to the Parliament for the King’s 
“ service.” This latter phrase, very skilfully framed for the 
interest of the insurrection, appears to have been borrowed from 
the English Roundheads. 

This bad news arrived at Court on the 10th of March, and 
produced extreme consternation. It seemed likely to prolong 
and envenom the war;, it became, on the contrary, the imme- 
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diate cause of peace. The deputies at Buel, seeing the enemies 
on the French territory, now thought only of saving the 
monarchy. In the middle of the following night the President 
de Mesmes went himself to Cardinal Mazarin, and spoke to him 
as follows : In the present state of afi&irs we have resolved 
to run any personal risk ; we will sign a peace to save the state ; 
“ we will sign it at this very moment, for the Parliament may 
“ revoke our commissions to-morrow. We risk everything: if 
we are disavowed, t'^ey will shut the gates of Paris against us ; 
they will bring us to trial ; they will treat us as traitors and 
felons. It is for you to grant us such terms as may jus- 
tify our proceedings. Your interest depends upon it, for if 
‘‘ the terms are reasonable, we shall be able to carry them against 
the factious ; but make them such as you will, we will sign 
“ them all. If we succeed, we have peace ; if we are disavowed, 
“ the blame will fall upon us alone.”* 

It may well be imagined with what joy the Cardinal received this 
unexpected assistance. But the generosity of the deputies Riiled 
in awakening his own. On the contrary, he profited by their zeal 
to impose upon them very unfavourable conditions. The peace 
was thus signed on the morning of the llth of March, and the 
deputies returned to Paris. But this great town was already 
chafing at the first news of such a treaty : the Generals were 
in despair at seeing their private interests thus flung away, 
and the common people loudly called out treason ! It was only 
through an immense crowd, and in the midst of hootings and 
revilings, that the deputies succeeded in reaching the Palais 
de Jmtice on the 13th of March, the day fixed upon by their 
Company for receiving their report. The proc^ verbal of the 
conferences held at Ruel having been read by the First Presi- 
dent, the Prince of Conti began to speak, and with a tone of 
great affected moderation complained that the conditions had 
been signed without consulting the Generals. Violent clamours 
against the negotiation were already to be heard on all sides, 
when Mole, raising his voice high above the others, replied to the 
Prince : “ As we must now conceal nothing — ^it is you who are 
“ the cause of this. Sir.” The general surprise having caused 


* De Retz, vol. i., p. 426. 
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a profound silence, Mol4 continued with increasing warmth : . 

Whilst we were at Buel you were treating with the enemies 
“ of France. You sqnt the Marquis de Noirmoutier to the Arch- 
“ duke ; before Noirmoutier you sent Bretigny, a gentleman in 
“ the service of your Highness. Your letters, which we have 
“ read, invited the Archduke to invade us, and gave the kingdoni 
“ a prey to foreign powers. Therefore when you had joined 
yourselves to the Parliament, and When you gave us such 
“ associates, could we suffer such an indignity ?” 

Quite bewildered with such a storm, and a coward at heart, the 
Prince replied timidly, that he and his friends had not taken this 
step without the consent of some of their Company. “ Name 
“ them !” exclaimed Mole, once more, in a voice of thunder, 
name them, and we will try them as criminals guilty of treason !” 
The Prince of Conti remained silent at this appeal, and all 
the members of the Parliament appeared to follow the impulse of 
their chief. But during this time a troop of ruffians, excited by 
the Generals, had broken down the barriers and had penetrated 
into the gallery. They were armed with daggers and pistols, 
and demanded with tremendous vociferations that they should 
have given up to them “ the great beard ” {la grande harbc), for 
it was thus that the populace designated Mold. From all sides 
was raised the cry of “ No peace I No Mazarin !” Some few 
voices were even heard to pronounce the word “ Republic !” 

Even according to the testimony of his enemy the Cardinal 
de Retz, the First President “ displayed the most extraordinary 
“ intrepidity. Though he saw himself the object of the popular 
“ fury, not a single movement of his countenance betrayed any- 
thing but the most sturdy firmness and an almost supernatu- 
“ ral presence of mind, which is something even more than 
“ firmness.^ . . . When some one proposed to him to escape 
tlirough les greffes, by which he could retire to his house without 
being seen, he answered in these words, ‘ The Court never hides 
‘‘ itself.* ** Accordingly he went out by the great staircase, pro- 
tected by his colleagues, and awing the populace by his own 
courage : thus, though he was threatened on all sides, he suc- 
ceeded in reaching home unhurt. 


De Betz, vol. L, p. 445, ed. 1817. 
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The deliberations having been renewed the next day, the 
populace seemed appeased, and the Parliament gave proofs, it 
appears to me, of consummate sagacity. While approving and* 
sharing the patriotic zeal of its first magistrates, they made some 
changes in the treaty which the others had been obliged to con- 
clude so hastily. The second article, for example, forbade the 
Parliament to assemble for deliberation on public afiairs all the 
rest of this year : that '^-rticle was rejected with indignation. The 
twelfth article left to the King the power of borrowing any sum 
he might choose ; this article was rejected in the same manner. 
The Court, in its present state of distress, was too happy to accept 
the treaty even* with these modifications : thus therefore in the 
final result, the conditions granted were in favour of the magis- 
tracy, since the important Declaration of the 24th of October was 
fully recognised and confirmed. A complete amnesty was 
granted to all the noblemen and gentlemen who had taken arms 
on the side of the Parliament. They gratified the Queen only in 
not following up the decree of the 8th of January against 
Cardinal Mazarin. 

Peace was thus restored to Paris, and was not long in being 
established all over the kingdom. The Archduke, who had 
already penetrated with his troops to the neighbourhood, of 
Rheims, perceiving that he could no longer reckon upon the 
support of the factious, witlidrew precipitately into Flanders. 
The fate of Turenne was still more mortifying; at the first 
news of his defection Cardinal Mazarin had sent eight hundred 
thousand livres to M. d’Eidach, the Lieutenant-General, to be 
distributed to the army, and had caused letters to be written by 
the Prince of Conde to all the Colonels. These measures had 
their due effect upon the troops of Turenne: at the very 
moment when the peace was being concluded, they turned 
against their General, to remain faithful to their Queen, and 
Turenne, on the point of being arrested, escaped with some few 
friends, first into Germany and afterwards into Holland. From 
his retreat he implored the protection of Condd, who willingly 
granted it to the former companion of his glory ; and being at 
that time all-powerful at Court, he not only succeeded in pro- 
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curing him his pardon, but afterwards gained for him several 
considerable favours.* 

After the signing of the peace, the Chateau of St. Germain 
became the resort of many Frondeurs ; the Duchess de Longue- 
ville, the Prince of Conti, and nearly all the other chiefs of the 
party, hastened to pay their respects to the Queen. She received 
every body without bitterness, some even with friendship ; and 
the Minister on his part affected much general good-will. But in 
spite of these popular appearances, Ma^arin, a coward, if ever 
there was one, could not make up his mind to return so soon 
amongst the Parisians ; and under the pretext of superintending 
the war in Flanders, he removed the Court to Compi^gne. To 
insult his timidity by the contrast, the Prince of Conde made his 
entry into Paris in broad daylight, and drove through the prin- 
cipal streets in his coach, attended only by two lackeys. The 
people were intimidated by his boldness, or touched by his con- 
fidence, and let him pass everywhere with respect. The Parlia- 
ment on its part showed him great consideration, sending him 
a deputation to thank him for the good offices which he h^d 
rendered to the Company during the war. ^ ' 


Desormeaux, vol. ii., p. 188. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Growing Irritation between Cond^ and the Goart— Designs of Mazarin— 
His Confbination wit>» the Frondeurs — Arrest of Conde and his Brothers — 
They are sent to the Donjon de Vincennes — Adventures of the Duchess of 
Longueville in Normandy— She embarks for Holland— The Princess of 
Conde and the Princess Dowager at Chantilly — Their Alarms and 
Anxieties. 

One of tho first effects of the peace between the parties was a 
reconciliation in the House of Conde. The Princess Dowager 
employed herself with zeal arid success in re-establishing harmony 
between her children. Conde, who despised his brother too 
much to liate him, readily agreed to a reconciliation with him. 
As to his sister, he had always felt for her great affection and 
confidence, and she no less for him : these sentiments were re- 
vived at their very first interview at Ruel, and he not only gave 
her back his friendship, but began to enter into her views, and 
even to be guided by her counsels. 

The Prince’s policy was to make Royalty powerful and re- 
spected, but not absolute. He said publicly that he had done 
what he ought in upholding Mazarin, because he had promised 
to do so ; but for the future, if things took a different lin^, he 
should not be bound by the past.* Upon the same principle 
he refused the command of the army in Flanders— foreseeing 
that any reverses would tarnish his own glory, and that suc- 
cesses would increase the power of the Minister. A prey to a 
thousand conflicting feelings, and discontented with everybody, 
and perhaps with himself, he took the resolution of retiring for 
several months to his government in Burgundy. 

On returning from Dijon in the month of August, the Prince 
found the Queen and the Cardinal at Compiegne, and very much 
dejected. Their general in Flanders, the Count d’Harcourt, 
had failed shamefully at the siege of Cambray, and the campaign 
was a ^lure. But Conde’s generous nature often led him to 
* Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iii., p. 124 
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assist the weak and throw his weight into the scale of the unfor* 
tunate. If he had shown any ill-humour at his departure, there 
were no traces of it on his return. Madam,*’ said he to the 
Queen on their first meeting, “ your Majesty will not find me 
“ changed ; I am neither a Frondeur nor a devotee, but always the 
“ same” (this is the usual language of men who have undergone 
any alteration) ; “ and always ready,” continued he, “ to spill the 
“ last drop of my blood in your Majesty’s service !” He then 
pressed her to return to Paris with her Minister, answering for 
Mazarin’s safety, at the risk of his own head.* It may well be 
imagined that the Queen hastened to take advantage of this 
generous offer. Their entry into Paris Jook place a few days 
after, the Prince in concert with his family having arranged 
everything for this object. Such was then the influence of the 
House of Conde, and such is always the instability of the people, 
that Mazarin was received by an immense crowd, not only 
without any hooting, but even with acclamations and applause. 
Cond4 was seated beside him, at the portiere of the Queen’s 
coach, and listened with equal contempt to the cries of joy from 
the people, and to the Minister’s protestations of friendship.f 
Soon after, on the day of St. Louis, the young King, hardly 
eleven years of age, made a brilliant cavalcade, in the Rue St. 
Antoine ; and the Prevot of the Merchants announced a mag- 
nificent ball at the Hotel de Ville. The Queen wished to direct 
herself all the details of this fete. She first tried out of spite to 
exclude Madame de Longueville, foreseeing, no doubt, that such a 
blow would go straight to her heart ; but Conde interceded in 
her favour, and it became therefore necessary to submit and 
send her an invitation. Anne of Austria, however, did not 
even then give up her womanly design of revenge. Knowing 
that Madame de Longueville’s complexion had lost its first 
bloom, the Queen ordered that the ball should take place, not 
in the evening, but in broad daylight, much,” added she, as 
it may vex certain painted ladies, who have been great Frofi'- 
* Desormeaux, vol. ii., p. 214. 

f ** There was an extraordinary confusion amongst the people. I was 
" never more tired. It was extremely hot ; we were eight persons in the 
** Queon*s coach, and were from three o’clock in the afternoon to eight 
^ o’clock at night in coming from Le Rourget to Paris, which is only two 
** short leagues.” (Memoirs of MademolseUe, vol i., p. 240, ed. 1746.) 
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deuses^ and who will gain nothing when seen by the light of 
“ the sun !” 

Cares and anxieties soon succeeded to fetes and rejoicings. 
Mazarin had just concluded a marriage for one of his nieces, 
Mademoiselle de Mancini, with the Duke de Mercmur, eldest son 
of the Duke de Vend6me ; but Monsieur le Prince declared tliat 
he would not allow this alliance of the I rime Minister with the 
House of Vend6m»'^ the old enemies of the House of Condo. 
The Duke de Longueville demanded the town of the Pont de 
r Arche in Norm^indy, and Monsieur le Prince supported his 
pretensions. In vain did the Queen represent that the Duke 
de Longueville already held the government of the citadels of 
Dieppe, Ci*en, and Rouen, and that if that of the Pont de 
TArche was added, nothing would be wanting but the title of 
Duke of Normandy. “ I should like better,” said she with 
bitterness, “ to give up one-third of the kingdom to the enemy, 

than the Pont de 1’ Arche to the Governor of the province !” 
Without being moved by such expressions, Conde addressed the 
same request to the Prime Minister, and receiving another 
answer in the negative, he forgot himself so far as to touch 
him rather roughly with his hand under the chin, and exclaimed 
on leaving him with contempt, Adieu, Mars !” It is even 
said that he sent him, a short time afterwards, a letter addressed 
“ A V lllustrissimo Signor Faquino,^"* The Cardinal, less irri- 
tated than alarmed at these insults, sent M. Le Tellier, Secretary 
of State, to him on the fallowing day, with conciliatory over- 
tures; but the Prince, so far from allowing himself to be 
appeased, desired Le Tellier to inform the Cardinal that he 
would never meet him again but at Council, and that he 
declared himself his open enemy. 

Attentive to all these changes, and foreseeing that discord 
amongst others would increase their own strength, the chiefs 
of the Frondeurs hastened in crowds to the Hotel de Conde to 
offer their services. The Coadjutor and the President de Bellievre 
especially pressed the Prince to place himself at the head of 
their party, to join his own to theirs, and to combine in shaking 
oflP the yoke of the foreign favourite. Such a combination could 
not have been for a moment withstood. The Cardinal seeing his 
* Memoirs of Guy Joly, p. 82, ed. 1817* 
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humblest submissions repulsed one after the other, was already 
resigning himself to his disgrace, and was making preparations 
for his journey into Italy ; but Conde, brought up with a pro- 
found veneration for the throne, and on the other hand despising 
in his heart the gentlemen of the long robe, could not make up 
his mind to the proposed alliance. He began to lend an ear to 
the entreaties of the humbled Minister. During three days,” 
'says his friend the Duke de Rohan, he changed his mind three 
“ hundred times I” The decisive moment having at length arrived, 
Gondy and Noirmoutier went to the Hotel de Condd on the 
18th of September. It was only four o’clock in the morning, 
and they found Monsieur le Prince still sound asle^. Having 
awakened him, they learnt with surprise from his own lips that 
he renounced the projects concerted between them, because he 
could not agree to a civil war; and that the Queen was so 
attached to the Cardinal that there was but that one method o1 
separating them. He added that he had already accepted the 
Pont de TArche for his brother-in-law, and that he restored his 
friendship to the Cardinal at that price; but that neverthe- 
less he promised his protection to both the Coadjutor and the 
President, if it should ever become necessary. Then taking 
leave of them, after a few other complimentary speeches, he 
dressed hastily, and proceeded to the Queen’s levee.* 

On leaving the Court, where he had been taking his final 
measures, the Prince went to see the Duchess de Longueville, 
whom he found much hurt at not having been consulted on an 
affair of such importance. He found with her only Pierre Lenet, 
of whom we shall often have occasion to speak hereafter. He 
was a Councillor in the Parliament of Dijon, and one of the 
most devoted servants of the House of Condd. ‘‘ Well, sister,” 
said the Prince in a laughing and jesting tone, Mazarin and I 
“ are now become like two heads in oj^ cap I ” “ That is very 

fine, brother,” replied the Duchess in a more serious tone ; 
but I pray to God that you may not lose at this gshne all your 
friends and all your reputation, which th^ Abbd de la Rividre 
and the Duke of Orleans will not bring back to you, and still 
** less the Cardinal and the Queen ! ” t 

♦ Memoirs of Betz, vol. ii., p. 21, ed. 1817. 

+ Megioirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 24, ed. 1729. 
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It 'must be acknowledged that on this occasion the sister 
proved herself to be a more skilful politician than the brother. 
Instead of insulting and humbling the Prime Minister, it would 
have been better either to treat him frankly as a friend or at once 
to crush him ; but Condd, without the slightest caution, prescribed 
the hardest conditions, which were arranged in the form of a treaty 
by the Abbe de la Hiviere, and were signed a few days later by 
the Prince, the Queen, and the Cardinal. This treaty imported that 
the Cardinal should break off the marriage of his niece wdth the 
DukQ de Mercocur ; that the post of High Admiral should remain 
vacant; that no considerable office should be granted without 
the approval of Monsieur le Prince; and that in the army 
especially he should have the right of choosing not only the 
generals, but even the lowest officers. 

Mazarin was like a reed whii^li bows before the tempest, but 
rises again after it. All his life he preferred degradation to 
danger, lie promised everything that was asked to escape pre- 
sent peril, but watched with care for an opportunity of overthrow- 
ing his terrible protector. The violence of Monsieur le Prince 
easily furnished weapons against himself. According to the 
memoirs of the time, he liked better to gain battles than hearts 
and the Duchess de Longueville was even less willing to conciliate 
than himself. In affairs of consequence,” says Madame de 
Nemours, they took a pleasure in disobliging ; and in every-day 
life they were so reckless that it was impossible to bear it ; 
they had such a mocking' tone, and said such harsh things, 
“ that nobody could fail to be offended. In any visits which 
were paid them they displayed a disdainful weariness, and 
“ openly showed their ennui. Whatever was the rank of the 
visitors, they had to wait a prodigious time in the antechamber 
‘‘ of Monsieur le Princqj and very often, after having waited 
“ so long, he sent every jme away without seeing them.” ^ 

I pass lightly over sevml errors committed really by the im- 
prudence of* the Prince, but exaggerated still farther by the 
artifices of the Cardinal. The Parliament of Aix having sent 
deputies to complain against the Count d’Alais, governor of Pro- 
vence, Condd threatened to " cane them to death ” if they con- 
tinued to cry down M. d'Alais ; and he turned them out igno- 
* Memoizs of Nemours, p. 276, «d. ’1817. 
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miniously from the council-room. The Prince of Marsillac 
asked the privilege then called “ le tabouret ” for his wife, when 
with the Queen, and the right of entering the court of the Louvre 
in his coach, and Cond4 supported his petition. In vain did the 
most trusty servants of the House of Conde represent to him “ tiiat 
for a friend of his sister, who was by no means always his, it 
“ was not wise to draw upon himself the hatred of so many of the 
nobles for in fact the other nobles, great and little, were all 
much concerned at this new pretension. There was a general 
and furious exasperation ; assemblies of the nobility were held ; 
even civil war was considered preferable to such a breach of 
etiquette. The Prince of Coiide persisted for a long time, 
chafing at the resistance which he encountered, and threatening 
with his anger all those who should oppose his will ; but he was 
at length obliged to yield to the torrent. 

Another affair at Court very justly offended the Queen. The 
young Duke de Bichelieu, heir of the late Cardinal, was undei^ 
the guardianship of his aunt, the Duchess d’Aiguillon, who 
intended as his bride Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, one of the first 
matches at the Court ; but a growing inclination turned Eiche- 
lieu himself towards a young widow without fortune, Madame 
de Pons, sister of that Mademoiselle de Vigean whom Conde had 
once loved so tenderly. W ithout the Queen’s knowledge, or rather 
in spite of her authority, Conde one day conducted the young 
Duke to Trie, a chateau belonging to Madame de Longueville, 
where he authorised by his presence the marriage with Madame 
de Pons. He did more : he advised the newly-married couple to 
set off immediately and seize Havre, of which Richelieu held the 
title of governor, but where Madame d’Aiguillon commanded 
until he had attained his majority. The Queen, informed of 
this in time, sent in all haste M. de a harsh man, but de- 
voted|to her interests, to retain the place in her obedience. On 
his side. Monsieur le Prince despatched another courier with 
orders to throw into the sea, with a stone about his neck, any 
one who should present himself on the part of the Queen. After 
having given these orders, Conde reappeared at the Court as 
though nothing had happened, lie went to see the Queen with 
an unchanged countenance, and related td her the details of the 
wedding with much* gaiety and unconcern.* 

* Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iii., p. 343. 
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But whatever resentment Anne of Austria may have shown 
in this affair, it was slight when compared to her feelings at the 
adventure of M. de Jarze. Wishing to supplant Cardinal Mazarin, 
Conde had encouraged Jarz6 to make a declaration of love to 
the Queen, who repulsed him with contempt ; but Conde taking 
his defence, insisted upon Jarze*s being permitted to make his 
appearance at Court, and threatened that if this was not done he 
should take him into h:s own service, and v/ould bring him every 
day, “by his fist” he said, to the Palais Royal;* yet, as the 
ladies of the Court observed, reasonably enough, “ There is no 
“ private gentlewoman even, to whom, in an affair of this nature^ 
“ one ought not to leave full liberty to act as she pleases.” ^ 
About the same time a quarrel broke forth between the Prince 
and the Frondeurs, produced by a concourse of singpilar acci- 
dents in which the caprice of fortune strangely seconded the craft 
of Mazarin. Some of the chiefs of the F ronde still wishing to cause 
an insurrection amongst the Parisians, devised a plan that a pistol- 
shot should be fired at one of the Syndics, in order to give credit 
to tlie report that the Court intended to assassinate the defenders 
of the people. Joly, a Councillor at the Ch^telet and a Syndic, 
offered to be the instrument of this singular imposture, to bear 
the brunt of the pistol-shot, and to show afterwards a slight 
wound made beforehand. Accordingly' this scene took place at 
seven o’clock in the morning in the Hue des Bernardins, but did 
not produce the desired result, because all reflecting men at once 
susspected that the attempt at assassination was not real. Tliis 
manoeuvre, however, enabled Mazarin to make Conde believe 
that it was against his Highness the design had been formed, 
and that another ambush was prepared for that same night on 
the Pont Neuf, where t^ Prince was to pass in his carriage. 
Conde proposed to go himrolf to see how the case really ^od, 
but the Minister pretending great zeal for a life so precious to 
the State, at last obtained that the Prince’s carriage should go 
without him, but with the blinds drawn to disguise his absence. 
On arriving at the Pont Neuf, the Marquis de la Boullaye, 
an adventurer in the secret pay of Mazarin, was found there, 
with three or four men under his orders. According to their 

^ Memoirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 288. 
t Memoirs of Mottevilie, vol. iii., p. 318. 
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secret instructions they fired at the carriage the moment it ap- 
peared, and severely wounded one of the lackeys. Thus the 
event appeared to confirm Mazarin’s story, and Conde no longer 
doubted that the chiefs of the Fronde had formed a design 
against his life. La Boullaye had taken to flight after the attack, 
and Lenet advised Monsieur le Prince to pursue, at law, this man 
only, unless in his confession when caught any circumstances 
were found to implicate the Coadjutor and the Duke de Beaufort ;* 
but Conde, impelled by his fiery temper, and despising La Boul- 
laye as an adversary, made a complaint to the Parliament against 
the Coadjutor, the Duke de Beaufort, and the Councillor Broussel, 
as authors of this attempt against his life. Mazarin neglected 
nothing which could keep up the Prince’s false impression, and 
promised liim from day to day to bring new testimonies and 
conclusive proofs against the accused. 

Thus it was that the same resentment against Monsieur le Prince 
drew together and united two parties which only a few months 
previously were warring furiously against each other — the Court 
and the Fronde. Anne of Austria first opened this negotiation 
by a note to the Coadjutor, who came several times disguised 
as an officer, during the night, to hold conferences with the 
Queen and the Cardinal. Their common hatred served as a foun- 
dation to their new friendship. They soon agreed to strike a 
great blow by arresting the Prince of Conde at the Palais Boyal, 
and at the same, time to crush his party by seizing the Prince of 
Conti, the Duke de Longueville, the Duke de Bouillon, the Prince 
' of Marsillac, and the Viscount de Turenne. Mazarin promised 
several places and a great deal of money, and at this price Gondy 
undertook to answer for all the principal nobles of the Fronde. 
Similar offers would not have succeedikl. in gaining over the chiefs 
of tl^ Parliament, wiio could make use of the decree of the public 
«afky in favour of the imprisoned Princes ; but it was known 
that they were violently irritated against Conde, and they made 
the Queen give her word that in future she should no longer 
dispute the political authority of the Companies, and that the 
principal affairs of the State should be referred to their delibera- 
tion. Notwithstanding the secrecy of this negotiation, and the 
small number of negotiators, the Prince received several warnings 
* Memoirs of Leneti vol. i., p. 72 ^ ed. 1729 . 
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Upon it. He wished to assure himself of the truth. One day at 
the Palais Royal, fixing his eagle eye upon the Cardinal, he 
asked him suddenly if it was true that he received nocturnal visits 
from the Coadjutor disguised. But Mazarin, who was reckoned, 
as he deserved to be, the most crafty dissembler of his time, bore, 
without being troubled, the piercing look of the Prince, and dis- 
pelled his distrust by the frank and cheerf il tone of his answer. 
“ A pretty figure,** said he, laughing, “ the Coadjutor would be, 

with white plumes and his crooked legs, in the dress of a cava- 
“ Her ! If he comes thus to visit me, I promise to inform your 

Highness, so that your Highness also may have the pleasure of 
“ seeing him !”* 

Everything being, however, prepared, the execution of the de- 
sisrn was fixed for Monday the 18th of January, 1650. That veiy' 
morning the Prince was on the point of discovering the plot ; 
for entering, without being announced or expected, the Cardinal’s 
sitting-room, he found him with M. de Lyonne, his secretary, 
who was at that very moment drawing up the orders relative to 
his arrest. Ijyonne had scarcely time to hide these papers in all 
Iiaste under some others which lay before him. The Cardinal, 
on the contrary, far from being at all disconcerted, announced in 
a joyohs tone to Oondd, that they had just discovered the retreat 
of a certain Parrain Descoutures, who had been concerned in the 
plot against the Prince's person on the Pont Neuf, and who was 
acquainted with all the secrets of the Fronde. On giving the 
address of this man to Conde, Mazarin added, that he had re- 
ceived certain intimation that the Duke de Beaufort was making 
preparations for rescuing him from the hands of justice, and ^hat 
consequently he entreated his Highness to have him safely es- 
corted to prison by a body of the troops under his orders. Conde 
replied, that he did not wish to be accused of persecuting his 
enemies, and that therefore he preferred that Descoutures should 
be arrested by other troops than his own. Pretending to yield" 
to these honourable scruples, Mazarin pressed the Prince, how- 
ever, to point out the precautionary measures which would be 
necessary ; and accordingly the Prince set about arranging the 
posts, and writing the orders to the Queen’s light cavalry to con- 

♦ Memoirs of Nemours, p. 248, ed. 1817. 
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duct that same night a prisoner to the Castle of Vincennes. He 
little thought that this prisoner ivas to be himself I It was thus 
that, by a refinement of perfidious raillery, of which few other ex- 
amples ore to be found in history, Mazarin found means of making 
Condd give the orders for his own imprisonment. 

On taking leave of the Cardinal, the Prince promised him to 
return in the afternoon with his brother and his brother-in-law, 
as several afiairs which nearly concerned them were to be 
discussed at the Council. From the Palais Royal he went to 
dine with his mother, who took occasion to blame him for 
the entire confidence he placed in the Court. “ Believe me,*’ 
added she, “I know the Court from my own experience.” — 

What have I to fear?” said the Prince; “ the Queen never 
“ treated me so well ; the Cardinal is my friend.” — “ I doubt 
‘‘ it,” interrupted Madame la Princesse. — “ You are wrong. 

Madam, for I can reckon upon him as much as I could upon 
“ yourself.** The Princess end^ the conversation with these 
words — ‘‘ God grant, my son, that you may not be mistaken V* 
and on seeing the Prince set out to return to the Court, she re- ^ 
solved to follow him thither and speak to the Queen. 

An old friendship united these two Princesses ; they had un- 
dergone together the first persecutions of Richelieu, and Madame 
de Conde had more than once braved the Minister*s anger to do 
the Queen service. She thought that she still retained a place 
in her heart, or at least a claim to her gratitude; and if* any 
danger did really threaten her children, she hoped to read some 
warning of it in the countenance of her former friend. Having 
arrived at the Palais Royal, she found the Queen full dressed, 
but lying on a bed in her apartment ; she sat down by the side 
of her pillow, and was received in a fiiendly manner, and with a 
familiar conversation, which dispelled all her suspicions, and 
would have done honour to the dissimulation of Mazarin him- 
self. While they were together the Prince of Condd entei’ed the 
apartment to pay his respects to the Queen, but not wishing to 
interrupt their conversation, he withdrew a few minutes after. 
This was the last time that he was destined to see his mother: 
we shall find hereafter that she died of grief during his captivity. 

The Queen and the Princess were still engaged in conversation 
when the former received a message from Ca^inal Mazarin that 
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all was ready, and that they were waiting for her Majesty at the 
Council. This was the signal agreed upon, to announce that the 
Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longueville had arrived, and 
that they were about to proceed to the execution of the great pro- 
ject. Hereupon Anne of Austria took a friendly leave of the 
Princess : this was also the last time she saw her ; and she went 
in search of the young King, with whom she shut herself up in 
her oratory. Then she informed him of what was doing at that 
very moment, and desired him to kneel down and pray to God, 
with her, for the success of this enterprise !* 

During this time, the Princes and Ministers assembled for the 
Council ^ere awaiting the Queen’s arrival in the gallery. Some 
weeks pre\ iously the three Princes had come to the resolution, 
that for their common safety they would never go all three to- 
gether to the Council ; but on that day they had lured the Duke 
de Longueville, promising to grant him the reversion of the 
Vievx Palais of Houen, which he had for a long time solicited 
for the young Marquis de Beuvron.f Whilst they were still 
waiting, Cai'dinal Mazarin went out, under some pretext, and 
then, instead of the Queen, were seen to enter Monsieur de 
Guitaut, captain of the guards, followed by his officers and his 
company. Cond^ thought at first that Guitaut, whom he liked, 
might have some favour to ask of him ; but Guitaut, approaching 
him, told him in his ear that he had the Queen’s orders to arrest 
himself, the Prince of Conti, and the Duke de Longueville. 
Though much surprised by this sudden intimation, Cond4 ex- 
pressed neither fear nor concern. In a loud and firm voice he 
repeated to the Princes his brothers, and to the Ministers of 
State, what had just been announced to him. The Chancellor, 
confused by such an event, and not having been initiated into 
the secret, observed that it could only be a jest of Guitaut’s. 
“ Go then, and find the Queen,” replied CondtS, “ and inform 
her of the jest : as for me, I look upon it as very certain that 
“ I am arrested.” The Chancellor went out accordingly ; and, 
after a short interval of reflection, Condci sent Guitaut also to the 
Queen, and Servien to the Cardinal, to entreat that they would 
grant him some moments of conversation ; but Guitaut soon re* 

* Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iii., p. 374. 
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turned, to tell him that the Queen had refused to see him, and 
had reiterated the order for his arrest. Upon this they were 
obliged to set out ; but the Duke de Longueville being ill, and 
the Prince of Conti quite scared, could hardly support them- 
selves. Conducted by Guitaut, the three Princes went down 
into the garden by a private staircase and a dark passage. 

Here is what savours strongly of the States of Blois !” exclaimed 
Conde, alluding to the assassination of the Duke de Guise. 
No, no, Moiiseigneur !** retorted Guitaut quickly ; “ if that 
w^ere the case, I should not be concerned in it.^' In the garden 
the prisoners saw a double row of gendarmes and of body 
guards, and beyond that a door which opened upon the Rue de 
Richelieu, where one of the King’s coaches awaited them, sur- 
rounded by an escort. Cond<$, walking at the head of the others, 
recognised, as he passed, several of his old soldiers, and addressed 
to them these words— “ This is not the battle of Lens !” He no 
doubt hoped for some sudden burst of feeling in favour of their 
former chief; but their discipline was even stronger than their 
devotion to him; none of them replied a word. As soon as 
the Princes had entered the carriage the horses set off at# full 
gallop in the direction of Vincennes. They had reckoned so 
entirely upon secrecy for the execution of this project, that the 
escort consisted only of sixteen cavalry soldiers, commanded by 
Miossens, who was afterwards the Marechal d’Albret. The town 
was traversed without accident, but beyond it the road was so 
deep and miry, and the night so dark, that the carriage was 
overturned and broken. The prisoners were obliged to get out, 
and a ray of hope revived in CondtJ’s heart. “ Ah ! Miossens, 
“ if you would ,” said he.* But Miossens was already be- 

ginning to speak of his duty ; and Guitaut, seeing the Prince 
cast a look to the right and left, as though seeking some help, 
approached him, and said in his ear — 1 am ypur Highness’s 
most humble servant, but I must warn you that I am pre- 
pared to stab you to the heart rather than let you slip from 
my hands, and thus not be enabled to render to the Queen a 
good account of the charge with which she has intrusted me.” 
After two hours of painful suspense, the coach was raised 


Memoirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 98. 
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from the ground and repaired ; and at ten o’clock the Princes 
arrived at the chateau of Vincennes. They were lodged in the 
Donjon, but they found there neither beds nor supper : for to 
prevent any suspicion the Queen liad not dared to direct tlie least 
preparation for their reception. The habits of tlie young war- 
rior made him nearly callous to such want of comfort. After 
having swallowed i\\ o fresh eggs, he thr^'W himself, all dressed 
as he was, upon a bundle of straw, on wliich he slept for twelve 
hours without waking. This M'as the first token of that calm- 
ness and intrepidity which he displayed during the wdiole time 
he was in prison. As for the Prince of Conti and the Duke de 
Longueville, they seemed not only cast down, but aghast ; and 
they trembl:jd, the first from fear, and the second from illness. 

A few days before had been obtained, without much trouble, 
the consent of the Duke of Orleans, Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom, to this coup d'etat. When he heard of its successful 
execution, he exclaimed with some wit, There is a good haul 
‘‘ of the net ; they have just taken together a fox, a monkey, 
“ and a lion 1”* 

T^ie news of this great event was circulated through Paris 
that same night. Although taken quite by surprise, the Prince's 
friends wished to make an effort in his favour. A hundred gen- 
tlemen assembled under the Count de Boutteville, a young 
officer of the House of Montmorency, who became afterwards 
the Marcchal de Luxembourg, and went towards the Val de 
Grace, to carry off the CardinaFs nieces, and detain them as 
hostages ; but Mazarin having already foreseen the possibility of 
such a design, had placed them in safety in the Palais Eoyal. 
Some other partisans of Conde hoped to raise an insurrection 
amongst the people by spreading the report that it was not the 
Prince of Cond^ that had been arrested, but the Duke de Beau- 
fort. A feeble stratagem ! The people did rise, it is true, and 
were preparing to take arms ; but' the moment the Duke de Beau- 
fort, their idol — “ Le Hoi des Halles^" as they called him — 
appeared on horseback in the streets, followed by servants bear- 
ing ffambeaux, to show their master — all became calm once 
more. And as soon as the people were sure tliat Cond^ really 
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vas a prisoner, the resentment at his conduct in the war of 
Farb in the Isust winter again became the paramount feeling. 
The conqueror of the Spaniards was forgotten, in the enemy of 
the Parliament and of public liberty ; and on that very night 
bonfires were lighted, of which the glimmering fire could be dis-, 
tinguished even by the prisoners themselves from the Donjon of 
Vincennes. At the Palais Royal, as amongst the populace, 
gaiety reigned that night. A crowd of nobles attached to the 
party of the Fronde hastened to its saloons, which had long been 
closed against them, and overwhelmed the Queen and the Car- 
dinal by their noisy congratulations. Holding their swords in 
their hands, they swore that they would become the defenders of 
the throne and the main-stay of the government : several even 
added the somewhat equivocal compliment, that after such a 
blow struck by the Cardinal, they no longer considered him as a 
Mazarin I 

On the other hand, the grief of the Princess of Condd and 
the Dowager Princess may'be imagined — the grief of a wife and 
a mother — when the Count de Brienne came from the Queen to 
announce the fatal news, and signify to them her orders that 
they should retire by the following day to their Chateau of 
Chantilly, accompanied by the Duke d’Enghien and the children 
of the Duke de Longueville. 

Mazarin had for some time hesitated whether he should not 
also arrest these two Princesses and the son of »the Prince of 
Cond4 ; but he thought that all honourable men would accuse 
him of gross ingratitude to the memory of Cardinal Richelieu, 
his benefactor, if he advised the imprisonment of the young 
Princess, his niece, and that it would be thought a most cruel 
action to arrest a child of seven years old, with his mother and 
grandmother. He considered also,” says Lenet, “ that the 

Dowager was a Princess of a timid and indolent disposition, 
“ that the young Princess was withor^ 'friends, without money, 
“ and without experience, and not very well satisfied with the 
“ conduct of the Prince her husband.”.* How far was he from 
foreseeing the great and noble actions of which this young 
Princess proved herself to be capable ! 


* Memoirs, toI. i., p. 104. 
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Th« Court displayed less consideration towards the* Duchess 
de Longueville, knowing her stirring and active spirit, and re- 
membering also her conduct during the war of. Paris. As soon 
as Conde was arrested, the Duchess was summoned in all haste 
to the Palais Royal, with the intention of detaining her there a 
prisoner: but Iiaving been already informed of the event, she 
took refuge for se/eral hours in the bouse of her friend the 
Princess Palatine ; t'iiat same night her lover, the Prince of Mar- 
sillac, went to carry her away, accompanied by several tried and 
zealous attendants, and conveyed her on horseback towards Nor- 
mandy, where she hoped to succeed in effecting an insurrection. 

The Minister failed equally in securing the Duke de Bouillon 
and the Viscount de Turenne : these two brothers, warned in 
time, set off in all haste from Paris — the Viscount for Cham- 
pagne, where he intended to take up his residence at Stenay, a 
fortified town belonging to Monsieur le Prince ; the Duke to his 
Viscounty of Turenne, in Auvergne, hoping there to assemble 
his vassals and his neighbours. Of all that party, the President 
Perrault of the Chamber of Accounts, and agent to Condo, was 
the only one whom the Court succeeded in seizing. 

On the next day the Parliament received orders to send 
Deputies to the Palais Royal ; and the Chancellor, in the Queen’s 
presence, explained the motives which had determined her 
Majesty to arrest the Princes. Some days after these motives 
were developed at greater length in a letter from the Queen, 
which the Judge Advocate, Talon, brought to the assembled 
Chambers. Condi’s friends had, however, the consolation of 
seeing that they could not Impute to him any understanding 
with the enemies of the State, nor any conspiracy against the 
safety of the throne : it was only said that the growing power of 
his family obscured the Royal authority, and there followed an 
angry recapitulation of the offices and employments which he 
had obtained since the Regency. But if these favours did really 
appear excessive, ought not such a crime to be imputed rather to 
those who granted them than to him on whom they were lavished, 
and might not a little presumption well be pardoned in a young 
Prince of twenty-nine, after so many victories achieved ? 

In the Queen Regent’s letter was also a formal protestation 
that <‘Her Majesty had no intention of infringing upon the 
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“ Declafation of the 24th of October ; on the contrary, she wishes 

and intends that the aforesaid Declaration should continue in 
“ its full force and effect.” What security, however, did such a 
promise afford ? How could any private individual rely upon a 
law for the public safety which was infringed upon even in the 
case of Princes of the Blood ? But Cardinal Mazarin was well 
aware that parties rarely look beyond their own immediate interest. 
Vengeance is dearer to them than safety ; and they will always 
allow a principle to be violated, provided only they see an enemy 
crushed. The most enlightened magistrates — Mathieii Mole 
especially — deplored the arbitrary blow which had just been 
dealt by the State, and appeared gloomy and thoughtful : nine- 
tenths of their Company, on the contrary, expressed great joy. 
It was only in favour of the President Perrault that they resolved 
to tender a remonstrance to her» Majesty. The Queen received 
them with kindness, and assured them that the affair of the 
President Perrault should be forthwith examined into, and that 
if the suspicions on his conduct were proved to be groundless, 
he should be immediately set free. 

No other Parliament of the kingdom bestirred itself in Condd’s 
favour. The majority of his partisans and the greater number 
of his chateaux were equally taken by surprise. The Count de 
Marsin, who was entirely devoted to his interests and who com- 
manded in Catalonia, was arrested at the head of his troops and 
sent as a prisoner to France. The Chevalier de la Rochefou- 
cauld allowed himself to be intercepted in Damms^n; and 
there now only remained in- Champagne the town of Stenay, 
where M. de Turenne had arrived,* and had assumed the title of 
“ Lieutenant-General of the King’s army for the deliverance of 
‘‘ the Princes.” In Berry, the new governor, the Count de St. 
Aignan, made himself master of the citadel of Bourges, which 
was called “ The Great Tower ” (La Grosse Tour ) ; and only 
the chateau of Montrond, though almost without a garrison, still 
remained faithful to the fiimily of Condc. 

In the provinces of Burgundy and Normandy, however, 
which had long been governed by the Houses of Condd and 
Longueville, there was some reason to hope for a general re- 
volt. Lenet was at Dijon when he received the first news of 
the imprisonment of the Princes; he instantly despatched a 
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courier to Paris with letters for the Princess Dowager, the Prin- 
cess, and the Duchess de Longueville. Pie strongly advised 
the Dowager to bring the Duke d’Eiigliien into Burgundy, 
and place herself at the head of the party — the Princess to 
join her father, the Marechal de Brez6, in Anjou — and Madame 
de Longueville to set off to Pouen. The courier found the 
Dowager Princess still at Paris, having solicited and obtained 
from the Court a delay of several days in her journey to Chan- 
tilly. The mannei In which this Princess received Lenet’s 
advice sliows not unaptly the two prominent traits of her clia- 
racter in her old age — the fear of entangling herself, and the 
horror of spenrling money*. “ My courier,” says Lenet, brought 
“ me back no letter ; he told me only’- ‘ de vive voix ’ that 
“ the Princess Dowager had read and burnt the one I had 
written to her, and also the one which he had been desired to 
‘‘ give to the Princess, whom she forbade his seeing, saying that 
such affairs ought not to be communicated to a person of her 
“ age ; that at the very slightest demonstration of resistance they 
“ would both be put in prison ; that as for her, she wished to 
“ live quietly, and weep over the misfortunes of her family in 
her retreat at Chantilly ; that she hoped by her prayers to 
“ obtain God’s grace to make known the innocence of her 
children to the King : that she would let all her friends act us 
“ they thought proper, but that she would interfere in nothing 
“ w'liich would endanger her own liberty : that she begged me not 
“ to write to her, but hoped I should always love her House. 
“ Such was the answer of the Princess Dowager, which made 
“ me lose all the hopes that 1 had conceived of exciting an in- 
“ surrection in Burgundy in favour of the Princes.*** Accord- 
ingly the Castle of Dijon opened its gates to the newly-appointed 
Governor, the Duke de Vendome ; and the other fortified towns 
in the province yielded in the same manner, with the exception 
of Bellegarde on the S^one, where the Counts de Tavannes and 
de Boutteville, with many other brave gentlemen, had shut 
themselves up. 

The Duchess de Longueville had already, of her own accord, 
adopted the plan which Lenet suggested. Already on the night 
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of the 18th she was on her road into Normandy, escorted by the 
Frince of Marsillac and about forty horsemen. By the next 
day she had arrived at Rouen. The Marquis de Beuvron, of 
the House of Harcourt, who commanded the old palace,” as 
they callM the citadel, received her very coldly, although the 
Duke de Longueville had risked a good deal for him on the 
evening before at the Palais Royal, where he went expressly to 
do him service. Mazarin, however, did not leave time enough 
to the Duchess to concert her measures. He thought, and truly, 
that the presence of the Sovereign might crush the revolt in its 
bud; and having hastily assembled some troops, he made the 
Queen and the young King set off for Normandy by the 1st of 
February. At the news of their approach the populace of 
Rouen did, in fact, as he had expected, revolt against the 
Duchess, who .was obliged to take to flight. She hoped to find 
an asylum at Havre with her friend Madame de Pons, the new 
Duchess de Richelieu ; but this latter was already negotiating 
with the Court to have her marriage ratified as the price of her 
submission. Caen and the Pont de I’Arche equally flung open 
their gates to the King’s troops. Then as a last resource, and 
followed only by a very small retinue, Madame de Longueville 
threw herself into the castle of Dieppe. 

The Cardinal, who knew the importance of gaining time in a 
civil war, hastened, to send a body of troops in pursuit of her. 
At their approach the governor of the castle declared that he 
should continue faithful to the King ; and it was in vain that 
the Duchess liarangued the populace of the town, and tried to 
e,\cite them to take her defence. What resource was then left 
to her ? Her courage chafed at the idea of submitting to her 
enemies — and to embark at a moment when the tempest howled, 
and the wind was contrary, threatened her life. 

The sister of Cond4 did not hesitate. She first made a general 
confessiojp to a priest, with all the marks of a sincere repentance, 
and desired her lover Marsillac to depart from her, and go and 
assemble his vassals in Poitou. Then she left, the castle by a 
secret door which was not guarded, followed by several gentlemen, 
and by some of her women who had the courage not to forsake 
her. It was night, and fearful weather : she walked, however, 
two leagues to reach a little port (it was, I suppose, Ailly), where 
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she had kept a ship ready iii the roads. She found in the port 
only two little fishermen's boats ; neither of them would venture 
out, so raging and violent was the tempest. At last, however, 
they yielded to her entreaties. But the sailor who took her in 
his arms to carry her through the breakers was unable to resist 
the united strength of wind and sea, and let fall his burthen into 
the water. She was >n the very point of perishing, but several 
men dashed into the waves to save her, and at length succeeded 
in rescuing her and dragging her senseless upon the beach. She 
had scarcely recovered her consciousness, when with a most 
heroic courage she wished to attempt another embarkation ; but 
this time the seamen were thoroughly alarmed, and remained 
deaf to her entreaties and to her promises of a large reward. 

Then it became necessary to change the whole plan. For- 
tunately there were horses at hand. The Duchess placed herself 
on a pillion behind a horseman ; the ladies of her suite did the 
same, and they succeeded in reaching in this manner the house 
of a gentleman of the country of Caux, who gave them an asy- 
lum. She took, however, only a few hours of repose : by night 
she approached the coast with the intention of again putting 
to sea ; the wind was lulled, and fortune seemed to smile upon 
her design, when at the very moment of her embarkation she saw 
one of her equerries making towards her at full speed, bearing 
the news that she had been betrayed, and « that the captain of 
the ship had promised Maziirin to secure her as a prisoner the 
moment she should go on board. Warned in time, the Duchess 
again took refuge inland, and wandered during fifteen days 
from one retreat to another, according to the intelligence she 
received. At the end of this time she found means of gaining 
over the captain of an English ship at Havre, to whom a story 
M'Eis told of a gentleman who had fought a duel, and wished 
to escape into Holland. The Englishman, well paid, promised 
to convey her. Thus the Duchess embarked, disguised in men's 
clothes, and reached Rotterdam without accident, where she 
once more assumed the dress of her own sex, ' and the splen- 
dour suitable to her rank. She was received with great kind- 
ness at the Court of the Princess of Orange, daughter of 
Charles I. of England ; but she only remained there a few days, 
and set off hastily to throw herself into the fortress of Stenay. 
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Once arrived there, and with the gallant Turenne, it is to be 
feared that she soon forgot not only her new vows of penitence, 
but also her faith to her former lover.* 

Equal in beauty to the Duchess de Longueville, the Duchess 
de Bouillon at this same time proved not inferior to her in 
courage. Passionately anxious for the •aggrandisement of her 
family, she had directe(l all the political intrigues of her husband 
with dexterity and skill ; but she had not been able to follow him 
into Auvergne, being then far advanced in pregnancy. The 
Queen, with very little generosity, had her arrested before she 
went herself into Normandy. The Duchess de Bouillon was de- 
livered of a child that same day, and had continued ever since to 
be closely guarded in hea own house as a prisoner. But on her 
recovery she often received visits from her little daughter, who 
was seven years of age, and one day found an opportunity of 
making her escape. While the sentinel who was waiting in the 
ante-room was taking his light and walking on in front of her 
little girl, to show her the way out, the Duchess followed her 
daughter, stooping behind her and unperceived. She thus crept 
as far as the cellar, from whence one of her women extricated 
her through the air-hole. Having found an asylum at Paris in 
the house of one of her friends for several days, she was on the 
jjoint of setting off to join her husband, when her daughter fell 
ill of the small-pox. She could not make up her mind to leave 
her. This tender mother was found watching at the pillow of 
her cliild, and from thence was conveyed to the Bastille.f 

Normandy having submitted to the? Boyal authority, Anne of 
Austria and Louis XIV. returncHi to Paris, but the Cardinal 
made them set out almost immediately again towards Burgundy 
to commence the siege of Bellegarde. J Whilst before this town 
the yemng King went more than once to visit the works and the 
trenches. Whenever he was seen by the besieged they never 

♦ Memoirs of Motteyille, vol. Hi., p. 41 6-^29, ed. 1723; Vie de la 
Duebesse de Louguevillc, p. I.'i8-168, ed. 1738, 

t Memoirs of Motteville, vol. Hi., p. 418, 439. 

X This place must not be confounded with one of the same name on the 
Geneva frontier. The Bellegarde of which we are now speaking is be- 
tween Dole and Chalons sur ^onc ; it is now called Seorre, but then was 
Bellegarde, after one of its Seigneurs, — (Guide Pittoresque en France, 
vol. i.. Dept, de la Cote d’Or, p. 17.) 
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omitted exclaiming “ Vive le Roi ! ” and waving their hats in 
the air; but their batteries still continued* to fire, and they 
thought themselves quite freed from their duty by abusing Ma- 
zarin amongst themselves for thus exposing the sacred person of 
his Majesty ! Amongst all these young gentlemen filled with 
bravery, but devoid of discipline, not one would obey, and not 
one knew how to command ; and it wa&» already foreseen that 
their fortress could not hold out much longer. 

In Anjou the Prince’s party sustained a still greater loss. The 
Marshal de Breze fell dangerously ill, and the Princess of Conde 
earnestly solicited the permission of the Court to go and attend 
the last moments of her dying father ; but the Queen harshly 
refused.* The Marshal expired on the 13th of February, in his 
house at Milly, near Saumur, of which place he was Governor. 
On his death-bed he made Dumont, one of his principal officers, 
swear to keep this important town in its allegiance to the Prin- 
cess of Condd, his daughter; but Mazarin, on hearing of his 
death, lost no time in sending thither a body of troops, and 
in tempting Dumont’s fidelity by offering him large sums of 
money. Tims, all over the kingdom Conde’s party was either 
defeated or forsaken : for him there appeared neither any re- 
monstrance from the Parliaments nor any revolt amongst the 
people, nor even much sympathy amongst the %|>bles. He and 
his brothers, shut up in the Donjon of Vincennes, were deprived 
of all communication with their friends, and watched most nar- 
rowly by the Sieur Bar, a harsh and implacable man. We find 
in the memoirs of those times some details upon their conduct 
during their captivity ; “ Of these three Princes who are|urisoners, 
M. de Longueville is very melancholy, and never utters a word ; 
Monsieur le Prince de Conti weeps, and hardly leaves his bed ; 
Monsieur le Prince de Conde sings, swears, hears Mass in the 
morning, reads Italian or French books, dines, and plays at 
battledoor and shuttlecock. A few days ago, as Monsieur le 
Prince de Conti entreated some one' to bring him the work 
** entitled * LTmitation de J^us Christ,’ that he might console 
“ himself by reading it, , the Prince of Condo exclaimed, ‘ And 
for me, Sir, I entreat you te send me * The Imitation of M« 


Petition to the Parliament of Bordeaux, ist of June, 1650, 
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de Beaufort/ so that I may be able to escape from hence, as 

he did two years ago ! * ” • 

Such was the state of things when Lenct set off from Paris to 
iiiid the Princesses at Chantilly. Both of them received him 
with great marks of friendship ; and bursting into tears related 
to him the details of the arrest of the Princes. From this they 
proceeried to tell him of the* infidelity of several persons who had 
been till now in their interest ; complaining that very little faith 
could be placed even in some of their own servants. They be- 
stowed on Lenet, and with reason, their most complete confi- 
dence ; and it was not long ere that skilful and devoted servant 
nndertook the principal direction of their party. He became 
tl?e very soul of this little council, composed principally of 
women, of whom several were beaming with youth and beauty, 
and many were animated by tlie noblest courage. There was to 
be seen the Countess de Tourvillc, of the House of La Roche- 
foucauld, a woman of conduct and resolution, whom Conde had 
placed about the Princess at tlie deatli of Richelieu as her Lady of 
Honour. There too was the Countess de Gouville, lier daughter, 
only eighteen years of age, and Miss Gerbier, a young and 
handsome Englishwoman, who was Maid of Honour to the 
Princess.f ^ 

Occasional!^" as to be seen there also the Pr6sidente de Nes- 
inond, who was sent to Chantilly by her liusband every how and 
then to preach patience and siibmissioii. But above all was to 
be remarked Artgeliqne (le Montmorency, Duchess de Chatillon, 
who, as a relation and intimate friend of the Dowager Princess, 
exerted great influence over her mind. She had arrived 

at Chantilly at the sai^e time as Lenet. Since the death of 
Chatillon the fair widow had again received the eager attentions 
of Conde : receiving him kindly os a friend, she had not, how- 
ever, by any means encouraged him as a lover, and seemed to 
prefer to him another young Prince, the Duke de Nemours. But 
since Qpndc*s imprisonment she had warmly devoted herself to his 
intere^, and had even taken advantage of her ascendency over the 

* Letter of Doctor Quy Patin, March 1, 1650. 

f This young lady was probably a daughter of Gerbier, the English 
Jiesulent in Flanders, of whom meutiou is made iu Anne of Aostria’s De* 
duration of the 17th August, 1637.— ^Sismondi, toI. xxiii., p. 334.) 
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Duk%de Nemours, to make him forget his jealousy, and give his 
word to the Princess Dowager that he would serve his former 
rival witli all his power. 

In those times of frivolous taste and depraved morality, the 
great qualities of the young Princ^^ of Coude were still by no 
means understood or appreciated, and they conversed before her 
only on common topics. As soon as JiCnet arrived at Chantilly, 
she took him aside to compla'n of this waiit of confidencS. “ She 
“ told me also,” says Leiiet, “ 'hat t»’ y threatened to take from 
“ her her son, the young Duke d’Kiighieii, who was her only 
“ remaining hoj)e, and in wliom her only consolation in this 
“ world was centered. She tlien entreated me tiot to consent 
“ that this great injiisti.-r Mhoiild be done to her: adding, that if 
it were for the interest of the Prince her husband, to remove 
her son from Chantilly, she wouhl follow him everywhere, even 
“ to the head of an army, and that she should never forget the 
obligations imposed upon her by the honpur she had had in 
marrying a Prince of the Blood, of such fare genius and ex- 
“ traordinary merit as IMonsieiir le IMnce her husband.” Lenet 
very much applauded these generous sentiments, and promised 
the Princess to oppose with all his power the separation from 
her son, which she drcjided. “ 1 already foresaw,” said he, 
“ how much we should stand in nee<l of this Princess and that 
young Prince.” * 

On the other hand, according to tlie same author, “ The many 
“ various suggestions wliicli were made to flic I’rincess Dowager 
“ altogether distracted Iht judgment. She hasdly knew whom 
“ to trust, nor what to determine upon. Her natural vacillation 
was aided and increased by the thousand ditferetit ooj^nsels she 
“ received. She explained her tiioughts to me j^retty clearly, 
“ and I saw that timidity and avaricO 'destroyed in^pne moment 
all that at other times was prompted by courage, the tli^rst for 
vengeance, and the wish of restoring freedom to her children. 
Sometimes she feared to be arrested like them ; somptinafbs that 
“ they shoiild be poisoned if a w^ar was attempted ; sonlbtimes 
“ that their imprisonment would 1 :st beyond her life, il^she re- 
mained inactive ; and she never retained the same resolution 


* Memoirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 125. 
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for one hour. At length we got her to agree that whilst #war 
“ was carried on at the frontier, or in some of the provinces of 
the kingdom, of which war she could not be accused, remaining 
“ quietly in her house at Chantilly, her friends might attempt 
to create an interest either in one party or the j>ther at Court, 
“ according to which appeared most promising when the Court 
“ was di^ded into parties, as there was great reason to suppose 
it soon would be, from the inveterate aversion which was borne 
towards Mazarin even by those who had been lately reconciled 
“ to him.*’* 

It was Lenet himself who became the director of all these 
negotiations, lie made several secret journeys to Paris by a 
path whi^ he had opened for himself, between Louvres and 
Lusarches; without passing by either of those villages. At Paris 
he came in and went out by several gates, and lodged at different 
places, but always in the house of some of his own party. 
His principp.1 confidants there ^ere the Dukes de Rohan and de 
Nemours, the Mar^chal de la Mothc, and the Archbishop of 
Sens. One day,*’ says he, whilst I was taking a collation 
with the Marquis and Marchioness de St. Simon, they came to 
“ tell us that Servien, Secretary of State, who was their iteig^'^ 
hour, was coming to pass the evening with tlien^ so thai 1 
** had no other alternative than that of throwing myself behind 
“ the bed in thaSifconi where we were eating. I remained there 
a full hour, listening to a conversation which was by no means 
pleasing to me, and very much opposed to the design which 
had brought me tlicre. Servien was a man of considerable 
talent, well informed and daring, but violent, and holding very 
despotic opinions. He entertained the ^arquis and Mar- 
chioness with nothing j;^ut an account of the punishments which 
were in preparation for all those w'ho showed any attachment 
to the Princes, and on the utter impossibility of ever seeing 
“ them restored to liberty ! ” 

Nowithstanding all Lenet’s exertions, however^ his intrigues 
at Pm^ made no progress. Neither the Courtiers nor the 
Froddours would at present lend themselves to any step which 
could ill any degree lead to the liberty of the Princes. He there- 


* Memoirs of Lenet, p. 132. 
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fore renewed, Vith fresh vigour, his correspondence with the 
nobles who had retired into the provinces, especially the Duke 
de Bouillon and the Prince of Marsillac. Both of them were in 
the best possible dispositions in favour of the party. Bouillon 
was justly irritated at his wife’s arrest ; and in his Viscounty of 
Turenne, in Auvergne, he could boast of several hundred gentle- 
men at his disposal. On all fl^te days he was wont to assemble his 
subjects (for so he called his vassals) to exercise tliem in tlie use 
of anns and by this plan he was enabled to set on foot as many 
as four thousand v^ell-regulated troops. Marsillac was scarcely 
less powerful in Angoumois, and his sole ambition was to please 
Madame de Longuevillc. lie had lately become Duke de la 
Rochcibucauld by the death of his father. He intendH to render 
him solemn obsequies at the Chateau de Verteuil, and to make 
use of this pretext for assembling all his friends and vassals, and 
marching at their head to join t^ garrison of Saumur. On his 
side Lenet promised that at the first favourable opportunity he 
would try to persuade the Princesses to leave their residence at 
Chantilly, and go and establish themselves at the fortified Chateau 
of Montrond, in Berry, in order to place their persons in safety, 
and to animate the revolt by their presence. 

During this correspondence,” sjiys Lenet, “ I used to go to 
and from Paris secretly; and when I was at Chantilly I cAen 
had the honour of walking with the Princesses, the Duchess 
“ de Cliatillon, and the Countess de Tourville. These prome- 

nades were the most pleasant things in the world 

The Princess Dowager had an agreeable wit and a sparkling 
“ conversation ; she often spoke with regret of the Queen’s in- 
“ gratitude towarefs her, recalling the many services which she 
had rendered her during the life oP the late King, of which 
she narrated to us many curious particulars. She sometimes 
“ described to us, with horror, the character of Cardinal iiiche- 
lieu ; then she told us many singular and interesting anecdotes 
“ connected with the love of Henry IV. for herself. I 

cannot resist inserting here an adventure which she related to 
us, and which appeared to me to be very amusing. The Pnnee 

♦ See Lenet, vol. i., p. 293. He adds, “ If all the Scimieurs did the same, 
'* there would be much less of druukenness among the peasantry.’* But 
rebels are even worse than drunkards! 

H 2 
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“ of Cond^, her husband, and father of the present one, absented 
‘‘ himself as much as possible from the Court in order to remove 
** the Princess from the eyes of Henry IV. He had retired to 
‘‘ Verteuil, an abbey situated at the entrance into Picardy; and 
“ as he had invited several friends and dependents to celebrate 
“ with him tin* feast of St. Hubert, tlie Sieiir and Lady de Trigny 
invited the I’rincesses, motlicr and wife of the Prince, to go 
“ and dine on that (iay at their house, Avhich was only three or four 
“ leagues from this abbey. It would seem very much as though 
“ this parly had been concerted with the King, but he was at 
any rate informed of it by the Sieur dc Trigny, who always 
“ assisted him in his plcjjisures ; so that the Princesses, making 
“ this promenade, saw a carriage pjiss with the King’s liveries, 
“ and a grcMit number of dogs. The Princess-mother, who was 
“ pa8sionat(*ly fond of her son, and watched the actions of the 
‘‘ young I^inccss very narrowly, feared that, under the pretext 
of some hunting excursion, the King had prepared for them 
“ a rendezvous. She called the huntsmen, whom she saw at 
“a distance: they ajjproachcd, but one of them, advancing 
“ before the otluMs, came to the door of the coach to give the 
Princess an answer to what she asked, and disarmed her fears 
by telling liertliat a captain of the hunt, who was in the neigh- 
“ bourhood to celebrate the feast of St. Hubert, had placed the 
‘‘ relays where* slie saw them because he was hunting a stag with 
“ some of his friends. Whilst the Princes Dowager was speak- 
iug to the hunlsinan, the young Princess, who was at theporiih-e 
“ of the coach, observed the others >.ho had remained at a 
“ little distance, and ])erccivcd that one of (hem was the King, 
who, the better to disguise himself under the livery wdiich he 
‘‘ wore, had put a large black plaister over his left eye, and held 
“ two greyhounds in a leash. The Princess told us that she had 
“ never been more surprised in her life, and that she did not 
“ dare mention wliat she had seen to her mother-in-law for fear 
** she should tell it to her husband. She acknowledged to us at 
“ the same lime that this gallantry had not displeased her; and 
“ continuing her story she told us-that, having arrived at Trigny, 
“ she made an exclamation, on entering the drawing-room, at the 
extreme beauty of the view, on which Madame de Trigny said 
to her that if she liked to ^ ut her head at a window she would 
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“ show her, she would see one wliich \vas still more ajjreeable. 
“ Having; advanced to it, she saw that tlie Xin^ was placed at 
“ the window of a pavilion opposite, he having gone in advance 
“ of her after having had the pleasure of seeing her on Iier road, 
and that he held all the time one* hand on his lips, to scud her, 
‘‘ as it were, a kiss, and the otiier on his heart, to show her tliat 
“ it had been w; unded. The surprise of this rencontre not 
giving the Princess time to reason on what slje should do, 
she retired abruptly from the winilow, and cried out, ‘ Oh, 
heavens, what is this ? Madam, the King is here ! ' On 
‘ which the Dowager Ih'iiicess, greatly exasperated, divided her 
“ words between ordering her horses to be immediately put to 
*• hei coach and pouring forth abuse and injurious expressions 
against Trigny, ^vith wlioni she was conversing, and against 
his wife, wlio was sj)eaking to the young Princess. Even the 
“ King, who hast(*iied to the spot on liearing the commotion, 
was not exempted from her reproaches and invectives. Tlic 
“ enamoured IVinco employed all the enneaties which his 
passion <lictate<l to him, ami all the j)romises that were pos- 
“ sible, to persuade lier to stay ; but vainly, for the Princesses 
“ re-ent( red their earriage, and returned instantly to Yerteuil, 
wliere that sanuj night the Princess-mother broke the ])romisc 
“ which the King had drawn from her, and told the wholcj story 
to her son, who a few days after carried otf’ the Princess his 
wife, took her to Ib ussels, and placed her in the Iiands of the 
“ Infanta Isabella. 

“ Tlie evenings at Chantilly were not less amusing than the 
walks ; for afbir the usual prayers had been ^(^ad in the chapel, 
which everybody attended, all the ladies retireil into the apart- 
“ men't of the Princess Dowager, w here they played at various 
*■* games and sung. There w'ere often fine voices, and always 
“ very agreeable conversations, and stories of Court intrigues 
** and gallantries, which made life pass as pleasantly as it was 
“ possible to ns attc*ndaijts, who nevertheless sliared very sin- 
“ cerely the grief of the Princesses. Stimetimes we read in 
private conclave, with the Dowager, the letters of the Duchess 
de Longueville, and the serious or satirical publications which 
‘‘ were set afloat in favour of the Princes and against the Car- 
dinal ; and sometimes we examined those which had been 
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‘‘ composed, but not yet published. These amusements were 
“ often disturbed by the bad news which was brought in con- 
“ cerning some of the servants of t^ house * ** vho were either 
“ exiled or arrested ; or of several plans which had been over- 
thrown, and of which we had perhaps hitherto conceived great 
“ hopes. 

‘‘ It was a great pleasure to see all the young ladies who com- 
“ posed tills Court melancholy or gay according to the frequency 
or rarity of th|^|^its that were paid them, and the nature of 

“ the letters they "received We used to see constantly 

“ messengers or visitors arriving, which gave great jealousy to 
“ those who received none ; and all this drew forth verses, 
“ sonnets, and elegies, which equally amused the indifferent and 
“ those personally interested in them. Some were to be seen 
“ walking on the edge of the water, some in the alloys of the 
“ park or garden, on the terrace or on the lawn, alone or in 
“ parties, according to the state of mind in wliich they were ; 
“ whilst others sung airs, or recited verses, or read romances on 
“ a balcony, or as they walked or reposed on the grass. Never 
was there seen so beautiful a place, in such a beautiful season, 
“ filled with better or more agreeable company. Such was our 
“ situation when on the 11th of April, at eight o'clock in the 
“ morning, the Princess Dowager received some news which did 
** not surprise me much, because 1 had often been astonished 
“ that it ha<i not hajipenefl sooner ; but it gideved me extremely, 
“ because this misfortune destroyed, or at least delayed, all the 
“ measures which we had taken.” * 

* Lcnvt, Memoirs, vol. i,. p. 173-182. lie adds, “ From that day I com- 
raenced a journal, and kept it os exactly as the great afikirs whidi were 

** intrusted to me allowed me, and 1 shall make use of it fur the continuation 
“ of these Memoirs.” 
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CHAPTEH V. 

Leltre de Cachet agai* st the Princess brought by Du Vouldy— Her cou- 
rageous Resolution— Her Disguise of one of her Attendants— She escapes 
with her Son from C'''iutilly, crosses the Loire, j||^s|^ives at the For- 
tress of Montrond — Her Preparations for Defence — Princess Dowager 
appears before thi Parliament of Paris — The Princess combines a Civil 
War in Guyenne-r-She leaves Montrond — Joins the Army of the Dukes 
de Houillon and de ia Rochefoucauld — Her Residence at the Cliatcau de 
Tureime — Skirmish at Brive la Gaillarde. 

It was then on the morning of the 11th of April, 1650, that 
advices were received from several cpiarters that some Royal 
Guards had marched from Paris and Soissons, and were ap- 
proacliing Chantilly in both directions, having last night taken 
up their station iii the neighbouring villages. The Princess 
Dowager, justly alarmed, sent to reconnoitre in these places 
whether this intelligence was true ; and it having been confirmed 
by mid-day, slie assembled after dinner her little Council in the 
apartment of the Duchess de Chatillon. Opinions were divided 
as to the motive of this sudden arrival of the troops, but all 
agreed in saying that there was no longer any safety at Chantilly 
for the Princesses, and still less for the Duke d'Enghien. Leriet 
then began to develop the plan which he had been framing for 
some time past ; he proposed to take the young Duke beyond 
the Loire, where his presence could not fail to give to their 
party a specious name, to dispel any latent jealousy among the 
great nobles, and to animate the enthusiasm of the people. But 
here Lenet was interrupted by the young Princess. “lam not,'* 
she said, “ either of an age or experience that should entitle 
“ me to give my advice ; I have no other wish than to pay all 
“ deference to that of my mother-in-law. But I entreat her 
“ most humbly that whatever may happen, I may not be sepa- 
rated from my son, my only remaining hope ; I will follow 
“ him everywhere with joy, whatever dangers I may have, to en- 
“ counter, and I am ready to expose myself to anything for the 
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“ service of the Prince my husband !*’ Tlie Princess Dowager 
replied to her with tears in her eyes and with praises for her zeal. 
Since both of them, she added, had but tlie same object — that of 
saving, in the person of the young Prince, the remains of their 
House and the fragment from their wreck — so they should both 
share the same destiny ; they W'ould try to put themselves out 
of the power of their persecutors, and bring up their son in the 
fear of God and for the service of the King. 

At this point tiie conference was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Bishop of Senlis, who was to administer the rite of confir- 
mation to several young persons. But soon after, at five o’clock, 
an agent of the Princess, who came from l^aris, brought the 
news that he had seen one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary to the 
King pass the great road in the forest, and tha' this gentleman 
had told him he was going to see the Princesses, but w'ithout 
giving him any explanation of the object of Ids visit. Tliis new 
intelligence confirmed the suspicions which the marching of the 
troops liad already raised in their minds, and they no longer 
doubted that this giuitleman was the bearer of some ordtjr from 
the King to remove or to arrest the Ihinccsscs and the Duke. 
There remained only a few moinenis to decide. Nearly at the 
same moment one of the Princess’s etpierries announced that a 
Gentleman of the King’s had arrived at the chateau; that his 
name was Du Vouldy ; that he was the bearer of letters from 
his Majesty to tlie two Princesses, and that he requested to be 
introduced to them. Then the Princes.? Dowager yielded to 
I^ienet’s entreaties to retire to her apartimnit, throw herself on her 
bed, and counterfeit illness. Lenet himself passed in all haste to 
the apartment of the young Princess, who had gone to bed for a 
real illness, a severe cold and fever ; but as soon as she heard that 
the moment for action was come, she rose, without complaining 
of her liealtli, ai|d stationwl JMiss Gerbier, her IVlaid of Ilonour, 
in her place. She then })assed into the apaitinent of her mother- 
in-law, where she liid herself behind her bed, with Lenet and 
the Duchess de Chutillon, whilst the gentleman sent by the King 
was introduced into the Dowager’s room. 

Du Vouldy having been presented, delivered the lettre de 
cachet with which he had been intrusted : it was dated from 
Dijon, where the Court had g^iie for the siege of Bellegarde, 
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This letter announced tliat the King, judging that the residence 
of the Princess(*s at Chantilly was prejudicial to his afliiirs, had 
resolved to make them remove to Chateaurbux in Berry with 
the Duke d*Enghien and the children of the Duke de Longue- 
ville, and that M. Du Vouldy was to conduct them by the route 
which had been given to him, with orders not to leave them.* 
The Princess Dowager, after having read the letter, replied to 
the bearer, “ That she was neither of an age nor health to set off 
‘‘ so suddenly on t’,'' journey which the King (or rather he who 
“ persecuted her under the King’s name) had ordered her to 
‘ make ; tli^ she was going to write to the Duke of Orleans to 
obtain some time to make her preparations; and as to him 
(Du Vouhly), he miglit meanwhile go and deliver to the 
Princess^ her daughter-in-law, the letter with which he was 
charged for her, walk about, rest himself, and in a word, 
“ amuse himself at the Cliateau in any way he liked best.” 

Du Vouldy proceeded therefore to the apartment of the young 
Princess. There he was presented to Miss Gerbier, who had 
placed herself in her mistress’s bed, aiul so perfectly mimicked 
her tone, her manner of s[)caking. the reproach(*s am! complaints 
which she made against tlui ()ueen and the Cardinal, and the 
tears which she appeared to shed, that she deceived Du Vouldy, 
not for that day only, but fur a whole week, lie thought that 
he might venture to grant, without danger, the delay which was 
asked of him, on the ground of illness; and in answer to some 
rumours which were afloat at J’aris on the escape of the Princess, 
he wrote word to the Court that he could answer for the contrarj’^, 
and that he saw her Highness at all hours of the day ! 

Oil leaving the chamber of the Princess, Du Vouldy was taken 
to see the Duke d’Enghieu, whom he asked to visit ; but he saw 
only the son of the gardener, wdio, like the Duke, was seven years 
of age, and who, by Lenet’s orders, had been cquipperl in tlie Duke’s 
clothes as soon as the King’s gentleman had arrived: and as 
Du Vouldy found this child in the midst of the governess and the 
women who had the charge of the little Prince, he never for a 
moment doubted but that it was him. They then conducted him 
to the fine promenoirs of Chantilly, and from thence to his room, 

* Compare Lcnet, vol. i,, p. 192, and Montglat, vol. iii., p. 115. 
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where they entertained him with their company whilst the Prin- 
cesses reassembled their council. “ As I saw,” says Lenet, “ that 
“ they were all preparing themselves for long speeches, I inter- 
rupted the one who spoke second, since I knew there was no time 
to be lost .... and 1 said that I saw no better plan in the 
“ present conjuncture, than to carry off in all haste the persons 
‘‘ of the Duke d'Engliien and the Princess his mother, who had 
offered herself a few hours previously.” The young Princess 
did not siirink from any danger, but fear had taken possession of 
the Dowagers mind. “Where do you intend to take them?” 
said she to Lenet in a bitter tone. “ To Montrond, Madam,” 
replied this faithful servant, “ and I feel sure of coi^eying them 
“ safely.” “ You wish to have us all taken prisoners V* exclaimed 
the Princess Dowager angrily. “We are so already, Madam,” 
retorted Lenet ; “ and should they even arrest us on the road, we 
“ could not be worse off than we are now.” 

Every one applauded these words of Lenet ; and the Princess 
Dowager calming herself, desired him to continue his discourse. 
He therefore proceeded to say that it w'as very much to be 
wished, as her llighiiess had said that day, that all her House 
should share the same fate, and tliat she should not be separated 
from Madame her daughter-in-law and Monsieur her grandson ; 
but that no one would like to expose a Princess like herself, of 
delicate health and advanced age, to the fatigues of so unforeseen 
and hurried a journey. He proposed therefore that wliile the 
young Princess and the Duke d’Engliien should go to Montrond, 
and perhaps place themselves afterwards at the head of an army, 
the Dowager should go a few days later to Paris and present a 
petition to the Parliament for the liberation of her children, and 
claiming the execution of the Decree of the 24th of October, 
1648. All the little council at Chantilly agreed in urging this 
advice ; and after some further hesitation the Princess Dowager 
at last resolved upon it. Slie was to be accompanied to Paris by 
her friend the Duchess de Ch&tillon, who generously promised 
never to forsake her, whilst the Countess de Tourville undertook 
to convey the young Princess. The night, however, had by this 
lime arrived, and they could not any longer defer the journey to 
Montrond. A dark-coloured coach without amis had been pre- 
pared by the care of Lenet ; and for better scjCurity in the event 
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of any hostile meeting, the little Prince was disguised in girl’s 
clothes. The young Princess confided all her jewels to the 
charge of Madame de Tourviile, as also those of her father the 
Marichal de Brez4, for whom she still wore mourning. 

According to Lenet, “ The Princess Dowager had prepared a 
“ coffer, filled with a service of gold plate, to put behind the 
“ coach ; but those who had to arrange the equipage thought 
“ that they had a much more valuable treasure within to save, 
“ and that it was b^^^er not to risk losing it by the weight of the 
“ other. Her Highness gave us some jewels of little value, and 
to me a gold w\>tch, which she snatched from her side, where 
“ she wore it, saying very obligingly to me, tliat she begged I 
would remember her, and that she confided to me, in the 
person of the young Duke, the dearest thing she had in the 
world ; but that she entreated me never to place him in the 
hands of the Spaniards, nor in those of the Huguenots, and still 

“ less in tliosc of the Duke de Bouillon Tlien after the 

“ Princesses had embraced each other — after tliey had shed many 
“ tears at their separation — ^after the young Duke had received 
all the blessings and the caresses wliich seemed due alike to 
his tender age, to the distressing journey which he was about 
“ to take, to the sprightliness of his temper, and to his graceful 
appearance while thus disguised as a girl — after all tliose who 
were present at this cruel separation liad embraced those who 
“ were going away, with many tears and sighs — then the journey 
“ commenced.”* 

The coach for this journey, drawn by only two horses, but 
in which harness had been put for four others, had been sent 
early in the evening as if for a drive to the entrance of the forest. 
A little while after four horses were taken out, as though to the 
water to drink, but they were in reality led towards the carriage. 
Then Clemenco de Maille left the chateau on foot, followed by 
her son, her physician Bourdelot, and the ladies of Tourville, 
Gouville, and Changrand. She was escorted by t\ro equerries, 
one of whom carried the young Prince in his arms, and was, in 
case of an attack, to plunge with him into the depths of the 
forest. A century after there was still shown at Chantilly, with 
interest, the road which was taken by this little party : it was 
^Memoirs of Lenet, yol. i., p. 197. 
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by the side of a very ancient building called Bukan, between 
the gardens and the village.’*' Having arrived at the opening of 
the forest, the ladies entered the coach and took the road by 
Louvres. At the same time Lenet, leading a few other at- 
tendants, had mounted on horseback ; but not to give any sus- 
picion by too large an escort, he passed by anotiier road to the 
right. Let us liere borrow again the words of his journal : — 
“ We all set oft' at eleven o'clock at niglit, and arrived at Paris 
“ by the (late of St. Denis, at the same time as the Princess by 
‘‘ that of St. Marlin, and we rejoined each other at four o'clock 
‘‘ in the morning at the Gate of St. Victor (on tlie otlier side of 
the Seine). We sent for a train of horses belonging to the 
“ Princess from the Hotel de Coiide, which met ns at Juvisy 
“ and served as a relay. We always moved only two and two, 
“ at as great a distance from each other as we could, so as 
“ always to keep the carriage in sight. AVe always stopped at 
‘‘ difterent hostelries, as though we were not accpuiiuted. Madame 
de Tourville called herself Madame de la Vallcc) ; and all the 
“ other persons in the coach passed as belonging to her family. 
“ Thus we arrived at four o'clock in the afUTiioon at Angerville 
la Kiviore, the house of the President Perrault, who was a 
prisoner in the cause of the Prince.s."| 

Lenet liad reckoned upon finding tliere the horses of the Pre- 
sident, and of making use of them to push on ten leagues further ; 
but they had been sold against his previous orders. The party 
were therefore obliged to sleep that night at Angerville. On 
the next day, the 13th of April, the Princess passi'd close by the 
Chateau of Choisy aux Logos, a house helongiiig to the Marquis 
de Montespan, who had gTcat possessions in (iascoiiy, and who 
leaned secretly to tlie Prince's party. Lenet went to see the 
Marquise, and dissuaded her from receiving the Ihiiicess at her 
house, lest it should injure the interests of her liushand ; but she 
came to pay her duty to her at a hermitage near the road, where 
she oftered her everything in her power, cv(jn to follow her. 
Clemencc accepted nothing but a relay of horses to continue her 
journey. 

That same day the Princess arrived on the banks of the Loire, 

^ Essai sur Ic Grand Condo, par lA>ms Joseph, Prince of Coudd, p. 93. 
f Memoirs of JLienet, vol. i., p. 200. 
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opposite the village and Chateau of Sully, then inhabited by the 
grandson of the great Minister, who had been de<ad only nine 
years. Those w ho go there now, would find, alas ! the family 
extinct — the Chateau gloomily silent and in ruins ! But who 
could contemplate without emotion the smallest relic of the abode 
of him who was not only the eidightened and laborious servant, 
but the ever faithful friend, of a hero, his master — that master 
the glory of PVance and the terror of Si)ain ? Let the traveller 
too be mindful as 1... gazes, that what may diminish our admira- 
tion for the Chateau should increase it for the JMinister. I learn 
from the details of the last years of his life, that there are in 
the second court of Sully’s house severa? mounds and enormous 
heaps of earth, which one can easily perceive were formed by 
human hands. 'Fhis expense, which is entirely unproductive of 
ornament, and has even a disagreeable efleet, surpri.^es those 
who do not know that the Duke de Sully found no other means 
of employing a number of poor people who in a lime of great 
need and sea, rcety asked for work.* 

It was at Sully that the Princess embarked to cross the Loire; 
and as there was only one little boat, slie had afterwards to wait 
some time till her carriage and horses had also crossed. During 
this time the people assembled along the bank of the river, on 
seeing so large an equipage ; and, in spite of her disguise, Cle- 
nience was recognised by a valet of the Duke de Sully, who ran 
off to announce it to his master. “ Wc sat down,” says Lenet, 
“ on some largo stones which lay there, as tlioiigli we had all 
“ been of an ecjual condition in life ; and even, to remove all 
“ suspicions on the rank of the Princess, she sat upon my knees, 
when of a sudden the valet of the Duke de Sully calling me 
“ by my name, I had not the presence of mind to avoid turning 
my head. I hastened, however, to assure him that he mistook 
“ me for some one else, but he told me that he knew me very 
w^ell, and that he wislied to speak a wortl Avith me. Having 
“ drawn me aside, he told me that he recognised the Princess 
perfectly, although thus disguised, and dressed in coarse clothes, 
and he named all the suite to me, and added that he saw we 
“ were making our escape : that he offered me from his master, 
“ who he said waajy, the Prince’s very humble servant, a retreat 
* Memoirs of Sully, vol. iiL, p. 420, ed. 1747. 
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ill his Chliteau, and eighteen thousand livres which he had re- 
ceived from his estates. I ran instantly to apprize the Princess 
“ of this, who thanked him extremely, and drew from her finger 
a ring, which she gave him without accepting any of his offers. 
I had, however, some wish to take the money, of which we 
stood mucli in need, for all our finances were reduced to about 
five hundred pistoles, which the Princess had, and about 
‘‘ twenty tiiousand livres which I had partly borrowed and partly 
“ raised upon some plate which I had sold.*' 

This same day, the 13th, Clcmencc went as far as Argent, 
a little town in Berry. One may still see there a fine Chateau ;* 
it then belonged to the Sieur de Clermont, an old servant of the 
Prince, and father-in-law of Mautour, who was the Governor of 
Montrond. He received the Princess very well, as also her 
suite, and sent on liis liorses during the night ; so that Clemence 
found them next day on arriving at a Chateau within sight of 
Bourges. She contemplated from a distance, but without ven- 
turing to approach tliein, the towers of that great and noble 
city, where her husband’s youth had been spent, and where 
Charles VII. — “ the King of Bourges,” as he was at first called 
by his enemies, “ the Victorious,” as France afterwards pro- 
claimed him — Iiail long found an asylum, and fixed his Court. 
Ill this Chateau, wiiich belonged to the Clievalier dc Rhodes, the 
Princess dined, procured another relay of horses, and sent back 
the equipage of Madame de Montespan with a letter of thanks : 
then continuing ‘lier journey, she arriveiJ safidy at Montrond 
that same evening about midnight. The haste,” says Lenet, 
“ which we made was as great as was possible in a coach with a 
lady and a child of their rank, havingf'been as much taken by 
‘‘ surprise as we were, and without having sent on any relays. 

Every one arrived in perfect health, in spite of the want of sleep 
‘‘ and the fatigue ; and every effort was made during the journey 
to assuage tlie I'riiieess’s grief, and to divert her as much as 
“ possible.” 

The CluUeau of Montrond had been built by the Seigneurs 
of Albret, and restored by the great Duke de Sully ; but under 
Louis XIII. the Duke was obliged to yield it to the old Prince 
of Cond^. Seated amidst some of the gayest and most smiling 
* Guide Pittorcsquc eu France, vol. iv., Dept, da Cher, p. 14. 
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views in France, Montrond crowns the summit of a rocky hill 
just above the little town of St. Amand, and between the two 
rivers of the Cher and the Marmande, >vhich join at its foot.* 
According to Lenet, in another part of his journal, the fortifi- 
cations were then very numerous, and were disposed as an amphi- 
theatre and in stories.f The Chateau could be reached only by 
one road, which was winding and cut in the rock.]: Within there 
was an inexhaustible well ; and with a sufficient garrison one 
could defend oneseK against an entire army. But, when the 
Princess arrived there, only a handful of men were to be found ; 
there was neither ardllery, ammunition, n^r money. They were 
surrounded by enemies; and some violent step of the new 
Governor of Berry, the Count de St. Aignan, was to be feared. 
Under these circunistances, unshrinking courage and prudent 
connsdjjs were more needed than ever. Clemence possessed the 
former, and knew how to discriminate tlie latter. The next day 
after her arrival sliC sent very early for Lenet, in tlie presence 
of Madame de Tourville. “ My age,” said she to him, ‘‘ and 
“ the small experience I have in afiairs, the esteem wliich I enter- 
“ tain towards you, and the knowledge I have of your afiection 
“ and fidelity in the service of the Prince my husband, oblige 
“ me to confide to you the principal management of everything. 
“ Tell me, therefore, what you advise me to do, in the condition 
“ in which I find myself?” 

Lenet, after having humbly thanked the Princess for the 
honour she did him, answered that he had already been turning 
the subject over in his mind during a part of the night ; that he 
thought that she should first despatch a courier to Madame, her 
mother-in-law, to inform her of her arrival, and thus alleviate the 
anxiety which she would probably feel until she received that 
news : in the second place, reconnoitre with the Sieur de Mautour 
the condition of the Chateau, and try to introduce into it by 
degrees all that was wanted : lastly, write to all the friends 
and servants of her House and to the neighbouring gentlemen, 
and continue the negotiations which had been commenced at 


* Guide Pittoresque en France, vol. iv., D^pt. du ClAr, p. 12. 
t Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 538. 

t Memoirs of Sully, vol. iii., p. 421, cd. 1747. See also the Memoir 
upon Berry in Boulainvilllers, Etat de la. France, vol. ii., p. 212. 
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Chantilly. This advice having been approved of by the Princess, 
they all applied themselves to preparing letters and instructions 
which were to be sent next day, the 16th of the month. “ One 
“ of the principal things,” says Lenet, “ which we liad to wish 
“ for was the assembling of the States-Gcnerjil, and it was indeed 
what we tried to insinuate to everybody.” 

It was repeated also on all sides that the Duke d’Enghien was 
the last branch of the Royal Family that was still at liberty, as 
though the residence of the Duke of Orleans at Court had been 
only a kind of imprisonment.* The gentleman sent to the 
Princess Dowager was named Aubigny ; he was at the same time 
to acquaint her how much the want of money was felt by the 
little garrison, and at any rate try to convert into money the 
service of gold plate which she had intended to give them at 
Chantilly. Lenet intrusted him with several other^ietters for 
Paris ; “ I wrote says he, “ to send us some artillery 

officers .... andi|||| all the pamphlets and pasquinades which 
were issued agalSr the Cardinal, so that I might distribute 
“ them in the provinces. Nothing can be less necessary for 
‘‘ persuading any honest people who are ready to serve, because 
cither friendship or interest is their best ailviser ; but nothing 
is more useful for urging on the populace, who imagine nothing 
“ for themselves, so that one must stir up their minds by the 

“ press.”t 

The gentleman who was despatched to the estates of the Prin- 
cess in Anjou had orders to give four hundred pistoles to 
Dumont, who held Saumur for her, and to send to the Duke de 
la Rt>chefoucauld a part of the service of plate, together with a 
few of the horses, belong! jig to the late Marechal de Brezo. In 
the south of France Clemence eagerly solicited, but without 
much success, the assistance of the Duke de St. Simon (the 
fiither of the author of the Memoirs), who was a kinsman by mar- 
riage of the Princess Dowager, and the governor of the fortress 
of Blaye, very important from its neighbourhood to Bordeaux. 
She tried also by letters to awaken the affection of the Count Du 
Dog^on, who owed all his fortune to her brother the Duke de 
Brezd^ and who'' still held by his favour the fortified -town of 

Desormeaox, vol. ii., p. 376. 
t Memoirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 211. 
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Brouage, in spite of all Maaarin’s efforts to draw it hdA 
his hands. But Du Dognon, a thankless and grasping man, 
thought much more of preserving his gains than of proving his 
gratitude. 

The news, however, of the Princess's arrival at Montrond 
was soon spread on all sides, and by the 16th several neighbour- 
ing gentlemen came to pay her their respects. ^‘During the 
“ time,” says Lenet, ** that she resided at Montrond, she received 
“ marvellously well those who visited her, and took great 
“ pains to try and enlist every one she could in her service.*’ 
Accf>rding to anothe'* historian — Of a gentle character, very 
“ accessible and pleasing, Clemence de Maillo spoke with grace 
and fluency, and shone to great advantage on all occasions 
“ which required presence of mind and prompt decision.”* 

That same day they learnt that the Count de St. Aignan had 
set off 'from Bourges the night before at thg^h ead of a squadron 
of cavalry, a!id that he had traversed aS&e route which the 
Princess had taken, in the hope of still nfoSimg herself and her 
son. He *«aid, however, that it was only with the design of taking 
prisoner the CJiCvalier de Rhodes ; that he had received no orders 
from the Court against tht*ir Highnesses ; but that if he had met 
them, he would have cut in pieces those who escorted them, and 
iiave arrested them with all the respect that was due to their 
rank ; and that he had sent to the Court to ask for troops, and 
propose the siege of Montrond. “ We had,” says Lenet, “ put 
“ things into such good order for twenty leagues round, and on 
all the fords and bridges at a distance, that nothing could 
“ happen of which the Princ(*ss did not receive early and exact 
“ intelligence.”'|' 

The next day, the 17th of April, they received most alarming 
and well-nigh fatal news. The gentlemen shut up at Belle- 
garde had no chief, and consequently were wanting in conduct ; 
and in spite of their proved valour, they became so bewildered 
that they consented to give up this important post without even 
the trenches being opened against them. The capitulation had 
been signed since the 9th, two days before the departure from 
Chantilly ; it stipulated that the town should be ceded on the 

* Anquetil, Intrigae da Cabinet, vol. iii., p. 428 

f Memoirs of Lenet, vol. i., p. 821. 
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22nd if no succour were received before that time, but that 
the officers and soldiers of the garrison might retire quietly to 
their homes. Thus the last place which held out in favour of 
Monsieur le Prince in Burgundy was lost.* On the other hand, 
and at the same time, the Princess lost all that ‘'he inherited 
from her father, and the only resource of her party in Anjou —the 
Chiitcau of Saumur. The Duke de la Rocliefoucauld had kept his 
promise. Under tlie pretext of his father’s funeral he had as- 
sembled at his Chfiteau of Verteuil several hundred of his neigh- 
bours and viissals, and had begun his march at their head towards 
Anjou ; but scarcely had he arrived at Lusignan when he heard 
that the officers at Saumur had concluded a private treaty and 
recoivwl the Royal troops. It was Mazarin’s gold, and not his 
arms (though they ayegod also their want of provisions), which 
liad produced so sii^ti^a capitulation. Thus no other alterna- 
tive remained to La Rochefoucauld than to feturn to Angou- 
mois, and send away his friends.f 

Clomenc<» having received this bad news in the morning, spent 
all this tlay at her devotions, ])raying to God for her son. At night 
she thought it expedient to try and gain time for her defence in 
the only fortress whicli remained to her, and to write to Le Tellier, 
Secretary of State, to apologise for her escape. After all, if she 
had not made her journey under the guardianship of Monsieur 
Du Vouhly, she had arrived in the very same province to which 
ho was directed to conduct her, she was only one short day’s 
journey from Chdteauroux, and she could still in some degree 
protest her obwlience to the Queen’s order**. Som^days later she 
despatched Blanchefort, one of her gentiemen, to carry a letter to 
the Queen herself, in these teniis: — 

“ Madam, — I should have deferred giving notice to your Ma- 
jesty of my arrival at this place, and acquaintiTig you that a 
<< fever and a cold, from which I had long been suftering at Chan- 
“ tilly, have not been po>\erful enough to prevent my obeying the 
“ King’s commands with all possible haste. I had resolved to 
** wait for news from Madame my mother-in-law, wlio haul nei- 
ther the strength, tlie healtii, nor the equipage necessary for 

* Montglat, Yol. in., pk 113. 
t Memoirs of GourvUle, vol. I., p. 24, ect. 1782 
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coming here at the same time as myself, or bringing my nephew, 
Monsieur dc Longueville ; but as 1 am still uncertain of the 
‘‘'time at which she 'tiay arrive, I have thought, Madam, that I 
ought to hasten the moment when 1 had proposed to myself 
“ to acquaint your Majesty with my proceedings, and to convey 
“ to the King at the same time my just complaints against the 
“ Count de St. Aignan, who, on hearing of my journey, called 
“ together an assembly of unknown j)ersons. lie traversed the 
“ road which I had taken with two hundred horse ; and said 
“ publicly at Hourges, that if he had met me he should have ar- 
“ rested me and my ‘^on, and cut in pieces five or six of my servants 
“ who accompanied my coach. I will hope, IVIadam, that ho 
“ ‘?aid this without orders ; but in any case it would have been 
“ strange treatment of a person of my rank, who was conducting 
“ her only son,^f seven years of age, and who has the honour of 
“ belonging to the lioyal House, into a private chiiteau, and on 
“ the faith of a iHtre de cachet from the King. The Count de St. 
“ Aignan, thank God, only met a groom and one of my carriage- 
“ horses, which he took to Hourges, whore he is publishing that 
“ your ]Majet*ty is to send him troops to besiege me in consequence 
“ of tiie information whicli had been gi\cn him by express, 
“ that I had placed here some meu>at-arms. On which 1 pro- 
*‘ test to your Majesty, as I have already done to the King, in a 
“ letter which I have written to Monsieur Le Tellicr, that nothing 
“ is more contrar)' to the truth, that I have ^n no way altered 
“ the former orders, and that there are not above forty men of 
“ the usual garrison. I have no other thought than that of 
“ praying to God for the prosperity of your Majesties, of 
“ bringing up my son in Tlis feair, and trying by my example to 
“ give him the same zeal as Monsieur his father always hatl for 
“ the King’s service, tliat of your Majesty, and the good of tlie 
“ State: assuring you, Madam, that 1 shall close my ears against 
“ any proposals which could make me act contrary to these in- 
“ tentions, and that I shall never seek any other remedy for the 
“ ills which I endure, than in the goodness and justice of your 
“ Majesty. It is wdtli this view that I have written to the High 
Courts of Bourges and Moulins, to beg them to send and 
“ have draw'n up a Proces Verbal on the state of this place, 
“ in order that they may render an account to your Majd^ty, and 

l2 
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let you see at the same time the falsehood of the Count de 
St. Aignan’s despatches, and the truth of the protestation which 
1 flow make of being all my life, 

Madam, yours, &c., 

Claibe Cjlemence de Maille"!” 

Blanchefort, the bearer of this letter, found the Queen and the 
Cardinal on their road to return from Dijon to Paris. They 
wore in Iiastc to get there, in order that they might oppose 
the measures of Turenne and the Duchess de Longueville, wdio 
Jiad signed at Stenay a treaty with the Spaniards, and were pre- 
paring, in concert with tliein, to invade the frontiers of Picardy. 
On the other hand, it was not unnatural to despise the power of 
a woman of twenty -two, and a child of seven yf ais of age, in the 
recesses of a peaceable province. What danger could Mazariu 
fear on their part, unless indeed they should be driven by ill-usage 
to take some desperate resolution ? Would he tlien, by going 
to besiege them, make all France believe that the order for their 
retireine/it into Berry yvas only a snare to secure their persons ? 
Would ho then run tlic risk of awakening the jealousy of the 
Froiideurs, his new friends, and engendering in the nation a feeling 
of compassion and sympathy for the ini})risoned Princes? Ne- 
“ vertheless,” adds Lonct, “ 1 hold that one of the greatest faults 
“ that was ever committed by Caidinal JVIazarin was that of not 
“ bringing before Jidontrond tlieKing and the troops, which had 
“ just been employed in reducing llellegarde ; for as the season 
“ was not far advanced, they might ha\e taken this place before 
“ the affairs on the frontier had become pressing.”* 

Influenced by the considerations of which 1 liave been speak- 
ing, the Queen received favourably tlic excuses of the Princess. 
Slie granted an audience to Blanchefort, made him give her an 
account of the adventures of the journey to Montrond, and 
laughed much at the disguise adopted for deceiving Du Vouldy.-f 
She said she had never thought of detaining her good cousin a 
prisoner ; on the contrary, she had written to the Count de St. 
Aignan to res|)ect and honour her residence, provided that nothing 
occurred there which was contrary to the King’s service. | 

* Memoirs, vol. i., p. 222. f Letter of Blanchefort to Leiiet, April 26, 1650. 

X Letter of the i^uecn to the Princess of Conde, April 26, 1650. 
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Let us now see u liat had been passing at Chantilly since the 
departure of CltJmence. Du Vouldy had never conceived the 
smallest suspicion, and the Princess Dowager had continued to 
deceive him till the 16th, when che received an answer from the 
Duke of Orleans, which conveyed to her orders to obey the 
King’s commands without delay. Then, although sho had not 
yet received any new® of her daughter-in-law’s journey, she would 
not any longer defer her own. She made her escape that same 
night, accompanied L/ the Duchess dc Ch&tillon, and she had 
already arrived at Paris before Du Vouldy had the least idea of 
hei departure. During ten days the Princess remained hidden 
in the house of Monsieur de Machault, Councillor of Requests, 
waiting for the first general assembly of the Parliament. The 
day having at length come, she repaired to the door of the Great 
Chamber by five o’clock in the morning, followed by the Duchess 
de Ch&tillon, the Marquis de la Force, and several other friends 
of her House, and holding a petition in her hand, which invoked 
the Declaration of the 24th of October, and claimed the liberty 
of her children. As the Councillors arrived she stopped them, 
ivith entreaties to take charge of her petition, or to give it their 
support. As for me,” added she with tears, they want to 
.send me a hundred leagues from' hence and shut me up in a 
“ wretched prison. Is it not just that 1 should remain at Paris, 
‘‘ to watch over the interests of niy unfortunate family? And 
with what can I be reproached but of being the mother of tlie 
“ Prince of Conde ?” 

Notwithstanding the compassion which the Princess Dowager 
excited, several Councillors refus^the dangerous .service which 
she asked of them ; but Deslandes jQ|yen, a brave and blunt man, 
exclaimed that fear should not prevent him from doing his duty, 
and, taking the petition, he read it in the Great Chamber. A 
great murmur arose; several magistrates wished to go imme- 
diately to the vote. But, considering the importance of the 
affair, the First President insisted that the deliberation should be 
adjourned to the day after the next, and that the Duke of Orleans 
should be invited to take his place at that sitting. Until tliat 
time her Highness was to continue under the protection of the 
Court, and in the house of one of the Presidents. She cho.se the 
house of Monsieur de la Grange, which was situated within the 
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limits of the Palais de Justice. She was conducted thither by 
deputies from the Company ; and at this news the greater part of 
the nobility at Paris, even those employed in the King’s service, 
liastened to visit^lier.* 

Accordingly, on the day after the next the Duke of Orleans 
came to the meeting. lie was accompanied by the confidants who 
then directed him, and who tried to give him courage, the Co- 
adjutor of Paris and the Duke de Beaufort. The Princess was 
w^aiting for them in the Parquet des Iluhsiers^ mingled with 
the crowd. She stopped fasten as he passed, and threw herself 
at his feet, imploring justice for herself and her children. Gas • 
ton, not knowing what answer to give her, escaped from he)* 
hands, muttering some indistinct w'ords. “ Then,” says Gohdy, 
“ the Princess asked the Duke de T^aufort to give her his pro- 
“ tection I She told me that she had the honour of being my 
‘‘ kinswoman! Monsieur de Beaufort was very much embar- 
‘‘ rassed, and I nearly died of shame.”f Who indeed would not 
have felt something like compassion on seeing thus humbled and 
tearful, before her decLired enemies, the daughter of Mont- 
morency and the mother of Conde ? 

But con^assiori has little hold over a mind so cowardly as 
Gaston’s, or one so ambitious as Gondy’s. It was in vain 
that they saw this Princess, once so haughty and proud — ^a new 
Niobe J — ^lowly prostrate at their feet. Dcslandes Payen having 
once again road her petition, the Duke of Oi’leans began to speak, 
and said that the Queen did not at all intend to use any harsh- 
ness towarils Madame la Princesse, but that her Highness had 
been ordered to leave (^hantilly and to go farther from the fron- 
tier, because they had intercepted one of her footmen charged 
with' lefters exhorting the garrison of Bellegarde to remain 
firm. Other letters for the CJovernor of Saumur had also been 
intercepted ; and the Duke ‘then placed before the eyes of the 
Company a copy of the treaty which had just been concluded witli 

♦ Memoirs of Mottcville. vol. iii., p. 456, ed. 1723. 

f Memoirs of Rote, vol. ii., p. 81, ed. 1817. See also Count St. Aulaire's 
History of the Fronde, vol. ii., p 20U. 

I ** lieu quantum hxc Niobe, Niobe distabat ab ilU : 

• •••••• 

** Iiividiosa suis, at uuuc miseranda vel hosti !” 

Ovid, Met., lib. vi., v«r 278. 
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the Spaniards by Madame de Longueville. This last state-paper 
seemed an unanswerable argument. The magistrates, full of in- 
tegrity and national feeling, viewed with horror any combination 
witli the enemies of the state. No voice was now raised in de- 
fence of the mother of INIadame de Longueville. She herself felt 
that she must give up all hopes of any support from the Par- 
liament, and leflt Paris tliat same night, to take refuge in a 
neighbouring village. All that she could obtain a few days later 
from the Queen was the peniiission to •reside with her relation 
the Duchess at h^»r chateau of ChtUillon sur Loing, beyond 
Montargis. It was not long ere she fell ill from grief; she 
ceased from tl*at time to struggle against so many reverses, and 
thought only of sparing as much as possible her dearly beloved 
strong box. Notwithstanding all her affection for her children, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of her daughter-in-law and Lenet, 
she would not send them the smallest assistance in money ; even 
the service of gold plate which slie had offered to them 
at Chantilly remained in her hands, and shs was constantly 
writing to the Governor of Montrond orders not to receive or 
entertain any men-at-arms — an order whicli he was careful to 
disobey j 

The young Princess at Montrond was not, however, entirely 
without resources. Some farmers of the neighbourhood and ot 
the Duchy of Chateauroux brought tlieir little sums ; the trea 
surer of her House at Ilourges sent her eight thousand lirrrs, and 
she also received two thousand pistoles wliich had been destined 
for the assistance of llellegarde; wliilst in Anjou they were 
melting the plate and distributing the horses belonging to her 
father. Her preparations for the defence of "the Ch&teau were 
carried on with great activity. She sent an officer to have gre- 
nades made in the iron-works of the Nivernois ; another to buy 
load in different places ; and she was treating at the siune time 
with one of the principal merchants at Bourges for bringing in 
secretly all the other things necessary for the place. But she 
feared that the loss of Bellegarde and Satimur would slacken the 
zeal of her friends. She could no longer reckon upon Du Dog- 
non at Brouage or St. Simon at Blaye. She was informed from 
a thousand different quarters that the Dukes de Bouillon and 
de la Rochefoucauld were negotiating with the Court; and 
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Cl^mence did not know whether it was, like hers, a pretended 
negotiation to gain time, or whether they really intended to 
change sides. She her&elf saw from her window the Count 
de St. Aignan come with a troop of cavalry to reconnoitre the fort 
of Montrond.* She even learnt that he had gone as far as Chk- 
teauroux, and given orders all along the river of the Creuse for 
the arrest of the Princess, if she attempted to pass into Guyenne 
or Poitou. Indeed, the situation of Clemence for several days 
appeared so critical thaJb the Marquis de Yalen^ay, one of the 
principal nobles in Berry, who was a partisan of the Princess, 
and who had come to Montrond to concert measures with her, 
saw no other alternative to propose to her than an escape from 
the country; and lie offered to conduct her disguised by the 
Loire to Nantes, where she could embark for Holland.‘|' But 
the Princess, the worthy wife of a hero, declared that she would 
never take to fliglit while there still remained a single castle to 
defend, or a single district to raise. “ I hope everything,” 
she wrote to the Princess Dow'ager, ‘‘ from the mercy of^ 
“ God, who is always the protector of the innocent.” J 

Til’s noble confidence was soon justified by new gleams of suc- 
cess. Up to this time she had been surrounded by less than fifty 
men-at-aians for her sole defence ; in a very little while at least 
six hundred officers and soldiers of the garrison of Bellegarde 
arrived in small bands. Several gentlemen devoted to her cause 
hastened from different jiarts of France. “ Six weeks after 
“ I married,” says Bussy Kabutin, the author of the Satires, 
“ Tavannes, Chdtellux, and I went together to Montrond. I 
“ remember that as we were posting thither we had changed 
“ our names, and that I had with me a volunteer from Brittany 
‘‘ named Lannay Lays, who was full of self-conceit, and 
‘‘ fancied that it was like a man of quality to change his 
“ name. Whilst he was thinking of another by which he would 
“ call himself, Tavannes, who was always twitting him upon 
“ his vanity, said to him, ‘ Why, Sir, you are surely joking in 
‘‘ thinking that your name would be recognised ; if you will 

take that which I have taken, 1 will call myself Lannay Lays, 

• Petition to the Parliament of Bordeaux, June 1, 1650. 

t Lenet, vol. i., p. 231. But this passage is a little tainted 1^ the jealousy 
which I.enct scarcely conceals against this rival adviser. 

X Lenet, vo). i., p. 303. 
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and I should feel quite sure of remaining better disguised than 
any other of our party !* 

In order not to arotise the jealousy of the Court, Clemence 
took care not to detain her soldiers or her gentlemen at the Chft- 
teau. “ Madame h' Vrincesse,” says Leiiet, “ did not permit 
any one to ” 0111:1111 more than one day at Montrond. She 
‘‘ always told them -hat as she would not and could not under- 
‘‘ take any thing by force, she did not wish to raise the smallest 
suspicion. She touiv from every one two directions, so that 
“ she niiglit write, to tliem when rh.^ had occasion for their ser- 
“ vices, and sent them away as well satisfied as she could.**]* Le- 
net lo<l.L»’ed sonic of tliem in the neighbouring town of St. Amand, 
and the Mnccss sent the greater number to the otlier chateaux 
and manor-houses belonging to the Prince of Conde in Berry. 
As for tiiose who came from Gu 3 'enne or l*oitou, slie sent them 
back to their provinces, wdiere she still hoped to be able to kindle 
a civil war. Wlien, therefore, the Prhidial de Bourges, accord- 
ing to her petition, sent deputies to Montrond to certify as to the 
state of the fortress, they found no appearance of change. 

What Clemence most feared was to see the siege of Montrond 
commenced before she had time to complete her preparations 
for defence. Slie was relieved from this fear on the 28th of 
April, for tlie Count de St. Aignan having received new orders 
from the Court, sent a gentleman wdth a letter to her, assuring 
her of his respect and his forbearance, provided that she held 
no assembly at Montrond, ami listened to no proposal against the 
King's service. “ That same night,’* says Lenet, “ the Princess, 
‘‘ who was lighter of heart and with her mind more at ease than it 
had hitherto been, resolved to go and sup in the park with the 
‘‘ young Duke, having learnt that I had made preparations in a 
shaded avenue for the officers and persons of quality who were 
there. She brought thither all her suite, and it Avas the first 
“ time that she had taken any amusement since the imprisonment 
“ of the Princes,**J 

But the good news of that day was not yet over. After 

♦ Memoirs of Bussy, vol. i., p. 258, ed. 1 768. Bussy did not reach Montrond 
until the month of June, and after the Princess had taken her departure. See 
his letter to Madame de Sevignd of July 2, 1650. 
t Memoirs, vol. i., p. 261. 

X Ib., p. 265. 
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supper the Princess was agreeably surprised by ther arrival of 
another gentleman from tlie Duke dc la Kochefoucauld. He 
announced that his master was to have an interview with the Duke 
de Bouillon at Marquessac in ]\‘rigord, and that they both 
undertook to declare themselves in her favour, with all their 
neighbours and vassals, if the Princess promised to put herself at 
their head, and bring her son with her. “ According to the 
‘‘ ideas of I hose times,” says M. de.iSismondi, “ a Prince of the 
“ Blood was in some degree a warranty for the safety of those who 
“ took up arms in his name : they were not henceforward looked 
“ upon quite in the light of rebels.” * Another historian of 
those times adds very justly, that “ Loyalty to the King was 
tlien a kind of faith without works, which did not imply 
“any obedience to his Majesty’s orders.” *f He might also 
have remarked, that religion itself was then considered only ac- 
conling to its political aspects. The two Dukes were negotiating 
at the same time, and with equal readiness, with the Marechal 
de la Force, chief of the I’rotcstant party in the south, and with 
the Manpds de Bour<leilh‘s, who was at the head of the Catholic 
gentlemen in I’erigord. On the other hand, the Duke de St, 
Simon and the Count Du Dognon held out some hopes, and they 
also received assurances from the Prince of Tarente for his 
father the Duke de la Tremouille, and ft)r his town of Taillebourg 
ill Poitou. But above all, they hoped to be able to draw into 
their revolt the J'arliament and the body of the bourgeoisie of 
the town of Bordeaux, by their hatred to the tyrannical (Jhver- 
nor whom the Queen had impost upon them (the Dnked’Eper- 
iion), and their gratitude for the protection tliey had formerly 
reeeiviHi from the House Of Condo. It was the support of one 
of these High Courts of Justice which alone at that period could 
give creeJit and coherence to a party. On any decree from a 
Parliament the public coffers were opened without scruple, and 
private individuals paid without complaint; whilst the great 
lords, who had no towns, no magazines, and no ready money, 
could, on descending from their strongholds, make their armies 
^subsist only by pillage and oppression. Far from having any 
such quarrels on the ground of personal interest, or such jealousies 

♦ lllstoire de France, vol. xxlv., p. 317. 
f St. Aulaire, Ilistoire de la Fronde, vol. ii., p. 167. 
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for frivolous amours, as were constantly dividing the nobles, after 
they had sometimes united against a common enemy, tlie magi- 
strates, ever firm, ever devoted to their Company, and sometimes 
even thinking of the welfare of the State, had on their side the 
veneration of tiie multitude, and knew how to maintain, even in 
the very midst of a revolt, the appearances of legal order. 

It was not very di'.Iicult for the Princes.*® to see that the assist- 
ance with which she ilattcred herself, depended more on hopes 
than on promises, and might perhaps fail her in the moment of 
danger. Still, for the service of her husband and her son, she 
did not hesitate to undertake the perilous part which was pro- 
posed to her, by giving the signal for a civil war, and placing 
lierself at tl>e head of the army. Besides, she received secret 
intelligence from several quarters, that the assurances of the 
Queen and the Count de St. Aignan were not to be trusted, and 
that they had on the contrary sent orders to the Marechal de la 
Meilleraie in Poitou gradually to move forward his troops for the 
siege of Montrond. She wrote therefore to conce rt with the Dukes 
tlie day and the place where she could join them in Auvergne. 
During this time she rerloiibled her efforts to furnish Montrond 
with provisions of both ammunition and victual, intending to 
assemble there all the soldiers who were now scattered in the 
neighbourhood, and leave them under the command of the Mar- 
quis de Persan, whom she expected. It was also necessary to 
allay all suspicion in •the little town of St. Amand upon the 
preparations for the journey, and tQ accustom both herself and 
her ladies to exercise on horseback. For this double object 
she undertook several hunting-parties in pursuit of roebucks 
round Montrond, she herself and each of her ladies mounting 
on a pillion behind a gentleman, and her son carried by her 
equerry upon a little seat in front of the saddle. She was assisted 
not only by the counsels of the faithful Lenet, but also by those 
of the Count de Coligny, Colonel of the regiment d’Enghien, 
and an officer of great merit, who had just arrived at Montrond. 

It was only to these two persons and to Madame de Tour- 
ville that the Princess confided her plans. Another of her 
attendants, Blinvilliers, her equerry, inspired he^ with well- 
merited distru.st. She doubted his discretion, or perhaps his 
fidelity, and determined to remove him from her presence, by cm- 
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ploying him elsewhere. She therefore entrusted him with a 
letter to her uncle, the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons, by whom 
Blinvilliers was well known, wishing on this occasion to awaken 
the affection of her kinsman, implore his kindness, and try to 
make him forget some just causes of displeasure which he had 
formerly received from the Prince of Condo. Here are some 
extracts from the letter which Blinvilliers conveyed: — 

“ Sir, — I confess to you that I had always expected some 
“ mark of your remembrance, and some proof of your friend- 
ship, on the subject of the loss of my father ; but finding 
myself deprived of the comfort of your sympathy in so great 
“ a grief, and being quite unable to imagine what can be the 
“ cause of your silence, I send this gentleman to you, so that he 
“ may inform me of the reason. I am perhaps unfortunate 
‘‘ enough to have had some one speak ill of me to your Emi- 
‘‘ nence, but I am not sufficiently so to have ever been wanting 
either in friendship or* respect for a person so dear to me as 
yourself. If, however, I have innocently displeased you, Sir, 
“ recall to your mind wliat you are to ray son and myself, and 
what is his and my present situation, and let that remem- 
brance urge you to be a father to both of us, since God has 
‘‘ taken mine from me, and that Monsieur my husband is not in 

“ a place where he can take care of us Allow me, 

“ my dear uncle, to have at least the consolation of weeping 
“ with you, for I own to you that I caftrot restrain my grief. 

“ I leave to the bearer of this to tell you aU our 

sad news : what took place at the Farliai|[|ent on the part of 
“ Madame my mother-in-law, the state in which I am here, 
‘‘ and the continual apprehension which I entertain of seeing 

myself besieged, with your grand-nephew Your 

Eminence is so closely allied to us that I am sure I may rely 
“ on your good offices to prevent the execution of these evil in- 
“ tentions, for which I entreat you, assuring you that I shall 
be all my life 

Your very affectionate 

“ Claire CliTmence de MailliI.” 

Two other gentlemen were sent in great haste to the Duke de 
Bouillon by different roads, so that if one w'as arrested, the other 
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might arrive in safety. Both were to tell the Duke, on the part 
of the Princess, that she had resolved to leave Montrond with 
her son on the night of the 8th or 9th ; and that she hoped to ar- 
rive the following Thursday near Salers, in the mountains of Au- 
vergne, where she begged he would be with a sufficient escort 
to conduct her to his Viscounty of Turenne. The same day 
that Clemence had chosen, the 8th of May, her Maid of Honour, 
Miss Gerbier, arrived from Chantilly and related all the details 
of the comedy she had acted there. She declared that she never 
would from this time for\vard be again separated from her mis- 
tress. Her arrival w'as a great happiness to Lenet, who had 
fallen passionately in love with her. To prevent any suspicion 
as to thf' stir which might be remarked at the Chateau, the 
Princess had announced for that same day a great hunting-party 
in pursuit of roebucks, and under this pretext had invited all the 
officers and gentlemen who w'ere distributed about the neigh- 
bourhood. Nearly a hundred and twenty obeyed her summons. 
As it rained, they readily believed thartlie party was postponed 
till the evening, in the hope of fine weather, and waited without 
suspecting anything extraordinary. All at once the Governor 
of the Ch3,teau was commande*! to close the wicket immediately, 
and not to let any one go out without a WTitten order signed by 
the Princess or Lenet. At the same timii Clemence ordered that 
supper should be served to the officers in the great saloon, and 
that it should be announced to them that she would, after their 
repast, communicate ^something to them which concerned the 
service of the Princes. 

Every one was« waiting impatiently for this news, when 
they ^w the Princess enter, leading her son by the hand. With 
great emotion, but still with firmness and courage, she ex- 
plained to them her design. “ I go,” added she, “ with very 
“ great regret at separating myself and my son from so many 
“ brave men, to whom I would confide my life and his. But 

I retain at least the consolation of leaving this important for- 
“ tress of Montrond — the only resource of our afflicted House — in 
“ the hands of gentlemen of your merit. You will know how to 
‘‘ shed generously your blood for its defence, and give it back 
“ one day into the hands of that Prince who loved you so well, 

and whom you aided in gaining so many battles, glorious to 
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“ the State, and repaid to himself by a cruel prison. It now 
only remains for me to recommend you to maintain amongst 
“ yourselves harmony, good understanding, u,nd friendship — to 
“ ask for yours, and assure you of mine.” Then she liad her in- 
structions (which were already prepared and signed) read aloud. 
Slie distributed them separately to each person ; they swore, with 
tears, to observe tliem faithfully. The Princess then embradled, 
one after the other, the superior officers ; as did also the young 
Duke d’Engliicn, repeating with a very good grace a little phrase 
which he had been taught, That he recommended the liberty 
of his father to all of them, and vengeance against Mazmrin ; 
“ and that he promised to love them all his life^ It was near 
the stroke of midnight ere the Princess at last tore lierself away 
from so many faithful servants fo enter her f.oach with her 
ladies.- Her escort, counting botli the guards and lackeys, made 
altogether about fifty horsemen : they marched all night long. 
At the dawn of day (y^mence sent back her carriage, with 
Madame de Changrarid, ro join the rest of her equipages, which 
were going by Poitou. She herself without delay moimted on a 
pillion behind the Count de Coligny. The other ladies followed 
her example ; the young Prince was carried by her equerry ; 
and it was thus that they rapidly pursued their journey. The 
greatest activity was necessary on this first day to avoid the 
Count de St, Aignan, who, if appryced of the project, might go 
in pursuit of them. To prevent any such tidings from reaching 
him, she liad left directions at Montrond. not to allow any one 
to leave the Chdtcau until forty-eight *l)ours had elapsed since 
her deimrture. In spite of all this care, however, St. Aignan 
receiveil some intelligence which put him in motion with his 
cavalry ; but deceived by the direction of the equipages, he fol- 
lowed them into Poitou, and took possession of them. Not 
finding the Princess with her carriages, however, he afterwards 
sent them- forward to her. 

The first day of her journey Clcmence went to dine at Viersac; 
passed the river Cher at Chambon, and stopped to sleep at 
Marcillat, at the house of an old gentleman, who, recognising 
Coligny, and surprised to see so many people, asked him what 
it all meant. Coligny replied that it was a young lady of rank, 
whom he w'as carrying otf and taking into Auvergne, where he 
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ivas to many her ; and this answer, quite conformable with the 
manners of those times, excited no suspicion. 

The next day the little party, making a circuit in order to 
avoid the mountains of the Puy de Dome, traversed tlie Limagne 
d’Auvergne, and passed the river Allier, on a ferry near Pont 
du CiiAteau. Clemence was received with great magnificeuce by 
the Marchioness de Boullier, in her chateau ofMontaigu ; and the 
following day, the lith of May, pushed jn as far as Lempde. 
On the 12th she climbed by steep and rocky paths amongst the 
mountains of Cantal, and went to sleep at the village of Dienne, 
at the house .'.of tht> Count de Cavillac. Fatigued with her 
journey, Clem€|»ce would, however, continue it in a litter ; and 
on the 13th siic joined the advanced guards of the Dukes de 
Bouillon and de la Rochefoucauld.* The next day she met, 
tlie Dukes themselves, in a plain near the village of Anglar, at 
the liead of a great many gentlemen and eight squadrons of 
cavalry ; then* she mounted her horse to receive them and to pre- 
sent to them her son, who said to then#with a very good grace, 

‘‘ I am not now, in truth, any longer afraid of Mazarin, since 
I find you here with so many brave men ; and I now hope for 
my dear Papa’s liberty entirely from their valour and yours.” 
This little compliment from a child of seven years old was 
received witli cries of enthusiasm. These acclamations were 
redoubled when they saw the mother and son, hat in hand, ride 
down the ranks. Then cverybo<ly, with swords drawn and 
waving, made a thousand confused and passionate protestations 
of'dying in tlieir service. Then aro.se, for the first time, that 
w ar-cry which was often heard afterwards repeated in the streets 
of Bordeaux, in those of Paris, and all over tlie kingdom — “ Long 
life to the King and the Princes, and down with Mazarin 1” t 
On this night the Princess slept at Argentat, a little town on 

♦ *« Madame la Princesse and Monsieur her son at length arrived, after 
having endured fatigues almost insupportable to persons vrhose age and 
“ whose sex were so ill adapted to them.” — (^Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, 
p. 1.30, ed. 1804.) “She passed through several provinces by rough and 
** difficult roads, more than once obliged to sleep at nights exposed to wind 
“ and rain, lest if she entered into any town she should be arrested.” — (Peti- 
tion to the Parliament of Bordeaux, June 1, Hi.50.) 

t Lenet, vol. i., p. 343. The expression which I have rendered “ Down 
“ with Mazarin !” is far more energetic in tlie original, and denotes the * 
coarseness of tone and language at that period. 
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the Dordogne, belonging to the Duke de Bouillon; and the 
next day she arrived in good time* at his Chllteau of Turenne. 
“ It is only just,” says Lenet, that I should record the mag- 
nificence and the cordiality with which the Princess was 
treated there. She entered with all her cavalry and the 
“ nobles of whom I have spoken, and was received with the 
“ firing of caiiiiun. There was every morning and evening a 
table for her alone ; another for the Duke/^her son ; and one 
“ for Madame de Tourville, where the other ladies also were 
‘‘ entertained — each served in different apartments ; and in the 
“ great saloon there were four tables of twenty-five covers, all 
magnificently served, and without more noise and confusion 
than that which necessarily arose when they began to take 
away the first courses, and which increased by degrees, until 
“ most of the guests were in a state rather ap))roaching to in- 
toxication. They began and ended the healths with that of the 
“ Prince of Condd : it was drunk standing, kneeling, and in all 
“ iininner of ways, but always uncovered and sword in hand. 
‘‘ Tlie Duke de Bouillon never failed, to begin by a protestation 
of dying in his service, and never sheathing his sword until he 
saw him, with the Prince of Conti and the Duke de Longue- 
“ viHo, restored to lil)erty. He drank these healths sometimas 
“ in one, sometimes in two or three bumpers; sometimes in 
“ glasses, sometimes in goblets, according to the German custom ; 
“ and they were always followed by promises and protestations of 
assistance from his gcntlcirien : all the*, servants did the same. 
‘‘ Tins fashion of drinking became common even amongst the 
“ troops. The expcirses of the Princess's suite and equipages 
‘‘ were all defrayed ; and I cannot think liqw the Duke w'as able 
to furnish money for such an enormous ^p^nse, in the state t^ 
“ which his affaii’s had fallen, and after all thci misfortunes widen 
he had undergone since his imprisonment and the loss of Sedan, 
lie gave all the amusements and diversions to the Princess that 
he could. The neighbourliood visited her ; the country people 
‘‘ came to dance before her ; slie played/ and every one tried to 
amuse lier by some pleasantry.” * 

* Lenet, vol. i., p. 376. Here follows a description of Tarenne, which 
dates from 1718 : — “ The Chateau de Turenne is strongly seated on a high 
** rock, not unlike a ship in shape, and with two great forests beside it, nine 
** leagues in length.’’ — (Corneille, Diet. vol. lii.) 
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But no amusements could distract the attention of Cl^mence 
from her sole and worthy ol^ect— the deliverance of her impri- 
soned husband. She never showed more activity of mind nor 
more application in adhirs than during the eight days which she 
passed at Turenne. The fetes which were given were only wel- 
come as enabling her to become better acquainted with the prin- 
cipal gentlemen, and to caress them, each in proportion to his 
rank and merits;’' whilst in private she had formed a little 
council, composed oniy of herself, the two Dukes, and Lenet, in 
which all affairs were decided. She levied nearly a thousand 
men in her duchy of Fronsac, with orders to march to Libourne, 
where she had some secret partisans. She sent a private agent 
into Spain. She wrote once more, in the most pressing terms, to 
the Marechnl de la Force, to the Duke de St. Simon, and to the 
Count Du Dognon. A circular to many other gentlemen an- 
nounced that she had come amongst them ^ to put my son out of 
“ reach of the violence of Cardinal Mazarin, who has everywhere 
** caused us to be pursued by his troops.” 

At this appeal, civil war broke out in all directions. The 
gentlemen everywhere descended from their fortresses, assembled 
their vassals, and girded on the scarf of Isabelle ; which colour, 
a sort of yellow, had been chosen by Conde for his own. It 
owes its name to a very curious circumstance. When the 
Spaniards were besieging Ostend, in 1601, the Arcliiluchess 
Isabella, wishing to encourage the troops, and thinking that suc- 
cess was near at hand, made a vow of neve# changing her linen 
before she .entered the town. Unfortunately for this Frinccss, 
the siege lasted three years longer. It may be conceived that 
during this time her linen lost something of its original bright- 
ness ; and her ladies, to console her, and to follow her example, 
'had their linen dyed of a colour which afterwards became the 
fashion, and which “was called Isabelle, 

On the other hand, the Duke d'Epernon, who commanded' 
for the King in the province, no longer dared show his face at 
Bordeaux, his principal town, in consequence of the hatred 
which his tyranny had inspired. He had retired to Agen, where 
he lived openly with a woman of the lowest extraction, named 
Nanon, who, with little beauty and less talent, had found the art 
of absolutely governing him, “ by admiring him all day, and 
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treating him like a prince and who, by the traffic she made 
of his favour, had amassed a fortune of upwards of two millions 
of livres* On hearing (A the muster in the Viscounty of 
Turenne, Epemon hastened to assemble his troops, which were 
less numerous, but much better, than those of the Princess of 
OondfS. He confided the command of them to the Chevalier de 
la Valette, his bastard brother ; and his advanced guard, com- 
posed of a company of gendarmes, pushed on as far as Brive 
la Gaillarde, and took possession of that little town, only two 
leagues distant from the Chateau of Turenne. From the win- 
dows of her apartment Cl^mence could discern the serried ranks 
and white scarfs of her enemies. But the Duke de Bouillon 
was not the man to suffer such a defiance upon his own estate. 
He had the alarm sounded instantly in the four hundred villages 
of liis Viscounty of Turenne. The country people flew to arms ; 
and the Duke, at the head of an imposing force, appeared before 
the walls of Brive. “ It is not surely,” exclaims Lenet, “ in 
that country that the proverb can have^ken its origin, ‘ It is 
<< the order of Monsieur de Bouillon — when he speaks, no one 
“ moves ;* for I never saw more prompt obedience.” Thus 
supported, the Duke caused to be carried and placed before each 
gate a great number of faggots, and announced to the magistrates, 
that if they did not surrender immediately, w;ith all the strangers 
whom they had received, the town would be set on fire, and ^ 
given up to pillage. This menace had its due effect. After 
several parleys, the officers of the Royal troops wer||g|llowed to 
retire with their arms and baggage ; but the soldiers remained 
prisoners, and the greater number consented to enlist in the 
service of the Princess. Such was the commencement of the 
war in Guyenne, and such also was the first advantage gained by 
the Princes* party since their imprisonment. 
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The Princess descends ihe Dordogne — Action ai Monclar— Popular rising 
at Bordeaux in her favour — She enters the City — She induces the Parlia- 
ment to espouse her cause — Her able and intrepid conduct— Negotiations 
with Spain — Arrival of Don Joseph Osorio at Bordeaux— Sanguinary 
I Insurrection repressed by the Princess — Zes Jhrats— Siege of Bordeaux 
by the Queen Regent and the Royal Army — Attack ot Vile St. G^ge 
— Conde attempts to escape from Vincennes — He is transferred to the 
Ch&teau of Marcoussy. 

“ Till now,” says Lenet, “ the Princess of Condd had but 
acted ill secret ; she had only escaped from Chantilly and 
Montrond ; she hadl^oncealed her designs from the Court, and 
even from her own mends and partisans ; now her resentment 
was avowed : all was clear to sight. She is marching at the 
head of an army ; she is seeking an asylum, arms in hand, 
directing that combination which had been reared so carefully 
“ and secretly — I would add, so skilfully, had I not taken 
“ myself an active part in these affairs. That combination was 
glorious to all those who upheld it, and who formed it in a 
“ time of gmevous depression, after the blow which the imprisoti- 
ment of me Princes had dealt upon us, and after the successes 
which the Cardinal had obtained in Normandy, in Anjou, and 
“ in Burgundy.” * 

It was becoming necessary, however, for Clemence to approach 
Bordeaux as quickly as possible. The zeal of her friends in that 
town had in some measure cooled as soon as they heard of her 
junction with the Dukes, and her appearance at the head of an 
army. Respect for the laws was always their predominant maxim ; 
they w'ould willingly give an asylum to oppressed innocence, but 
they did not wish to make common cause with ambitious nobles, 
often in rebellion^ and always ready to form an alliance with Spain. 
The Duke de St. Simon, having entirely changed his party, never 

* Memoirs of Lieiiet» voL U p. 880. 
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ceased writing to them from Blaye, that to receive the Princess 
would be their ruin, and that they must avoid it at all risks# 
Her arrival before their walls could alone, perhaps, re-establish 
their former warmth of friendship. 

Animated by this hope, Cl^mence hastened her departure from 
Turenne, which she fixed for the 22nd of May. Two hours 
before sunrise, having heard mass in the chapel belonging to the 
Chateau, she descended into the plain, where she found the two 
Dukes, their guards, and the principal gentlemen on horseback, 
around two coaches which were waiting for her. She entered 
the first with her son and her ladies ; the second served as a con- 
veyance for the younger children of the Duke de Bouillon. Then 
they began their march to Montfort, on the Dordogne, where the 
general meeting was appointed to take place. A1 together, in&ntry 
and cavalry, there were only two thousand four hundred men. A 
council of war was held at night, and on the following day the 
little army continued their march by land, whilst the Princess 
embarked in a boat on the Dordogne ; five other boats followed 
her, containing her coaches, the children of the Duke de Bou- 
illon, and a hundred musketeers for her escort. Wherever she 
passed, the villagers on tlic banks of the river were touched at 
the sight of the wife and tlie son of the great Condd steering in 
a little bark towards a tempestuous future. With tears in their 
eyes they expressed their blessings, and wished her all kinds 
of prosperity. At Bcnac she received a visit on the river from 
the Seigneur of th&t place, who excused himself, on the ground 
of his advanced age, for not following her, but assured her 
that he meant to make his sons mount on horseback and join 
her army. At last she reached Limeuil, a little town com- 
manded by a fortifiiHl castle, and built upon the confluence of the 
Dordogne and the Yezere. There she disembarked, and rejoined 
her troops, which she found increased by two hundred horse. 

There also Clemerice and the Dukes received the news that the 
Royal army, commanded by La Valette, was before them, and in- 
tercepted tlieir passage. As soon as he had heard of their having 
left Turenne, La Valette, who had pushed on as far as Terras- 
Bons, had left that town, and was marching towards Bergerac, to 
cut off their road to Bordeaux. At this intelligence the tw'O 
Dukes instantly determined upon giving battle. Leaving the 
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Princess and her suite at Limeuil, and putting tliemselves at tlie 
head of the army, they marched all that night, which was a very 
dark one, and on the following day met the JSpernanistes (it 
was thus that they always chose to call them) encamped near 
the village of Monclar. They were separate from them by 
a deep and miry stream, which Hows from thence towards the 
Dordogne ; but without allowing themselves to be discouraged 
by this obstacle, the Dukes fell with such impetuosity upon 
the vanguard of the enemy, that tiiey completely routed them, 
and they drew with !hem in their flight all the rek ^ the army.* 
Upwards of a hundred and sixty of their soldien were cut to 
pieces, many were taken prisoners, and the remainder escaped 
at full speed behind the ramparts of Bergerac. All their baggage, 
carriages, and mules were taken, as well as all their coin, with 
the plate belonging to the Chevalier de La Yalette. The spoil 
was estimated at three hundred thousand livres, more than one 
officer receiving twelve hundred louis d*or for his share. In 
the military chest of the Chevalier de La Valettu were found all 
the letters which he had received from the Duke*d’£pernon, 
with a minute of the answers, and some copies of the letters 
from the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin. Several of these letters 
were against the interests of the Parliament and the town of Bor- 
deaux, and against the honour of the Marquis de la Force, and 
several other persons of rank in the province ; the Dukes there- 
fore hastened to send these letters in the originals to Bordeaux, 
and copies to all those interested in them.. They sent also to 
the Duke de St. Simon a copy of a pertain lettre de cachet 
from the King, which was supposed to have been written to the 
Chevalier de La Valette, and to have been captured with his equi- 
page, by which the King gave him orders to make every prepa- 
ration to take Blaye by surprise, and establish a new governor 
there. Leiiet adds, that afterwards the pretended original was 
shown to several of our friends at Bordeaux ; but the truth is, 
that some one who shall be nameless had with a certain drug 
era*«ed all the writing of a real lettre de cachet^ and had then 
filled up the blank with what I have just been saying : so much 
do emergenci^ afid distresses impel people to act against good 


* Lenet, vol. i., p. 393. La Rochefoucauld, Memoirs, p. 131, ed. 1804. 
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It was indeed assailing a deceitful man with similar 
deceit*— Mazarin by a Mazarinade ! 

The day after the battle at Monclar the Dukes returned to the 
Prince to confirm this good news to her. On the 26th they 
remained at Limeuil to give the army some repose ; but the next 
day it pursued its march, with the Princess at its head. Leaving 
the course of the Dordogne, and going into the interior of the 
country, they marched straight to tiie Chateau de Verg, which 
they hoped to enter ; but the Seigneur of the place had raised his 
drawbridge, and refused to reqeive the Princess. On the other 
hand, they heard that the smalLpox was raging in most of the 
cottages in the village, and Clemence fearing it for her son, pre- 
ferred passing the night with him in the open air. This part of 
Pdrigord was very uncivilized. .According to Lenet, tlie inha- 
bitants ]|fere not accustomed to pay either their debts to their 
creditors or their taxes to the King : strange barbarism so near 
the birthplace of Montaigne ! t Even in the midst of this wild 
country the route was not entirely without its charm. In passing 
through St. Pont,” says Lenet, “ the lady of the place gave us 
’ a very pretty and excellent collation beneath some trees near a 
fountain.” On the 28th the Princess pa^^sed the river LTsle, 
not far from Mucidan, and the next day reached her duchy of 
Fronsac, and lier house of Contras, where nearly a thousand men, 
levied by her orders and on her estates, came to join her army. 

Contras ! — who does not know that name, so renowned by 
the great victory of Henri Quatre over the Duke de Joyeuse? 
That Clutieau, wliich had been inherited by the wdfe of Conde, 
was the same where the first of the Bourbons had rested the night 
after the battle ; there is the room in which he slept — yonder 
the great saloon where the bodies of the Duke de Joyeuse and 
his brother, drawn from a heap of corpses, were laid upon a table 
covered only by a ragged winding sheet, t But it was not of 
these past conflicts that the officers and ladies of tlie -Princess 
• Lenet, vol i., p. 4r>l, 

t The Chateau of Montaigne (St. Michel) is ten leagues from Pergerac, 
in the direction of Libouriie. One may still see there his study, and the 
portrait painted in fresco of Kleanor, his only ^nghti-r. A table which is 
alleged to lx; the very same at which he wrote his Essays, is also shown to the 
curious who are endued with sufficient fiiith. (Guide Pittoresque, vol. iv., 
Dc^pt. de la Dordogne, p. 9.) 

X Memoirs of Sully, vol. i., p. 124, ed. i747» 
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were then thinking, nor even of the conflicts to come. Rejoiced 
at having arrived in so stately a chftteau, with the large gardens 
which extended over a smiling country between the rivers L’Isle 
and Dronne, they hoped to remain there a long time, while 
awaiting the events at Bordeaux, and turned from the thoughts 
of war to pursuits of gallantry. Besides Lenet, Miss Gerbier 
could also rank th^ Duke de Bouillon amongst her admirers ; 
and .three rival ofRccrs were disputing for the heart of Madame 
de Tosirville. ‘‘ Aiiu .already,** says Lenet, “ the ladies, and some 
of those whom I have named in connection with them, were 
beginning to engiave their initials and love-tokens on the bark 
‘‘ of tlie bay-trees, which were the finest and largest I ever saw 
m m} life, and which formed a beautiful avenue on the banks 
“ of a very large canal,” when the Princess, who was very far 
from partaking in the frivoliti^ of her suite, received intelligence 
from Bordeaux which made her hasten her departure. Thid 
intelligence, which came from a sure friend, named Mazerolles, 
conveyed the assurance that she would be well received in the 
town, provided she arrived there alone, without the Dukes de 
Bouillon and La Rochefoucauld, and that once entered, she might 
negotiate for their reception ; but that she must use all speed, 
because Lavie, the Advocate-General, hatl just posted down from 
the Court, with very strict ortlers to prevent her reception, and 
that he must not be allowed time to concert his measures. 

Clenience dopatched her answer instantly to say that she 
would begin her march the next day at the earliest dawn ; but 
that being linked in honour with the two Dukes, she would not 
on any consideration separate herself* from them. “ I should 
like better,” added she, that the gates should be shut against 
“ me than that this condition should be urged.” 

Accordingly on the 30th the Princess again commenced her 
march, accompanied by the Dukes, but leaving her troops en- 
camped on the river L’Isle. On the 31st slie passed the Dor- 
dogne at Lieusac, where she received good news. They sent her 
word that the whole town was burning with impatience to see 
her ; that Lavie had so much influence on the Jurats^ that on 

* The same magistrate whom they call Echevin at Paris, and Jurat at 

** Bordeaux, at Toulouse bears the name of CapitouL That office ooufen 
** nobility on the holder.” (Menagiana, vol. ii., p. 341, ed. 1715.) 
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the previous day he had obliged them to close the gates three 
hours sooner than usual, and that on that day he had prevented 
their being opened at all, for fear the Princess should enter : 
but that about nine o’clock on that veiy morning, the populace, 
greatly incensed, had assembled in crowds and had broken down 
the gates by the blows of a hatchet, swearing that they would 
butcher all those who opposed themselves to the entrance of the 
Princess, and forcing the Jurats and every one present to exclaim 

Long live the King and the Princes, and down with Mazarin !” 

It was on the next morning only that Clemence had intended en- 
tering Bordeaux; but wishing to take advantage of the excitement 
of the populace, she resolved to push forward on that very day. 
Having arrived on the batiks of the Garonne, near the village of 
Lormoht, she received a third despatch from Mazerolles, and the 
Dukes more than thirty private letters ; all agreeing in saying 
that the ftihabitants of Bordeaux would not at first grant an 
entrance to the nobles in revolt, and that they must wait for the 
r^ult of the efforts which the Princess might be able to make in 
their favour. Then, by the express wish of the Dukes them- 
selves, Clemence consented to pursue her journey followed only 
by her son and her faithful female companions : with them she 
put herself into a fishing-boat, and crossed the Garonne. Her 
friends perceiving her from the top of the walls redoubled their 
cries of Long live the King and Monsieur le Prince !” and her 
entrance became a complete triumph. 

Four hundred vessels which were in the port saluted her with 
three discharges of cannon ; upwards of thirty thousand persons 
rushed to tlie shore to receive her, and strew her path with 
flowers ; and the Marquises de Sauvebeuf and de Lusignan, who 
served her as equerries, had the greatest difficulty in conveying 
her to the carriage which awaited her. On arriving at the 
hotel, the crowd threw themselves before her, and filled all the 
rooms, so that the I’rincess was obliged with her son to pass 
upon a terrace in sight of all these desperadoes, who re- 
mained till midnight howling apd reiterating blessings for her, 
and imprecations against Cardinal Mazarin and the Duke 
d’Epernon. 

It so happened that on the very same day Colonel d’Alvimar 
arrived at Bonleaux, bearing a letter from tlie King, which re- 
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newed the order for preventing the reception of the Princess 
or any of her partisans. As soon as his mission became known, 
the furious populace turned against him ; he was assailed in tlie 
streets, and would very soon have been cut to pieces, w'hen some 
one, in the hope of saving him, proposed to convey him to the 
hotel of the Princess. As soon as he got tliere, a discussion 
arose as to the manner in which he should be treated. Lusignan 
and Sauvebeuf, both men of very great weight in the town, 
earnestly pressed the ^rincess to sacrifice liim to the fury of the 
populace ; but the Princess had a great horror of such an action, 
and Lenet proved itj inutility. Hoping to be abetted in this 
decision by the Dukes de Houillon and de la Kochefouca\ild, the 
Princess \\Tote to them at Lurinont in order to learn their views ; 
but the note which was brought her from the two Dukes begged 
her on the contrary to give up the unfortunate prisoner. In 
spite of this advice, which clearly shows the ruthless feelings of 
the times, Clemence had the firmness to resist such barbarity, 
and she caused D’Alvimar to be set at liberty, advising him only 
not to undertake another time a similar commission. 

The next day, the 1st of dune, the Princess went early to the 
Parliament ; she went on foot, followed by a crowd, and by 
her son, who was carried in the arms of an equerry. As each of 
the magistrates entered she presented to them the young Duke, 
imploring their votes for the petition which she had come 
to offer. The Parliament, though much moved by these touch- 
ing entreaties, hesitated a long time in yielding to them. The 
majority leant rather towards obedience to the King’s orders, 
and towards the advice of the Advocate-General Lavie, and the 
First President Pontac. They considered the danger, and — 
what moved still more these honourable men — the crime, of 
allowing themselves to be drawn into a rebellion with the Dukes 
de Bouillon and de la Rochefoucauld, whom the Parliament of 
Paris had just declared guilty of high treason. The debates 
were prolonged, and the result seemed uncertain, when the 
Princess, urged by impatience and grief, took her son by the hand 
and rushed with him into the Great Chamber. She was bathed 
in tears, and wishing to thro^ herself on her knees, was pre- 
vented with difficulty from doing so by those who ran towards her. 
Then in broken accents she pronounced these words : — “ I conic. 
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Gentlemen, to demand justice from the King in your persons 
against the violence of Cardinal Mazarin, and to place my person 
and that of my son in your hands. I hope that you will be to 
him a father : what he has the honoui: of being to his Majesty, 
and the character which you bear, should oblige you to do 
so. He is the only one of his House now at liberty ; he is only 
seven years of age. Gentlemen, his father is in irons ! You 
“ all know, Gentlemen, the great services which he has rendered 
to the State ; the friendship which he has shown you ; that 
“ which my father-in-law had for you : let yourselves be touched 
by compassion for the most unfortunate House in the world, 
and the most unjustly persecuted ” Here sobs inter- 

rupted her discourse ; the young Duke, putting himself on one 
knee, exclaimed, Be a father to me. Gentlemen ; Cardinal 
Mazarin has deprived me of mine !” 

It may be easily conceived that such a sight, and such 
speeches, affected the Councillors even to tears. The President 
Daphis, however, entreated the Princess and her son to retire, 
saying that the Court acknowledged their just grief, and that it 
was going to deliberate upon her petition. Some tiihe after- 
“ wards,” says Lenet, “ the Company, knowing that the Princess 
was determined not to leave the Palais dk Justice until she 
had obtained the decree she asked for, sent some of the King’s 
“ Counsel to entreat her not to give herself the trouble of waiting. 
She replied tliat it was no trouble, and that she had crossed 
the country with so much danger to herself, for the sole and 
express purpose of demanding justice at their hands. The 
porter had orders to offer her some of the fruit which his 
house afforded, which he did. liie populace, however, who 
were becoming impatient, made a great noise in the hall, and 
violently tlireatened the Parliament if they did not grant the 
decree which tlie Princess claimed.”* 

In spite of these outcries the debate between the magistrates 
was still prolonged ; compassion was on one side, but good policy 
on the other. Several amongst them wishing at least to save 
appearatices, went to ask the Princess if, in the event of the 
Parliament giving her its protection in Bordeaux, she would live 


Memoirs, voL i., p. 418. 
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there as a faithful subject of his Majesty ? Clcmence replied 
that she had so declared in her petition ; and at last at six o’clock 
in the evening, the Parliament passed, by a small majority, a 
Decree announcing “ That the Lady Princess of Condo, and the 
‘‘ Seigneur Duke d’Enghien her son, might reside in that town 
“ in safety, under the safeguard of the laws.” 

This first step drow on the Parliament much further tlian they 
had ^wished. By the next day the two Dukes crossai the 
Garonne and came to reside in the Faubourg des Chartrons. 
The Princess went to visit them ; and the people who followed 
her carriage went on shouting that they would butcher all those 
who should oppose their entrance into Bordeaux. These accla- 
mations did indeed enconrage them to enter the town that very 
same night ; and two days afterwards they obtained, partly by 
terror, a decree from the Parliament authorising their residence 
there. 

The intelligence, however, which was received that the 
Chevalier de la Valette was marching towards Fronsac caused the 
Dukes to d<^part again in all haste, witli the intention of joining 
their troops and giving battle. But La Valette seeing before 
him this levy of gentlemen and country people, who he thought 
would soon be obliged to disperse for want of resources, judged 
that by avoiding a conflict he should remain at length master of 
the campaign.* Therefore he retired without striking a blow, 
and the Dukes returned to Bordeaux, after having thrown a 
garrison into the Castle of Vayres. 

On their return they still found the to\vn in great commotion. 
It is often very difficult to stir up a populace, but once stirred, it 
is still more difficult to tranquillize it. A report was circulated 
that Lavie was endeavouring to excite a sedition against the 
Princess, . and on this rumour a great number of individuals — 
even some Councillors of the Parliament — hastened to her, and 
Dffered to form her safeguard. Clemence thanked them civilly, 
but replied wdth much moderation that she wished no other safe- 
guard than that of her Decree — an answer which very much 
pleased the Parliament. 

But some days after, the infuriated populace, stirred anew by 
La Rochefoucauld, Memoirs, p. 133, ed. 1804. 
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every fresh rumour, assembled before Clc^mence’s hotel, and et- 
claimed that they uvere going to cut in pieces Lavie and all his 
&mily. Clemence, appearing upon the balcony, opposed this 
attempt with all her power : unfortunately, there came up the 
Dukes,, who had not the same feelings of humanity, and who 
thought that the fury of the people ought not to be restrained. 
Underhand tlierefore they applauded these acts of violence : nay* 
more, wlien these infuriated people were out of sight df 'the 
Princess’s hotel, the Marquis de Sauvebeuf put himself openly 
at their head. They then rushed to the house of Lavie, which 
they pillaged, and attempted to set on fire, with a thousand 
imprecations against the traitor to his country” — and the 

emissary of Mazarin and they would, no doubt, have 
butchered him, as well as his wife, if Sauvebeuf, touched by 
the tears of the latter, had not furbished the means for their 
embarkation on the Garonne. Lavie went to Blaye to the Duke 
de St. Simon ; and several other magistrates, frightened by his 
danger, followed his example. 

Having at last with extreme difficulty succeeded in calming 
the populace, Clt;mence saw very clearly that she must not 'risk 
irritating tliem again, by asking for contributions towards the 
war : she therefore undertook, from her own credit, to meet every 
charge. Her jewels, which she pawned to the merchants of Bor- 
deaux, furnished her with a hundred thousand crowns. Lenet 
lent her twenty tliousand Uvres^ the produce of the sale of his 
plate at Paris; and the Duke de Bouillon generously poured 
into tlie common chest a hundred thousand livres, which he 
had levied in his Viscounty of Turenne. The Princess further 
received a hundred thousand livres from the Baron de Vatteville, 
who commanded for the King of Spain in Biscay. By these 
means she was in a situation to levy several new regiments, but 
not to keep them up for a long time. The soldiers were begin- 
ning to murmur, and the gentlemen tO wish to return home, and 
CltSmence was reduced to giving small sums on account to the 
principal officers unknown to one another, to avoid their preten- 
sions and their jealousies.* 

In this distress the Princess resolved at last to write to the 
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King of Spain, to ask him for assistance, and to propose to him 
a'tireaty and she confided this negotiation to the Marquises de 
Sauvebeuf and de Sillery, wishing to get rid- of the former and 
usefully employ the last. They embarked in a frigate for St. 
Sebastian ; but on arriving within sight of Blaye the Duke de 
St. Simon, instigated by Lavie, caused them to be attacked by 
several large boats in so furious a manner that they were obliged 
to leave their ship, land in a little skiiF, and at last return to 
Bordeaux. Without allowing himself to be discouraged, Sillery 
started again by land, and deceiving the watchfulness of the posts 
on the frontier, s^eceeded in crossing the Pyrenees. It may well 
be supposed that a power at war with France saw with pleasure 
the breaking forth of civil discord, and that the Court of Madrid 
received w ith favour the envoy of the insurrection. But these 
unskilful masters of Peru had less of the reality than the reputa- 
tion of riches. They had recently exhausted their treasury for 
their armies in the Low Countries ; and, as we shall see by and by, 
could only furnish Bordeaux with feeble and insufficient aid. 

War was, however, already carried to the gates of Bordeaux. 
The Marochal de la Meilleraie, renouncing the siege of Mont- 
rond w'hich he had projected, was advancing upon Poitou with 
a body of troops; another, under the command of the Duke 
d’Epernon, was descending the course of the Garonne. Happily 
for the Princess, these two chiefs did not agree between them- 
selves, and still more happily £pernon*s approach re-animated 
the old hatred of the Parliament, which had somewhat lan- 
guished since the outrage against Lavie. They passed a decree 
against their former Governor, and deputed the Councillor Voi- 
sin to carry their complaints to the Parliament of Paris and ask 
for assistance and union. By another decree four deputies were 
named to be present at any council of war over which the Prin- 
cess presided. 

During these decrees and negotiations several little conflicts 
were taking place round Bordeaux, and nearly all terminated to 
the advantage of the Bordelais. The Duke d’Epernon had at 
first taken possession of the Isle of St. George, and had crossed 
on tlie leil side of the Garonne, to surround the town on ail 


* Letter to the King of Spain, Bordeaux, Jane 13, IGUn. 
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sides ; but a detachment of Conde’s troops not only succeeded 
in retaking t}^e island, but also in taking prisoners there three 
hundred soldiers with the Chevalier de Canolles. It was with 
difficulty that these poor people were saved from the fury of 
the populace, who wished to put them all to ^eath. The 
fury was so great,” says Lenet, ‘‘ that a horseman of La 
Bochefoucauld, who exclaimed in returning, ^ Long live the 
King and the Duke d’Epernon!* was instantly butchered, and 
dragged along the streets, after his nose and ears had been 
cut off!”* 

But without pausing to narrate the details of all the smaller 
conflicts, let us pass on to the long-expected result of the ne- 
gotiations in Spain. On the 8th of July the Princess received 
intelligence that three Spanish frigates were entering the Gironde, 
and that they conveyed Don Joseph Ozorio, Envoy of Philip IV., 
and laden, it was said, with considerable treasure. She instantly 
assembled her little council, where the opinions proved to be dis- 
cordant. Some of them wished to receive Don Joseph at night 
and without noise, in order to avoid arousing the national feeling 
of the inhabitants of Bordeaux ; cftliers advised a public and 
pompous entry, in order to pledge the Parliament decisively 
against the Court. This latter advice prevailed : therefore the 
Princess sent her carriage and six horses to await the Envoy at 
the gates of the town, and several of her gentlemen to compliment 
^him. He was preceded in the streets by the music of lutes, violins, 
and trumpets ; and the Dukes, after having entertained him at 
supper, introduced him to the Princess, who had prepared a mag- 
nificent f&te for him. Many compliments passed on both sides. 
During this time the populace, always ready to applaud any 
novelty, and never thinking of the result, followed Don Joseph 
about everywhere with acclamations of joy and cries a thousand 
times repeated, of “ Vivent les Princes I ” “ Vive VEspagm I ” 
But the hearts which were truly French grieved at such a spec- 
tacle. Lenet himself acknowledges ingenuously what he calls 
“ his weakness.” . . , . “ I much wished for the arrival of this 
‘‘ Envoy, from the great necessity in which we stood for want of 
money. But I was a Frenchman from inclination as much as 
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by birth ; I had, like my fathers before me, been all my life 
attached to the Kind’s service ; I could not accustom myself 
to the name of Spaniard ; and I had the greatest trouble in 
** the world in dissembling a kind of inward pain, which made 
me privately condemn the joy which I saw in others.” Even 
amongst the least scrupulous leaders the first burst of joy was 
much lowered when they found that Don Joseph, though charged 
with an infinity of fine promises, brought only forty thousand 
crowds of ready money. 

The patriotism of ttie Parliament did not belie itself for a mo- 
ment. The four deputies at the council of the Princess had, it 
is true, abetted the public reception of the Spaniard, but the 
other magistrates, justly irritated and all astir, met on the 
following morning and passed an energetic decree against the 
“ arrival of the three Spanish frigates and a certain Joseph 
“ Ozorio, a pretender i Envoy of his Catholic Majesty, with orders 
to treat as an outlaw the said Envoy and the people in hb 
‘‘ train.*’ 

At this decree, so far from favourable to the factious, Clemence 
betook herself to remonstrances and negotiations with the Par- 
liament, which again assured her of its attachment. But the 
Duke de Pouillon, incensed with anger, had recourse to other 
means, marked equally by fraud and violence. 'Without any 
communication of his design to the Princess, or to Lenet, of 
whose honour he was well aware, he succeeded by his secret 
agents in stirring up llie populace against the Parliament. 
Accordingly, two days after the Palais de Justice was sur- 
rounded, not to say besieged, by an immense crowd, which 
howled and threatened the magistrates and demanded loudly a 
decree of union. Upwards of three thousand amongst them were 
armed with swords, several Councillors were struck, and the 
whole Parliament narrowly escaped being massacred. The con- 
fusion was extreme; every one had risen from his seat, and 
every body spoke at once. The President Daphb exclaimed 
with oaths and blasphemies, ‘‘ Thus, then, it seems we are at the 
point of being butchered, by the orders of those very persona 
“ for whom we have already done so much !** 

Apprised of this terrible scene the Dukes refused to go 
and restore order ; but the Princess did not hesitate in braving 
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this danger ai^ performing this duty. She rushed towards the 
Palais^ followed by her women and a single equerry. According 
to the faithful Lenet, The acclamations of the populace re- 
doubled at her presience, as well as their complaints against the 
‘‘ Parliament. She harangued them effectually ; and it must be 
owned that she had so peculiar a talent for public speaking, 
when she was warmed by some pressing interest, as in this 
‘‘ mutiny, that nothing could be better, more to the purpf)se, 
‘‘ nor more conformable to her rank, than what she said. After 
having spoken to them for some time, without being able to 
prevail upon them to adopt any resolution, she said at last with 
“ a very good grace, ‘ I see. Gentlemen, very well what you 
wish : you wish that I should make the populace retire, and 
draw you from the peril in which you now are ; and a little of 
“ yopr Gascon vanity prevents you from asking me ;* and as 
“ a few of them began to smile, ‘ Well, well, Gentlemen, I 
** understand you ; I will go and do my best. If I succeed, you 
“ will declare that your authority would have succeeded without 
me ; and if I fail, you will be sure to say that my credit here is 
only what is given me by yourselves I’ In concluding these 
words she wished to go out, but in vain, for the populace pre- 
vented her, exclaiming that the Parliament was principally 
composed of traitors, and that she must not come out till she 
had obtained complete satisfaction. She found it hopeless to 
tell them that she had complete satisfaction already. It was 
“ in vain ; she was forced to re-enter.”* 

In these circumstances news arrived that one of the Jurats had 
assembled a corps of towns-people well inclined to the Parlia- 
ment, and was marching to its assistance. Clt^mence took this 
opportunity of obtaining a passage by dint of entr^ties, ancT 
passed through an avenue of two thousand drawn and waving 
swords as far as the portico of the Palais^ when she perceived 
the troops of the Jurats who were rushing on, and who, without 
seeing her, commenced a general charge. Two men, one the 
captain of the regiment of Enghien, were killed close to the 
Princess. But she, without fearing anything on her own account, 
exclaimed, “ Let those that love me follow me,” and rushed into 


* Lenet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 26. 
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the very midst of the fire, followed by nearly all the gentlemen. 
Making herself known, she succeeded in obliging the partisans; 
ready to butcher each other, to lay down their arms, and to re- 
turn to their homes, and she herself then went back to hor hotel, 
accompanied by a thousand blessings. The terror, however, did 
not cease with the tumult : on the following days a deep and 
sullen silence reign^^d through the town, and the very next 
morning Don Joseph Ozorio re-embarked for Spain, still be- 
wildered witli the scc.ie of the previous day, but promising to 
return with prompt and efficient succour. 

On looking back to the events of Bordeaux in 1650, we 
cannot turn our thoughts from the similar events in the same 
town in 1815. Whilst we admire the noble courage of the 
Princess of Conde, can we forget that of the Duchess d’Angou- 
leme — when alone, intrepid, and devoteil to lier duty, she strove 
against *the zeal of the soldiers for their ancient ciiief, and the 
last smile of Fortune on Napoleon ? No ; History will enshrine 
together the names of Claire Clemence de Maille and Marie 
Therese of France ! Both of the House of Bourbon by birth or 
by marriage — both still more illustrious from their noble quali- 
ties — they both furnished an example that neither greatness nor 
virtue can in this world secure us against long and grievous suf- 
fering. Shame to those wlio can never acknowledge merit in 
any party but their own ! Honour to those generous minds 
which, whatever may be their creed in politics, know how to 
devote themselves, and, if necessary, sacrifice them.selves to it ! 

From the depth of his prison the Prince of Conde heard from 
time to time of the progress of his affairs. In spite of De Bar’s 
rigorous watching he had found means of carrying on a corre- 
spondence with some friends without ; but these letters were few 
and uncertain. His chief intelligence w'as derived from Dalence, 
his surgeon, whom he was occasionally allowed to see under 
the pretext of illness. By chance Conde tvas on a little terrace 
in the Donjon, and was wintering some pinks which he amused 
himself by rearing, when Dalence related to him the events of 
Bordeaux. “ Would you ever have believed,” said the Prince, 
with a smile, “ that my wife would have been waging war whilst 
“ I watered my garden ?”* 

* Lenet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 392. In the following years they used to 
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The resolute and successful measures taken by the Princess 
equally struck with surprise the Queen and tlie Cardinal, who 
had expected nothing of the kind. They had brought the young 
King as far as Compiegne to watch the northern frontier, where 
they had every reason to fear a dangerous invasion. But the 
Viscount de Turenne and Madame de Longueville were hardly 
in a situation to profit by the powerful diversion which was fur- 
nished to them by the Princess of Conde in the South of France. 
Spain, exhausted by a long war, and still more by a bad Govern- 
ment, could no longer supply tiie assistance of men or money 
which She was still constantly promising. When, therefore, 
Turenne, leaving Stenay at the head of several French regiments 
of the Prince’s party, had joined the Archduke Leopold witK 
his Spaniards, the combined army found itself so w^ak that they 
were obliged to limit themselves to the taking of Le Catelet. 
They afterwards besieged Guise;. but, always harassed by the 
French army under the Marechal du Plessis, and very soon de- 
prived of provisions, they saw tlieir ranks thinned by desertion 
and famine, and were obligeci, on the 1st of J uly, to abandon the 
siege, and to retrace their steps towards the Low Countries.* 

Seeing this army for the moment not in a state to continue the 
campaign, Mazarin judged that he should provide siifiicieiitly for 
the safety of the frontier by leaving several regiments there with 
the Marechal du Plessis, whilst he could conduct the others on a 
new expedition. All his thoughts turned towards the insurrec- 
tion in Guyenne; he feared that the other Parliaments might 
make commoiLrCause with that of Bordeaux if tlie revolt was 
much prolonged ; and he thought that the only means of smo- 
thering it was his presence and the autliority of the King. 
Therefore giving the Court only a few flays of repose at Paris, 
he set it again in motion without delay for Poitou. The troops, 
according to his orders, defiled in the same direction. He thought 
it prudent that the Queen should be accompanied in this journey 
by Mademoiselle, as a kind of hostage for the conduct of the 
Duke of Orleans, who was to remain at Paris, and endeavour by 
his name to impose some restraint upon the Parliament. 

show at Viocemies the pinks planted by the hand of the victor of Rocroy, 
and the sight produced some iudiffei^^nt verses from Mademoiselle de 
Scudery. 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iii., p. 118. 
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It was not without reason that the Cardinal mistnisted the deli- 
beratio!is of this Company. It was then divided into three par- 
ties;— first, that for the Princes, who called themselves “La 
“ Nouvelle Fronde,” knowing that the people were attached to 
this name ; then tlie Ancient Frondeurs, who were still directed by 
the Coadjutor and the Duke de Beaufort, but who had lost much of 
their popularity since their alliance with tl e Court ; finally, those 
faithful to the Government, whom the national voice tried to 
brand by giving to them the name of “ Mazarins.** These three 
par^'es were about ec:ial, each counting about seventy voto; there- 
fore the majority of the Parliament was only found when two of 
these parties joined agaiiist the third, and the issue of a delibera- 
tion was alwtiys problematic and uncertain. Amidst all these 
divisions there prevailed another sentiment, the most powerful of 
all — the desire to maintain the authority of their Company and 
that of the other Parliaments of the kingdom. The very day 
that the Court left the capital, the Sieur Yoisin presented him- 
self before the Great Chamber as the deputy from Bordeaux. 
The Duke Orleans wished at first to have him refused an 
audience, and afterv.ards abating this pretension, to let fall his 
recpiest ; but on the contrary the Parliament decided to send a 
deputation to the Queen, “ Supplicating very humbly her Majesty 
“ to pay attention to the complaints of the Parliament of Bor- 
“ deaux, and restore peace to Guyenne.” 

On hearing of this decree Mazarin saw veiy plainly that no 
time w'as to b6 lost, A few more months of revolt, and all the 
Parliaments would have made common cause together. The 
shortest means of obtaining the submission of the inhabitants of 
Bordeaux would have been to dismiss the Governor who was so 
odious to them ; but Mazarin was bound by personal interest to 
the Duke d’Epernon, hoping for the marriage of his niece. Ma- 
demoiselle de Manciiii, with the Duke de Candale, eldest son of 
the Duke d’Epernon. “ You will see,” said the courtiers, “ that 
“ that man will ruin France for the ‘ beaux yeux * of Monsieur 
“ de Candale.” Wishing, on the contrary, to strike people with 
terror, the Cardinal, on his arrival at Poitiers, despatched a let- 
ter, signed by the King, and forbidding, under the penalty of 
death, that the election of the new Jurats should be proceeded 
with, which election, according to custom, was made every year, 
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on the Ist of August. The inhabitants of Borcl^ux took no 
notice of this proliibition ; the elections took place as usual, and 
the choice fell upon the most devoted partisans of the Princess. 
Another d<jcree of the Parliament of Bordeaux declared that 
Cardinal Mazarin should not be received in the town, and that 
his Majesty should be humbly entreated to enter without troops. 
The Princess also wrote to the King, imploring once more most 
earnestly that liberty sliould be restored to her husband and to 
her brothers-in-law. ‘‘And as an hostage of their fidelity,” 
added s^, “ if so many great services are not sufficient, may it 
“ please your Majesty that I should go and pass the remainder 
“ of my life, in their stead, in the Donjon of Vincennes.” * But 
this generous ofier was not accepted. The King was not tlie 
jailer, nor Vincennes the prison, that Destiny reserved for Cle- 
mence de MailltS. 

It became, therefore, necessary to Jiave recourse to arms, and 
the Cardinal advanced with the Queen and the young King as 
far as the Dordogne. On the roail he received tlie submission 
of the Count Du Dognon, for his town of Brouage, in spite of 
all the obligations under which he lay to the Princess’s family. 
Having conveyed the Court to Libourne, Mazarin gave orders 
for an attack upon Vayrc's, a Clmteau which still exists on the 
left bank of tlie Dordogne, and where tlie inhabitants of Bor- 
deaux had sent tliree hundred men for a garrison. 

Their cointtiaudant, llichoii, though a simple bourgrois, 
showed himself a soldier at heart : he sustained several assaults 
with unflinching courage, whilst his fellow-citizens attempted to 
send him assistance — several times by troops by land, and once 
by fire-ships upon the Garonne. There were some little conflicts 
in the Island of St. George, without much loss on either side. 
In one of these conflicts, however, the Chevalier de la Valette, 
General of the troops of Epernon, was mortally wounded. But 
at last a traitor in the garrison delivered up the Chfiteau of 
Vayres, and Bichon was conducted to Libourne, where the Car- 
dinal, aflecting to treat him as guilty of high treason, and not as 
n prisoner of war, condemned him to be hanged. Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier warmly solicited his pardon; the unfortunate 


Letter of the Princess of Coude to the King, August 2, 1650. 
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man himself implored a commutation of his sentence by being 
beheaded — all was useless. The Cardinal thought to effect a 
coup d'itaJt by persevering in this cruelty; and the body of 
Richon, after his death, remained suspended several days under 
the market-hall of Libourne. 

The effect of this news at Bordeaux by no means corresponded 
with Mazarin’s hopes. It furnished new weapons to the partisans 
of the war ; it cxcit. i to fury or reduced to silence those who had 
wished for peace. At the Parliament all the gentleness to which 
some of the Councillors had leant, gave place to the mo^t violent 
anger. “ After such an example,” said they, “ we have now 
nothing else to do but to cast aside our lawyer’s gowns, gird on 
“ our swords, and prepare ourselves for an honourable death by a 
legitimate defence against a stranger, the enemy of the State.” 
The furious populace rushed in crowds before the Princess’s hotel, 
and burst into cries of vengeance : they thought of nothing less 
than butchering the three hundred prisoners taken in the Island 
of St. George, and it was with difficulty that the Princess suc- 
ceeded in saving them ; but she could not prevent the Council of 
War from deciding that reprisal should be made against the 
commandant of the prisoners, the Chevalier je Canolles. He had, 
however, made himself generally popular at Bordeaux by his 
gay and sociable disposition ; and for several weeks he had been 
liberated on parole, the town only being assigned him as his 
prison. The guards who were sent to arrest hiiS found him at 
table with his friends. He was not alarmed on hearing his warrant 
read to him, and could not believe that they were really going 
to take his life without his ever having committed any crime. 
The Princess, deeply touched at his fate, once more assembly 
the Council of War, summoning also the thirty-six Captains of 
the Militia of Boideaux, and even the Lieutenants and Ensigns. 
All unanimously demanded the death of poor Canolles, and even 
with new tortures. They refused to hear the prisoner, or to 
ebserve any form of justice. Then jthe Princess limited her 
request to at least deferring the execution to the next day, hoping 
probably that she might contrive the escape of the victim during 
the night. But,” says Lenet, the fury of the people was so 
great that she could not succeed. One of the principal persons 
amongst them said one of the silliest things imaginable in 
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‘‘ support of the argument against any delay. ‘ The Cardinal,’ 
“ said he, ‘ has complete power over the King’s mind ; he will 
induce his Vlajesty to send and ask the prisoner’s life of us ; 
we should not be able to grant it, and that would lead his IVIa- 
“ jesty to refuse other favours hereafter when our fellow-citizens 
‘‘ ask him. We must consider that we are very apt to fight duels, 
“ and that we are Iiourly exposing ourselves to require the King’s 
“ pardon.’ This fine reasoning was so applauded by all the people 
“ that nothing more could be done with them. Although it was 
“ already late, the execution took place the same night in the 
port of llordeaux. The fury of the people was extreme on 
“ this occasion. This Chevalier de Canolles was a Huguenot ; 

and it was not possible to persuade them to allow the poor 
“ man a priest to try and convert him in dying. They said that, 
being a Mazarin, he must of course })e damned ; and if the 
“ bourgeoisie had not been armed, he would have been torn to 
“ pieces by the rabble wliich followed him to the scaffold.” * 
Notwithstanding all the horror which such an execution in- 
.spires, it must be acknowledged that it was followed by a good 
result: since that time the prisoners on either side were treated 
according to the rides of war. ]\Iust we then acknowledge that 
a compassionate heart, like that of the Princess of Conde, may 
sometimes become a dangerous counsellor ? 

This fear of reprisals siived the Chateaux as w^ell as the com- 
batants. IVIa/lirin liad already taken measures for the destruction 
of Vayres, but he immediately suspended them as soon as the 
Duke dc Bouillon thn^atened to do the same with a fine country- 
house of the Archbishop of Bordeaux. According to the Car- 
dinal’s orders they had also begun the demolition of the magni- 
ficent Chateau of Verteuil in Poitou, the ancient and illustrious 
inheritance of the Duke de la Bochefoncauld. It was there that 
his ancestor had the lionour of receiving Charles V. in his pas- 
sage through France in 1539, w hen the Emperor said on taking 
leave, “ that he liad never entered a house which showed more 
“ of virtue, courtesy, aiuf grandeur.” | When the Duke heard 
at Bonleaux that they were already in the act of destroying this 
venemble abode of his ancestors, he displayed no grief. On the 

* Lcnet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 95. 
f St. Aulaire. Hist, do la Woitde, vol. ii., p. 171. 
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contrary, be expressed at being able to offer this sacriBee 
the more to Madame de Longueville. It appears, however, 
that the dread of reprisal" soon stopped the havoc at Verteuil ; 
for 1 find that in 169S the Chateau was entire, and in l ood pre- 
servation.* 

The Royal army, wliich amounted to eight thousand foot sol- 
diers and three tlionsand cavaliy, perstvered in attempting to 
retake the Island 8t. G<*orgo. It was defended, during three 
or four days, with a good deal of vigour, bcoause at every tide a 
fr'sh regiment wa.- sent from Rordeaus: to relieve guard ; but at 
length the boats which had brought some troops, and which were 
to fake back tiiose which had been relieved, having been sunk by 
a battery v hich the Marcclial de la Meilleraie had raised on the 
bank of the river, fear so completely took possession of the 
soldifirs, and (»ven of the officers, that they gave themselves all 
lip as prisrjors of war.f Thus tlio inhabitants of Bordeaux not 
only lost this island, which was important to them, but also 
twelve hundred men of their best infantry, and they saw them- 
selves on the eve of being besieged by the King. Their courage, 
never theh'ss, animated by the outrage against Richori, did not 
fiag: and they occnpitsl themselves with ardour in finding the 
means for their flefoiiO(*. It was thought, however, that it would 
be iiardly prudent to sliow’ their troops, tlius diminished, and very 
inferior to those of the King, in a general review which had 
been announc.od ; and to have a motive for its ] postponement, the 
Princess was advised to keep her bed for two or three days, under 
the plea of an illness which she had not. 

In the mean time the Deputies whom the Parliament of Paris 
had sent to treat for peace arrived at Libourne. They were 
accompanied by the IMarquis du Coudray, whom the Duke of 
Orleans had adj’oinetl to them for the same object. Mazarin, 
though mucli irritated at having his own department thus infrliig(*d 
upon, <lid not dare to oppose openly the first Court of Justice in 
the kingdom, and the first Prince of the Blood ; and consented 
to grant a truce for ton days. On the other hand, the Prineehs 
and the Dukes saw no means of safety for themselves but in con- 
tinuing the war. With so much repugnance in the leaders of 

* Boulaiuvillierp. Etatile la France, vol. ii., p. 145, ed. 1727. 

f La Rochefoucauld, M^^moirs, p. 1G8. ^ 
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both parties, it was not very difRcult to perplex and entangle the 
negotiation. First several days were lost by the blunder of the 
I^Iarquis du Coudray, who addressed his letter to the Parliament 
A Messieursy* instead of Messeigneurs^*^ according to the 
form they required, so that his letter was not even unsealed. 
Even after he had repaired his mistake, and had come into the 
town to have an audience of the magistrates, he took fright at 
the furious crowd which followed him in tiie streets, exclaiming 
that if the Princess had not forbidden them, they would have 
thrown him into the river. On his return he assured the Car- 
dinal and the Deputies from Paris that the devil was unloosed 
at Bordeaux, and that there was no hope of an accommodation 
with such people. Thus the war recommenced. 

The Bordelais, however, calculated less upon their resources, 
which they knew to be insufficient,, than upon those wdiich they 
were led to hope for from without. They always thought that 
the Mardchal de la Force would not be long in joining them, and 
they thought more of Monsieur de la Force, says Lenet, 
than of all the other nobles in France.” But the Marechal 
continued quiet in his Chateau of Ciistelnau on the Dordogne, 
and only sent to Bordeaux his grandson, the Marquis de Cugnac, 
who gave the chiefs to understand that a good sum of ready money 
could alone determine him to take the held. Such a sum they 
were less able than ever to furnish ; the resources of the Princess 
were nearly exhausted, and they lived on wretchedly from day to 
day on the small sums which Lenet still found means of* borrow- 
ing from bankers. Spain, always poor in the midst of her trea- 
sures, sent nothing but promises, of which she w'as not a little 
lavish. At least .twenty despatches arrived one after the other 
from the Baron de A^atteville, announcing that some ships laden 
with pistoles were on the point of sailing. Again on the 4th of 
August,” says Lenet, he wrote to me promising a speedy 
assistance of men, money, and ships, which are still to 
“ come.”* 

The Princess on her side never ceased sending word into 
Spain of the necessity in which she stood ; sometimes her mes- 
sages were conveyed in boats on the Gironde, and sometimes 
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across the Pyrenees by Baron Dorte’s people. This latter gen- 
tleman appears to have been the grandson of the brave Govenior 
of Bayonne, at the famous St. Bartholomew’s day. Charles IX. 
having written at that time to all the Governors an order for the 
massiicre of the Huguenots, the Viscount Dorte replied : “ Sire, 
“ I have found amonirst the inhabitants and the men-at-arms at 
“ this place only good cUizens and brave soldiers, but not one exe- 
“ cutioner ; therefore ’'oth they and myself entreat your Majesty 
“ to employ our arms and our lives in things which are feasible.” 
This great and generotis courage, says Montesquieu, looked upon 
a base action as a thing impossible !* 

The pe ople <»f Bordeaux consented once more to allow them- 
selves to be duped by the promises from Spain, but the chiefs 
now only reckoned upon those of Tiirenne. He had just com- 
municated to them his projects by Gourville, who, formerly a 
lackey of the Duke de la llochefoucauld, became his valet-de- 
chanibre, and later his confidential secretary, and >vho at this 
period often went to Stenaywitli messages from his master to the 
Duchess de Longueville. He was a man of a quick and penetrat- 
ing mind, and extraordinary skill in affairs. Some years later the 
Prince of Conti, commanding an army, wrote of him in those 
terms to La llochefoucauld : “ I entreat you to send him 
“ quickly to me in Catalonia, for I have very little infantry, 
“ and wdthout infantry and without Gourville one can hardly 
‘‘ make much progress in this coiintiy. If I am in want of 
“ cavalry in the coming campaign, I shall still ask you to send 
him to me ; and when I am in w'ant of cannon, 1 shall again 
ask for Gourville.”| The promises of which Gourville was 
the bearer gave assurance that as soon as the Court had arrived 
in Guyenne, and the frontier had been stripped of troops, Tu- 
renne would put himself in motion, and would attempt a bold 
stroke for the deliverance of the Princes. Accordingly, as soon 
as he saw a favourable opportunity, gaining by a skilful manoeuvre 
several days’ march from the Marcchal du Plessis, and beating 
the Marechal d’lTocquincourt, who had thrown himself with some 
troops across his road, he advanced at the head of a large corps 
of cavalry by the pfaino of Valois towards the Clillteau of 

* Esprit dc8 Lois, livre iv., ch. ii. 
t Memoirs of Gourville, vol. i., p. 153, ed. 1783. 
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Vincennes. On the other side the Archduke Leopold led his 
Spaniards to Fismes sur Vesle ; and to exasperate tiie people’s 
minds against Mazarin, proclaimed by manifestos that the war 
continued only because the Cardinal persisted in refusing all oders 
of accommodation. 

At the news of Turenne’s approach, a great agitation niani. 
fested itself amongst the people of Paris, and discord broke out 
amongst their chiefs. It was necessary to provide without delay 
for the safe custody of the Princes by transferring them to another 
prison, and the Coadjutor insisted upon the Bastille, which 
would have put them entirely at his disposal, whilst the citadel 
of Havre was proposed by Le Tellier, who knew Mazarin’s secret 
intentions. At last the Duke of Orleans caused the choice to fall 
upon Marcoussy, a fortified Clidteaii six leagues from Paris, nearly 
in the direction of Ilambouillct. This Chateau was built in the 
middle of a large and deep piece of water, and the enemy could not 
approach it without having crossed the Seine and the Marne ; but 
what still more pleased Claston, was that he himself would have 
much infiucnce over the fate of the prisoners whilst they re* 
mained at IMarcoussy, which belonged, it is true, to the Count 
d’Kiitragues, but which was contiguous to Limours, the country- 
house of the Duke of Orleans. Thus, therefore, almost at the 
same nioinent as Turenne’s advanced guard, headed by the Count 
de Boutteville, came in sight of Vincennes, the Princes were 
transferred from thence, under the care of Bar, who had pro- 
mised the Queen to stab Condo with his own hand rather than 
let him have an opportunity of recovering his liberty. 

Having thus missed his aim, and not daring any longer to 
reckon uimn a revolt at Paris, 'rurenne returned slowly and with 
regret towanls the Archduke, who began ravaging the plains and 
reducing some little towns. The result to Condo of this brilliant 
enterprise was only to make him lose other hopes of escape, which 
the zeal of his friends and his own courage had been preparing. 
They had found means of conveying letters to him, which were 
placed in the false bottoms of bottles of wine, made on purpose ; 
and they made use in the same way of crown-pieces, which were 
sent for his use in playing cards, ^nd which were made hollow.* 


* Memoirs of Claude JoH, Chanoine de Paris. 
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In the same manner a crutch which the Prince of Conti had re- 
quested during an illness contained a sword for the victor of Ro- 
croy.* The opportunity of using it for his deliverance seemed 
near at hand. Of the seven soldiers who slept every night in his 
room, three had been gained over by Gourville in his last journey ; 
and Monsieur le Prince was, im concert with them, to draw his 
sword from its hiding place, disarm the other four guards, and 
descend into* the moat the castle, whilst some men on horseback 
were to await him on the other side. For the execution of this 
design a Sunday had been chosen, when M. de Bar would be at 
vespers ; and everj^thiiig was ready for its completion, when one 
of the sohiiers who had been gained over was seized with a 
panic, which ho called remorse, ana going to the confessional, 
he slipped into the hand of the priest a note thus ex})rcssed : 
“ Sunday next, at three o’clock, the l^rinces are tc^ be set at 
‘‘ liberty ; there is an understanding in Vincennes for that pur- 
“ pose.’’ Tliis note was carried to the Coadjutor, who by Satur- 
day had tlie guards changed at Vincennes, and sent over M. de 
Beaufort with some horsemen, for the purpose of watching the 
surrounding country.^ Thus it became necessary to abandon 
this project ; but without losing courage, the Princes’ friends 
were framing a new one, when the transfer to Marcoussy once 
more disconcerted their plans. 

During the whole time of his detention at Vincennes J\I<>i)sieur 
le Prince evinced much courage and firmness, lie was resolved, 
so long as he remained in prison, nut to make the smallest con- 
cession to his enemies. A proposal had been made to him 
through Dalencc, his surgeon, for a marriage between the Princo 
of Conti and one of the Cardinal’s nieces. Conde replied 
haughtily that he would rather remain a prisoner all his life than 
purchase his liberty at the price of such an alliance. { 

Providence, guide and support of those even who dare to ab- 
jure thee, by what divine goodness dost thou throi^ a veil over 
that future which we seek so imprudently to penetrate I IJow 
many happy illusions dost thou preserve to us — how many suifer- 
ings dost thou spare I If Conde could support as a hero his own 

* Memoirs of Abb6 Amauld, p. 128, ed. 1824. 
f Gourville, Memoirs, vol. i., pp. 26 — 35. 

X Lemt, Memoirs, vol. iL, p. 171. 
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misfortunes, would not he have sunk under those of his blood ? 
Could he have foreseen that this same JL>onjon of Vincennes 
would become not only the prison but the tomb of his race — if 
. his heart had opened to the anguish of a father, of whom the 
terrible malediction of the Roman should be accomplished — 

“ Ultimus suorum mobiatur — 

if his eye had perceived those two words of eloquent simplicity 
— Hic CECiDiT— which to this day mark, in the depth of the 
moat at Vincennes, the spot where perished of a deplorable, 
death the last Enghien — if at thb sight myself, a stranger 
the Bourbons, and in whose veins French blood even does not 
flow, feel my heart beat and my pulses thrill — who can imagine, 
who will dare to describe, what Condd himself would have 
felt? 
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Attiok*of U Palau Oailien Action at la Porta 2>{|Mttcr---Qiowuig dealre 
for Peace— Negotiation oonclnded— Interview at Boarg between the 
Princess and the Queen Begent—The Court enters ^rdeaux— The 
Princess retires to her Father’s house of Milly — Her reception at Valen$ay, 
pAu \Montrond— Condd conveyed from Marooossy to the citadel of 
RavmDeatii of his Mother— Steps taken in the Parliament of Paris 
towai^his liberation— Change of Affairs — ^The Queen Begent detrined 
as a ci^tlO — Mazarin a fogitive at the head of three hundred horse — ^His 
interv^^^th Condd at Havre — Condd and his brothers set foee. 

Avtbb of Vayres and of the Island of St. George, 

the Roya^ enny, having thus occupied the principal posts around 
Bordeavi^f took measures to carry on with vigour the siege of 
the tg!^- In order to watch the operations more closely, the 
GarddUl conveyed the Court to Bourg, a large village at the 
of the Dordogne. On their side the Bordelais, without 
IcMsing courage, prepared themselves for an obstinate resistance. 

Having obtained information from the bakers and corn-deal- 
ers, they found that they had sufficient provisions in the town 
to last them a year. Reassured on this point, they resolved to 
increase their thirty-six companies of militia to two hundred 
men each, superseding at the same time all those who from their 
age or infirmities were incapable of service ; and the gentlemen 
of the Princess were to share the guard together with the Sour- 
geou* They caused also, by means of their sluices, the water from 
the river to be retained at a certain height, so as to enable them, 
if lieoessary, to flood the marshes, which defended the greater 
part of the town. 

The two Faubourgs which appeared the most exposed were 
that of the Bastide, on the other side of the Garonne, and that of 
St. Surin, near the gate of Dijeaux. Under the direction Of the 
Dukes de Bouillon and de la Rochefoucauld considerable works 
were raised at these two points. A great many houses were em- 
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battled ; several barricades were made at the entrance of all the 
streets; and a little mound in front of the gate of Dijeaux, 
gradually formed by the accumulation of filth and rubbish which 
had been thrown out of the town, served for the foundation ol 
a half«moon. By a decree of the Parliament each house was to 
furnish one man to work at the fortifications, and the populace, 
always eager for novelties, assembled there, as though it had been 
a merry-making or a f^te. Pains were taken to keep them \n this 
happy humour. The principal ladies of the city were seen car- 
rying earth in little baskets ornamented with ribbons ; the Prin- 
cess herself insisted upon taking part in the toil, to animate th[| 
others; and the young Buke d’Enghien, mounted on PlrCtib'' 
white horse, went from post to post to visit the works, ancicaused 
every one to exclaim when he passed “ Long live the ling and 
“ the Princes, and down with Mazariu !” At night he Dukes 
regaled the ladies with fruits and sweetmeats, and tk3^«*kmen 
with wine. Then Clemence used to take them excui ions in a 
graceful galley, which had been equipped for her use, abi which 
was called after her, ‘‘The Princess;’* she was greeteuhy the 
firing of all the guns of the vessels in the port, and by acci^nia- 
tions of joy from the people on the shore. On the sails of her. 
galley, os weH as on the standards of her soldiers or the militidi 
was embroidered the dc\ice which she had adopted from thS 
commencement of the war : this was a grenade bursting andf 
spreading its fire on all sides, with this word, Coactay meaning 
that as the grenade never causes any noise of itself, so the 
Princess only did so because she was compelled.* 

Meanwhile, the country people of the neighbourhood — from 
the marshes, which are still called by the Latin name of Palm — 
made common cause with the townspeople, and every morning 
brought them many prisoners whqm they had taken in their 
dykes and on their wastes. These were soldiers of the Boyal 
army, who hod disbanded for pillage. Beside such prisoners, the 
countrypeople, placing themselves in ambuscade, killed a great 
many. “ I cannot refrain,’* says Lenet, here relating an order 
“ which was given by the Captain de Candeyrand ; for thus was 
“ called the person who commanded all the villagers, because he 
came from a place of that name. This order prohibited them 
* Compare two passages in I^net, vol. ii., pp. 229 and 451. 
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from firing at any but Mazariii’s cavalry— seaing/’ said he, 
that a foot soldier is not worth the charge of a gun 1 
The Royalists having at last completed all^their preparations, 
and assembled all their forces, the Marshal de la Meilleraie 
proposed to commence the campaign by attacking the Bastide ; 
but Cardinal Mazarin, who had served in his youth as a captain 
of cavalry, and who, like his master, Ri dielieu, piqued himself 
upon his military genius, preferred the Faubourg Bt.. Surin for 
the beginning of the operations against Bordeaux, ^e therefore 
made the troops cross over to the left bank of the Garonne, 
and desired the Martfchal to march to the attack on the morning 
of the 5th of September. Himself, from the summit of a steeple, 
watclied, and ftincied that he directed, thd conflict. But he little 
expected so valiant a resistance. At his very first movement 
the alarum-bells sounded all over the town ; the Dukes mounted 
their horses before the morning had dawned ; the militia-meii 
rushed from their different quarters ; and they proved on this 
occasion, says Lenet, that all Gascons are born brave. 

Some of them, leaving the town, placed themselves as marks- 
men amongst the vines, or along the hedges ; others defended 
the enclosures ; Bouillon himself was in the cemetery of the 
Church of St. Surin, aud La Rochefoucauld at the barricade 
where the principal attack was made.t The barricades, the 
adjoining houses, the alleys of the Archbishop’s residence, the 
Roman ruins, which are called the Palau Gallieny^X 
assailed at the same time, but without success. Five or six 
attacks, one after the other, of the King’s best troops — veteran sol- 
diers formed by Turenneand by Conde himself— were vigorously 
repulsed by a handful of gentlemen, and by the nu- 

merous, it is true, but without any experience in arms. The fire 
was very sharp, and continued the whole day without slack- 
ening. At length, towards night, the Faubourg was carried, 
and the Bordelais retreated into the town. They had about a 

• Meffloirs, rol. ii., p. 257. 

t La liochefoucauld, Mumoirs, p. 148. 

X These are the remains of an ancient amphitheatre supposed to have 
been built by the Emperor Gallienus. Perhaps however, the name is de- 
nved from a ridiculous fable of the dark ages ou a Princess Galiene, daughter 
of a Moorish king aud wife of Charlemagne. See the Memoires de TAcademie 
des Inscripflons, vol. xii., pp. 239—252. 
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hundred and .twenty men killed or wounded ; amongst others, the 
‘Chevaliers de Mailly and de Guitaut, who died of their wounds, 
and ieveral prison^ of note, like the Chevalier deXhodias. But 
the loss of the besiegers was much more considerable — a hundred 
officers and mne hundred soldiers killed or wounded ; and' the 
army, which was alre^y not superior in number to that which 
it was besieging, was much and dangerously weakened and dis- 
couraged. The Marshal asked for a truce to bury his dead, 
but the Bordelais refused it. 

The next day, concentrating all his forces, the Mar^chal 
opened the trenches in front of the half-moon at the gate of 
Dijeaux. He hoped to make himself master of it without re- 
sistance : it was a work of little strength, and constructed in 
haste, only six feet high, and which had not even any ditch 
before it. But the Duke de la Eochefoucauld, who commanded 
there, gave an example of the most brilliant courage. In the first 
attack the besiegers lost two hundred men ; and the following 
days they were not more fortunate. Once, however, they pene- 
trated into the interior $ but La Rochefoucauld drove them out 
again, sword in hand : and to encourage the others, he would no 
longer quit his post, either night or day. The besieged also 
made three great sorties, to sweep the trenches and bum the 
camp of the Royal troops ; and the Princess, after having ani- 
mated by her presence all those who were to make the attack, 
mounted — ^like the lady of the castle in the days of cliivalry — to * 
the top of a neighbouring tower, to contemplate their exploits.* 
At last, after thirteen days of open trenches, the siege was not 
more advanced than the first day.t It is singular/* says an 
historian, ** that a mere dung-heap like that of the Porte Di- 
jeaux, should have served as a fortification against eleven 
thousand men of regular troops I 

The Manichal de la Meilleraie, now renouncing any further at- 
tacks, withdrew lib troops to some distance, and took measures for 
bombarding the town. But several circumstances equally dis- 
posed at that time both parties — the Cardinal and the inhabit- 
ants of Bordeaux— to peace. The Minister wished to reduce, 

* Lenet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 296. 
t La Rochefoucauld, Memoirs, p. 144. 

X Ramsay, Hist, de Turc&ue. vol. li., p. 2C0. 
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and not ruin this flourishing town. Its bombardment could 
have been a triumph only to the Court of Madrid. He saw 
with pain the progress made by the Archduke upon the northern 
frontier, and the necessity of leading back his troq[>s against their 
former enemy. What caused him still greater disquietude was 
to remember that the Princes were prisoners at Marcoussy, in the 
hands of the Duke of Orleans ; and her longed to return, in order 
to persuade the w<...k-minded Gkttton to transfer them to the ci- 
tadel of Havre. His presence was not less needful to restrain the 
encroachments of the Parliament of Paris, and the other intrigues 
which resulted from the imprisonment of the Princes. “ This 
exclaimed he, is a thistle which pricks on eveiyside !” 
Thus, in order to have done with the insurgents of Bordeaux, he 
expressed "himself ready to agiiae to any reasonable conditions, 
and especially that which they had most at heart— the revocation 
of the Duke d’Epemon as Governor of Guyenne. , 

On the other hand, the JBordelais saw themseil^ves frustrated 
in the hopes they bad formed from Turenne's expe^tion. They 
were tired of calculating upon any help from Spain, and began 
to regard her promises as snares laid by the Duke de Bouillon. 
They thought that he disguised his own people as couriers to 
come and detail news invented himself. That was not 
** true, however,” says Lenet ; and if we did lie, it was only 
in publishing the lies of the Baron de Vatteville.”* 

Discord, the usual result of want of resources in a party, 
increased daily between the bourgeois and the gentlemen, and 
amongst the gentlemen themselves. One morning two officers 
declared that they were going to leave their posts if each of them 
was not forthwith named a Marichdl de Camp^ which would 
have made all the others equally discontented ; and it was neces- 
sary to disturb the Princess from her devotions, which she was 
performing in the church of St. Andid, in ord» to compose these 
differences.t But the reason which, above all, weighed with 
the Bordelais in their endeavours for ending the siege, was the 
desire to leave the town and go to their vintage. Without suc- 
cours or without a peace befcpre the 1st of Oistober, the grapes 
would be spoiled, and the landlords be ruined. 


* Memoir^ voL ii., p. 231. 


t Ib., p. 319. 
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Thus determined upon the same end, though with different 
motives, Cardinal Mazarin and the Parliament of Bordeaux 
accept^ the mediation of the Deputies from the Parliament of 
P^uris and of the Marquis du Coudray ; and a truce of ten days 
was concluded immediately, in order to make another attempt at 
negotiation. During this time almost everybody, out of curi- 
osity, passed from one camp to the other, and the hmrgecis went 
in such crowds to visit the trenches and batteries of the besiegers 
that it became necessary to foibid them by a decree from passing 
the barriers on pain of death. 

On their side, the Princess of Condd and the Dukes were far 
from partaking this ardour for a peace, unless indeed it bore as 
a condltfon the liberation of the Princes; but they depended 
entirely upon the goodwill of the townspeople, and they had no 
means of forcing them against their inclination to continue the 
war. The Princess, in Spite of her regret, showed, as she always 
did, much mtleness and dignity. An assembly of the Hun- 
<< dred and Thirty ” having been convoked at the Hdtel de Ville, 
to deliberate upon the articles, Cl^mence went thither. She was 
accompanied by her son and the Dukes, but had forbidden all the 
other officers and gentlemen to follow her, fearing that in so deli- 
cate a conjuncture, where every word ought to be well weighed, 
some one might let drop an indiscreet expression. 1 do not 
come, Gentlemen,’’ said she, ** to create any obstacle to thS 
peace which the members of the Parllam^t have determined 
to accept. 1 leave yon full liberty to conclude it at any time 

or in any manner which you may judge proper B^des, 

** it will be a gpreat consolation to me if my presence ,ai^ that 
of my friends aifiongst you, and the blood whicbthey'have shed, 
shall have obtained for you the revocation of your Governor, 
and the other conditions which you had sofibited without success 
for a whole year before my arrival. ..... As for me, I will 

only say that it would be generous in you, if you can no longer 
<< maintain me in your town, to find me some retreat elsewhere, 
where I might be protected from the violence of Cardinal 
Mazarin, whom I shall never trust ; for I will not expose my 
son to the same treatment which Monsieur his fhther suffers. 

<< And I give you my word, as well as that of my son, 

** though he is still so young, that we will never foiget our 
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present obligations towards you, nor those which we still hope 
“ to owe.” 

The Dukes spoke after the Princess, and Monsieur de Bouillon 
said, for both of them, that although the Queen kept from him 
all his estates, and his wife and daughter as prisoners — although 
Monsieur de la Bochefoucauld had been deprived of his govern- 
ment of Poitou, and his houses had been destroyed — ^they still 
had both of them no '^ther object in the negotiations which they 
were about to commence than the liberation of the Princes, and 
tha^ they asked notiiing for themselves but a passport for their 
retirement out of France.* The Councillors, who knew how 
much thoy had bound themselves by their own former decrees, 
and who expected complaints and reproaches for having failed in 
their promises, were equally surprised and touched by this mode- 
ration. They forthwith charged their Deputies not to accept any 
peace unless they obtained complete sureties for the Princess and 
all her partisans ; and in leading her back to her carriage, several 
of the most powerful amongst them whispered Do not 

** distress yourself. Madam ; we will begin again after the 
** vintage, and we shall then have better means for assisting you 
“ than we have yet had.” 

The Bordelais had already desired their Deputies to make an 
effort to obtain tlie deliverance of the Princes, but at tlie very 
first word the request had been strenuously rejected. In order 
that nothing should be neglected on their part, the Princess had 
sent Lenet, and the Duke de la Bochefoucauld Gourville, to tlie 
Court for the same object ; but these two skilful men could obtain 
nothing but empty words. The Cardinal protested that the 
dearest wish of his heart was to grant the Princes their liberty, 
were it in his power : but they were at Marcous^ ; the first object 
must be to transfer them to Havip ; and then he swore that he 
would not lose a moment in treating with them, and offering them 
his friendship. Mazarines promises were already reduced to their 
just value in public estimation: he could still tell fiilsehoods, but 
he could no longer deceive. 

Considering the eagerness which both the Cardinal and the 
Bordelais had for peace, the negotiations were not long: the 

* We must here compare, and as It seems to me oomMne, two passages 
of Lenet, Menudrs, vol. li., pp. 297 — 300, and 383—386. 
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treaty vnB concluded before the end of September. In order to 
be tender of the Boyalauthority, it was agpreecl to pass over in si- 
lence the principal conditioki — the recall oi the Duke d’Epemon ; 
but it took place immediately after, and Mazarin promised that 
the choice of the new Governor should be agreeable to the pro- 
vince. The articles of the treaty stipulated that the King and 
the Queen should be received in Bordeaux with their usual suite 
— ^that the town should preserve all its privileges — and that the 
Chdteau Trompette should remain in its ruined state. A lull 
and complete amnesty was granted to all those who had taken up 
arms ; and the great lords, particularly the Dukes de Bouillon 
and de la Rochefoucauld, were to be restored to the employments 
and estates which they possessed on the day the Princess left 
Montrond. The Princess herself, and the Duke d’Enghien, might 
retire unmolested, with their suite, officers, and servants, to any 
of her houses in Aiyou which she chose, where she should enjoy 
all her revenues-— unless indeed she preferred the Chd.teau 
de Montrond, where she was to have the right of maintaining a 
garrison of two hundred foot soldiers, and fifty mounted guard^*^ 
These troops were to be chosen by herself, and commanded by 
her officers, but defrayed at the expense of his Majesty, on the 
general receipt of Berry. 

Thus assured of a good fortress for her residence, and a good 
garrison for her defence, d^mence made her preparations for her 
departure ; and commenced her visits of thanks to each Coun- 
cillor who had upheld her interests in cue Parliament. They 
saw her depart with real regret. Her gentleness,’^ says an his- 
torian, her constant humanity, her heroic intrepidity in all 
dangers, her tenderness for her son, and her devotion for her 
husband, had excited a tender admiration in all classes.” * 
Even in the last moments of her stay, when she had her equipage 
to prepare, when all her resources seemed to be exhausted, and 
her want of money was urgent, she no sooner had received two or 
three thousand crowns, lent by some gentlemen, than she caused 
them to be distributed instantly to such poor officers as were 
wounded or ilLf But the town would not allow itself to be out- 


* St. Aulaire, La Fronde, vol. ii , p. 266 
t Lenet^ Memmrs, vol. ii., p. 419. 
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done in generosity. In a solemn assembly, held at the H6tel de 
Ville, it was resolved to restore to the Princess the jewels which 
she had given them in pledge, and to charge themselves withrall 
the other debts which she had contracted at Bordeaux for the 
common cause. The Jurats and the principal magistrates came 
therefore to restore the jewels to the Princess. She noAde great 
difficuUies in accepting them/* says Lenet : she insisted upon 

‘‘ giving them at leas^ her bond, which they as steadily refbsed. 
At last, after a long ddliate, the Princess accepted the gift 
which was offered :o her. She repaid them with many tears 
of gratitude, which flowed so abundantly during the whole 
time of this interview that she could scarcely utter a word ; 
but she embraced the most considerable persons among them, 
and the young Duke all of them, as many as there were, one 
after the other. They all left her hotel in tears.** 

Thus,** u Ids the same ftiithful servant, ^Madame la Princesse 
had gained the affections of one of the most important towns 
in the kingdom ; she had carried on the war without loading 
her House with debt ; she had g^ven the impulse, by her firm- 
ness and thm of her friends, to all those who were seen soon 
afterwards to declare themselves, in diftbrent parts of the 
kingdom, in favour of Monsieur her husband ; she caused her 
friends and her followers to be restored to their estates and em* 
ployments ; she avoided felling, with her son, into the hands 
of the enemies of her House ; and, above all, she gained the 
friendship of Monsieur her husband, who had not thought her 
capable of contributing so much as she did to the recovery of 
his freedom. All Fr^ce, and, it may be said, all Europe, 
** saw with astonishment a young PHncess, without experience, 
do all that the most consummate prudence and the most de- 
termined daring could have undertaken. But what cannot be 
** achieved by goodwill and honour? ** 

Even in cor|pluding the peace, the Dukes de Bouillon and de 
la Rochefoucauld wished to prepare themselves for another war 
in the spring. They judged it expedient to send the Marquis 
de Lusignan to Madrid, with Uieir ciphers and private instruc* 
tions, so that they might be in a position to solicit fresh assist- 
ance from Spain when they should require it. This project 
requiredf the most profound secrecy, and at the very moment of 
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a treaty with the Court was somewhat repugnant to good faith — 
they therefore carefully concealed it from thw Princess. Only 
the night before her departure from Bordeaux they had her 
awakened from her sleep, in order to obtain, on the sudden, 
and without leaving her leisure for deliberation, her signature to 
the credentials for Lusignan ; and Lusignan, provided with these 
credentials, was already on his way before daybreak. 

On the 3rd of OctoW the Princess left Bordeaux in a galley, 
accompanied by her son and her ladles, the Dukes de Bouillon 
and de la Rochefoucauld, the Counts de Coligny, de Guitaut, de 
Lorge, and many other gentlemen. Upwards of twenty thou-^ 
sand persons followed her to the port, heaping their blessings 
upon her, as well as upon the young DukOd’Enghien. She in- 
tended to disembark at Lormont, and go to her house at 
Coutras, where she had permission to remain for three days ; 
but she met on the river the Marshal de la Meilleraie, who 
was on his way to visit her at Bordeaux. La Meilleraie having 
rcceivc<l secret instructions from the Cardinal, warmly pressed 
the Princess to come to Bourg to pay her respec^to the Queen,' 
a.<«uring her that she would be well received, and that she might 
})erliaps obtain by her entreaties favours which had been refused 
to her when asked ibr arms in hand. Clemence expressed the 
strongest repugnance to such a step, of which she foresaw the 
utter inutility ; but Bouillon and La Rocheh)ucauld advised her 
to overcome her feelings, and follow the advice of the Marckshal, 
in order that she might not neglect the smallest chance of 
recovering the liberty of her husband. This argument deter- 
mined the Princess ; she therefore turned her ^ley towards 
Bourg, whilst the Marshal plied his oars to Irnsten in advance 
of her, and announce her arrival. 

Tiiis pacific interview so immediately succeeding, as in ro- 
mances of chivalry, the most murderous conflicts, excited the 
curiosity of the Court to the very highest pitch* Every one 
came forth to view the disembarkation of Clemence. She looked 
ill, and indeed she had suffered from fever during the last few days, 
and she held her arm in a scarf, having been bled the previous 
evening. But every one admired the nobleness and propriety of 
her demeanour, which, without hiding her devotion to her hus- 
band, displayed her respect for her Sovereign. ** One of my 
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“ friends,” says Madame de Motteville, who wrote me these 
details, assured me that grief had made her beautiful.’** 
Another writer declares that she appeared melancholy, but 
full of grace and gentleness, without any pride, but also without 
the smallest sliadow of meanness.f On the contrary Made- 
moiselle, jealous of the new reputation which the Princess had 
acquired, directs against her a blow, whica perhaps, in her 
womanish ideas, she co^ridered to be the most deadly of all : 
Her scarf was put on so awkwardly, as well as the rest of 
her dress, that I foun^I it difficult to avoid laughing.”]: As 
for the Duke d*Enghien, she is willing to acknowledge that 
he was the prettiest child in the world.” 

On entering the Queen’s apartment, the Princess found there 
only the Queen, the King, Mademoiselle, and the Cardinal. 
She held her son by the hand, and had no one in her suite 
but Madame dc Tourville. Without bowing to, or even look- 
ing at the Cardinal, Clemence placed herself on one knee before 
the Queen, and said to her : Madam, I come to throw myself 
at your ]ilajes|y’s feet — to ask your forgiveness if 1 have done 
anything which has displeased you. You must excuse the just 
grief of a private gentlewoman who has had the honour of 
** marrying the first Prince of the Blood, now in a dungeon, and 
** who thought she had reason to apprehend the same fiite for 
“ his only son, that she now has the honour to present to you. 
** Both he and I, Madam, entreat with tears in our eyes the 
** liberty of Monsieur his father : grant it. Madam, for the sake 
of those great actions which he has done for the glory of your 
‘‘ Majesty — grant it for the sake of the life which he has so 
” often risked for the service of the King and that of the State, 
and grant it also to my very humble prayer.” 

Anne of Austria replied : 1 am very glad, my cousin, that 

” you are conscious of your ffiult : you now see that you had 
“ taken the wrong means for obtaining what you ask. Now 
* Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 525. 

t ** Condseana. sine nlU vilitatis snsinckme, innoeenfiam siiam Ingeesit. 
** Suppliciter tristis, tant& modestiA sermonem OQmme]idavit,et tarn ooncinne 
** mcerens visa, at in eosdem cum illA efieotos sentirent se onmei mutari/’ 
(PrioloB, lib. V., 0 . 27 ; et Bayle, Diet, sab voce Bread.) 

] Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. i., p. 189. We see another cause of her 
ill homoor when die adds, ** During h^ visit paid me the next day, die 
** ^ke to me only of trifles.’* 
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that you are going to adopt a very opposite method, I will 
** consider how and when I can give you ti o satis&ction which 
“ you request.” 

The contempt which the Princess showed towards the Car- 
<Uiial did not in the least discourage him. Wholly devoted to 
ambition, he was accessible neither to pride nor rancour. She 
had scarcely withdrawn to her lodging ere Mazarin came with 
the greatest effrontery to visit her. He was received with ex- 
treme coldness by Oldmence, who with difficulty abstained from 
reproaches ; but Mazarin, without being in th^ slightest degree 
disconcerted, or losing his cheerfulness, advanced towards the 
Duke d’Enghien to kiss his hand. The child withdrew his hand 
angrily, and would not answer him a single word. 

The Princess remained only one night at Bourg ; the next 
day she continued her journey to Coutras. Before she wont, she 
saw Lenet, who had been detained oUb day. longer at Bordeaux 
to conclude his affiiirs : she related to him what had passed, 
and left him her instructions. 

As soon as the Cardinal heard of Lenet’s arrival, he requmted 
to speak to him privately. Instead of reproaches, he overpowered 
him with praises and compliments, affecting an extremb frank- 
ness. Then taking him by the hand, he led him to a window of 
his room which looked upon Bordeaux. It is a strange 
thing,” exclaimed he, what those people have got into their 
heads ! In good ftiith, tell me what has Monsieur le Prince 
done for that town which could have obliged it to risk all it 
** has risked in his service?” 

Sir,” replied Lenet, the Gascons have more generosity 
than others. Besides which, they are all persuaded that your 
Eminence wishes to oppress them, to gratify the resentment of 
** M. d*Epemon. They think that Monsieur le Prince was not 
last year of opinion that they should be so persecuted, and that 
you sought to ruin them ; tiiey hate you, and they love him ; 
he suffBrs, and you rrign.” 

Mazarin, proceeding to discuss public a£ldrs, then began to 
excuse himself for his past conduct ; but it became necessary to 
interrupt the conversation; midday was approaching ; it was the 
festival of St. Francis, and the pious Cardinal had not yet heard 
Maas ! He caused the Dukes de Bouillon and de la Bochefou- 
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cauld, as well as Lenet, to enter his coach with *him. Who 
would have thought/*, said he, smiling, eight days ago that 
<< we should all four have been in one carriage together?** 

All things happen in France/’ replied the author of the 
‘ Maxims.* 

Lenet added, It is a great honour to me, Sir, to be in this 
carriage in such company, but 1 shall n^vjr be happy until I 
** see in it also Monsieur* le Prince ! ” 

The Cardinal laughed. All that wUl come in, due time,” 
said ho. 

In the course of tliat day Lenet went to pay his respects to 
the Queen, nnd afterwards io Mademoiselle. The former, by the 
ad% ice and acci*rdmg to the example of the Cardinal, gave him 
a must gracious reception. She could not, however, entirely re- 
strain her anger , suddenly she broke through her discourse, co- 
loured deeply, 'vnd exclaimed aloud, Ah ! if one was not a Chris- 
tian, what ought one not to do against those who come from a 
rebellious town, who have been at Bellegarde, and who are 
<< going straight to Stenay — to Madame de Longueville and 
“ Monsieur de Turenne I’* 

A little stunned at this outburst, Lenet replied, however: 
Allow me, Madam, to take the liberty of supplicating your 
Majesty never to become incensed with those persons who are 
faithful to their masters. ... 1 know veiy well, Madam, that 
your Majesty is not speaking of me, because I have not been 
“ at Bellegarde, mid 1 am not going to Stenay ; but. Madam, 
“ may God preserve your Majesty from so cruel a fate as that of 
the late Queen-Mother, Mary of Medici ! And remember 
that such a discourse as you Imve now been pleased to make, 
would authorize all your dependents to abandon you, if ever 
you should be persecuted under the name of the King your 
“son!” 

The Queen, recovering quickly, saw that she must change the 
subject. “ Have you not seen the King?” said she; and she 
immediately presented Lenet to her son. 

Mademoiselle’s reception of Lenet was even more fitvourable. 
As soon as she perceiv^ him, she approached him with “ a blunt 
^ and deliberate air,” which was liabitual to her, and said to him 
that she had almost a mind to embrace him. so much was she 
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satisfied with all that he had done for his master ; for/’ she 
continued, I do not at all love Monsienr le Prince, but yet 1 
love all those who have served him well.” 

After dinner Lenet returned to the Cardinal, who redoubled 
his cajoleries, and detained him in a conference from seven o’clock 
in the evening till one in the morning. Mazarin laboured espe* 
cially to persuade Lenet that he had a sincere intention of 
liberating the Princes, trying by this means to prevent the alli- 
ance which he dreaded between the ancient Frondeurs and the 
friends of Condd. He tried too, but in vain, to discover how 
fiir the negotiation between these two parties had already ad- 
vanced. ** Then,” adds Lenet, he spoke to me of the Duchess 
de Longueville and of the Duke de la Bochefoucauld, as of 
persons whose friendship it would not be easy to gain, because 
“ th^ have friendship,” said he, only one for the other.” — 
“ If that is the case,^’ said I, you have only, Sir, to please one 
to insure the friendship of both; and I think you would ea^ 
be able to please the Duchess by granting her the liberty of 
Messieurs Jher brothers, and of Monsieur her husband.” — 1 
think,” replied he, that 1 should please her still more if I 
“ kept back the latter I” * 

On the other hand, Lenet tried to entice the Cardinal by letting 
drop some hints of great alliances for his family ; by pointing out 
to him that his three nieces might perhaps marry the Prince of 
Conti, and the ddest sons of the Dukes de Bouillon and de la 
Rochefoucauld, At last they separated, each hoping he had 
deceived the other. llis Eminence,” says Lenet, embraced 
** me twice, and made too many protestations of esteem and 
** friendship for me to think them sincere.” The next day, 
accordingly, Lenet went to rejoin the Princess at Coutras, whilst 
the Court embarked for Bordeaux. 

After several days of repose at Coutras, the Pnneess was 
obliged to. separate herself from her brave friends. The Duke 
de Bouillon departed for Turenne, with the gentlemen of his 
suite, and the Duke de la Rochefoucauld for Yerteuil, whilst 
Ck^mence herself turned her steps towards her father’s house in 
Anjou, She charged Lenet to w'ait upon the Princess Dowager 
at Chdtillon sur Loing, to give her an account of what had ha^ 
* Lenet, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 475 
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})ened, and to soothe her anger on their having placed, without 
tier permission, a garrison at Montrond. 

The reception by the Bordelais of the Queen Itegent and the 
King was cold, silent, and without enthusiasm. They avoided as 
mucii as possible paying any mark of respect or honour to the Car- 
dinal. It was only towards Mademoiselle that they expressed any 
zeal or gratitude, for the good offices whic\ she had rendered them 
during the negotiations. Mazarin, displeased as he was at such 
a reception, was not tempted to prolong his visit , besides, his 
return was becoini' g necessary in opposition to the new efibrts of 
the factious party at Paris, and of the Spaniards in Champagne. 
Therefn^-c he nastened to re-establish in their employments Lavie 
and tiie other magistrates who had been expelled during the 
siege, and to provide for the most pressing affidrs, whilst he ad<^ 
journed the others, such as the choice of a successor to the 
Duke d’Kpcrnon ; after which he led the Court again towards 
Amboise and Fontainebleau. 

The Princess of Conde arrived without accident at Hilly, near 
iSaumur. There she w as joined by Lenet, who had found the Prin- 
cess Dowager at Chatillon, apparently in good health, but more 
avaricious and more timid than ever, and fearing, above all things, 
to compromise herself with the Court. ** 1 then went/' says he, 
to Milly, whither the peculiar temper of theMardchal de Breze 
had led him to retire after his quarrel with the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, his brother-in-law, in the zenith of his power, lie 
passed there the remainder of his days, going but very rarely 
“ to the Court or elsewhere. He amused himself by hunting ; 
and in truth I have seldom seen a spot where it could be more 
agreeable or convenient than this. He read, and composed 
love verses and other light poetry. He was completely managed 
by a woman, the widow of one of his domestics, without beauty, 
but of a quick and ready wit, who disposed of all his fortune, 
up to the last moment of his life. He was not much beloved, 
“ but very much feared and respected in his government, even 
during the period of his disgrace. He was brave, skilful, and 
very well informed ; he talked too much and too well ; he was 
singular in many things, and affected to be so ; he was well- 
** bre(], and courteous to his friends, and exactly the contrary to 
those whom he did not like or esteem. He was a great enemy 
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to all constraint and ceremony. Thib house of Milly was an 
ancient ChS.teau, which he had made comfortable. He had 
caused a marble slab to be placed over the door, on which he 
had engraved in golden letters these words : — 

* KULLl NISI, VOCATI.* 

And in order that those who did not understand Latin might 
not pretend ignorance of its meaning, there was upon tlie same 
“ marble, underneath, the following couplet : — 

' Dans ce lieu de repos on ne vent point de bruit, 

* Et nul n'y doit entrer qu'invitd ou conduit.* 

This inscription surprised me very much : its singularity in- 
duced me to inquire into its motive ; and his old domestics 
told me that the Duke de la Trimouille on one occasion paid 
him a visit, which he found very troublesome ; and that on the 
Duke’s departure he immediately sent for the workmen neces- 
sary for this inscription, in order that no one should in future 
« go to visit him unless after an invitation.* 

The Princess did me the honour to show me her house 
“ and all its ornaments. She offered me a present of a fine 
** set of tapestry, a fine bed of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and the whole set of furniture, which 1 never would 
accept, however much she pressed me, having resolved from 
** the commencement of these afi&irs not to receive any fhvour 
from her, and to shun like a quicksand all the personal advan- 
** tages wliich I might have derived from them. It struck me that 
“ some persons of her suite had not done quite the same I ” t 
Having concluded all her affairs at Milly, the Princess set 
off with her suite to establish her residence at Montrond. She 
first pas.sed by Tours, where she was magnificently received in 
the Archbishop’s palace, although the Archbishop himself was 

* 1 find upon this subject another anecdote in TaUemant des Reaux 
(Memrirs, vol. ii., p. 44, cd. 1804) : " It is said that some advocates having 
** one day to speak to the Marshal, he reproved them sharply, asking 
** Uiem how tney came to be so hold as to call without being sent for, and 
** whether they had not read what there 'was over the gate. * Yes, Mon- 
** seigneur,* said one of them, * there is aVul/i nin wcatt — None but advo- 
** cates !’ Ho began to laugh, and gave them audience.** 
t I^net, Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. 574—577. This Chfitcau of Milly (which 
wa^ never completed) still exists ; it bears at present the name of Bre/e. 
U 18 about three leagues from iSannmr, in the direction of the ancient abbey 
of Fontevrauld. (umde Pittoivsquc, vol. u. Dept de Maine et Loire, p 1 6.) 
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abf^ent. She had/’ says Lenet, acquired so great a reputation 
<< in all that she had undertaken for the liberation of the Prince 
her husband, that she was everywhere looked upon a$ a most 
extraordinary woman.” It was, however, rather the triumph 
of virtue than of genius. She had done what nearly any courage- 
ous woman devoted to her duty might haveachiev^ in her place. 

From Tours, Cl mence continuing hr r journey, went to pass 
one day at Valency. This Chateau, which then belonged to the 
Marquis of the same name, has become celebrated in our days 
by the possession of Prince Talleyrand, and the residence of 
King Ferdinand the Seventh. Let us here borrow the pen of an 
eloquent writr^r to describe that enchanting abode : — ‘‘ This spot 
is unu of the most beautiful in the world, and no King pos- 
“ sesses a more picturesque park — trees of finer growth, lawns 
**of a more exquisite gi‘een, or more gracefully undulated 
“ ground. jh is fresh and wooded valley is an oaab in the midst 
** of the dreary plains which surround it, and which give no idea 
of one’s .ipproach to it. One comes suddr nly upon a ravine 
** thickly studded with rocks and forest trees, in the midst of 
“ gardens of regal splendour, from the centre of which rises a 
Spanish palace, full of poetry and grace, which reflects itself 
from its rocky height upon the blue waters of the river be- 
neath. It seems as though a dream had wafted us to some 
** enchanted country, which w'ould vanish at one’s waking, and 
which does in truth vanish at the end of a quarter of an hour, 
when one only crosses the valley and follows the road to the 
soutli. Then the endless plains, the yellow broom, the fiat 
** and naked horizons reappear. What one has just seen, appears 
‘‘ imaginary.” ♦ 

On leaving Yalen^ay the Princess pursued her route, without 
stopping, as far as Montrond, where she fixed her residence till 
the close of this year. Here, to my great regret, end the Me- 
moirs of Lenet. He had Intended to continue them to the Peace 
of the Pyrenees, but unfortunately be did not live long enougii 
to carry out this design.*!* His Memoirs appear to me distin- 
guished by their scrupulous accuracy, being drawn from the 
Diary which he kept at the very time when all these eventn 

• George Sand, Lettres dfnn Voyugenr, vol. ii , p. 106. 
f See the lutrodnotion of Mesneurs Petitot and Monmerqud, p 24. 
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were passing. We may convince ourselves of their truth by 
comparing them with several other authentic documents of that 
pmipdi such as A Truthful History of all tliat has been done 
W happened in Guyenne during the War of Bordeaux seve- 
ral extracts from which have been printed as notes in the com- 
plete collection of the ** Memoirs of France.*’ We should only, 
I think, bo a little on our guard against Lenet’s inclination to as- 
cribe to himself the principal direction in all affairs, even when 
they more properly belonged to the Princess of Condo or to the 
Dukes de Bouillon and de la Bochefoucauld. 

Whilst the Princess was reaching Montrond, the Queen, who 
had long been detained at Amboise by Illness, was on her way 
to Fontainebleau. She had desired the Duke of Orleans to come 
and join her there, and Gaston foresaw what she would ask of 
iiini ; therefore, to reassure his friends of the Fronde, he gave 
them his word of honour before he set off, that he^jyould never 
consent to the prisoners at Marcouwy being transferred to Havre. 
He hod scarcely arrived, however, ere the ( Jueen’s threats so com- 
pletely turned the head of that poor Prince* — the most cowardly 
pdrhaps of whom history makes mention — that he unresistingly 
signed the warrant which she presen teil to him. Measures were 
instantly taken for its execution : that same night the Count 
dTlarcourt was directed to set off uitli a strong body of cavalry 
and conduct Condd aud his brothers to their new prison. 
“ Monsieur le Prince has since tohl me,*' says Cardinal de Retz, 
“thatiftliey had not removed him from Marcoiissy, he should 

infallibly have made bis escape by a project wiiich was then 
“ on the point of execution .**♦ 

This project was duo to the zeal of Monsieur Arnaiild, 
Mardehal de Camp. A boat had been constructed of boiled 
Imther, which rolled up in a small compass, and which could be 
Carried on horseback to tiie banks tif tlie moat which surrounded 
Marcoussy. Ariiauld undertook to convey this boat at night 
beneath the walls of the fortress; a soldier who was in the secret 
was, with the assistance of the Princes, to cut the throats of 
his comrades and coiiv4*y the (trisoners in the boat which was 
ready for tliem ; whilst a body of cavalry drawn up on the oppo- 


* Dc liCU, Momuti's, %ol. ii., p. 174, cd. lb 17. 
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Bite bank was to protect their landing and proceed with th<*m t<» 
Stenay.* 

Being obliged to relinquish this hope on leaving Marcouss^, the 
Princes liegan their journey on tlie 15th of November, under the 
charge of the Sieur de Bar, and escorted by the Count d’llarcourt. 
Some gibes against this officer served to dispel Condd’s grief. 
Here follows a stanza which he composed on the way, and which 
wiis soon circulate ^ all over Franoc : — 

Cet homme gros et court, 

** SI fameuz dans rhistoire^ 

** Ge grand Comte d'Harcourt, 

** Tout rayonnant de gloire, 

“ Qui seoourut Casal, ct qui reprit Turin, 

Est mainteiiant Itecors de Jules Masarin !*’ 

They pr 9 ceeded by short day’s journeys on account of tlic 
escort, and the Duke de Longueville had thus the mortification 
of [Kissing slowly over, as a captive, the very province of which 
lie was the Governor. One night in an inn the Prince of Condc 
attempted to escape, but De Bar watched him so narrowly tliat 
he found it impossible.'!’ At last, after a ten da} s’ marcii, tlic 
prisoners arrivc<i at the citadel of Havre, a fortress in the hands 
of the Duchess d’Aiguillon — that is to say, of Cardinal jMa/arin, 
this lady being completely devoted to the interests of the 

Reassured on this point, the Carflinnl led the Court buck from 
Fontainebleau to Paris, and departed himself towards Champagne 
to take the command of the army. But the various parties in the 
capital were far more to be apprehended by him than the enemies 
on the frontier. On the very day after his departure (it was on 
the 2n(J of December, at the opening of the Parliament after 
the vacations) the Councillor Deslandes Payen presented a peti- 
tion, ill the name of tlie Princess of Condd, claiming the effect 
of the Declaration of the mouth of October, 1648, and coiise- 
queiitly the liberty of her husband and her brothers-iii-law. Tliis 
petition, which had been w’ritten by the First President him- 
self, sounded agreeably to the cars of the Magistrates, by some 
expressions which were not generally employed by Princes and 

• Memoirs of AbW Amanld, p. 2W, ed. 1«24. 
f Memoirs of Mottcville, \ol. iii , p. blil. 

^ 2 
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SPrinceseea : it began thus: — Humbly supplicates, Claire 

t l^mence de Maill4,” and was addressed not to Messieurs/* 
to Messelgneurs du Parlement.*’ The deliberation on this 
don was, however, postponed, in order to afford the King*s 
^ sel time to give in tlieir opinions, 
at same day came tidings which still more disposed 



people’s minds to compassion for the House of Condd. The Prin- 
cess Dowager had just sunk houeath her sorrows : she died on the 
2nd of December at Chktillon sur Loing, with true sentiments 
of Christian piety. She desired her Confessor in her last 
moments to go and see the Queen and tell her that she died her 
very humble servant, although she died of the grief which had 
bee^ caused her by the persecution of her children. But what 
afflicted her stilt more was the irregular conduct of Madame de 
Longueville. My dear friend,” said she to the Countess de 
Brienne, who was with her when she expired, send word to tlfat 
poor benighted creature at Stenay the state in which you see 
me, and let her learn how to die.”* These noble expressions 
had their effect after many long years : this good seed remaineeb' 
long hidden in the ground, but we shall sec it at length pl^ 
duce enduring fruits. ^ 


The partisans of Cond^, however, at Paris were not slumber- 
ing: they had formed a little secret Council, whidi<j|simb|ed 
generally in the hotel of the Princess Palatine. Ande of 
Gonzaga, Princess Palatine, was well known hf her wit and her 
gallantries. According to the Memoirs it Hoidj[>en8^,t The 
Duke de Guise, Archbishop of Rheijihl^lMaigh he w^as, had 
“ paid court to her in a most extrao]fi|m|rb^ he made 
love as people do in romances ; whtit France she 

quitted it too. Soon after she dress^lilifiW in men’s clothes, 
and went straight to Besaii^on in oiMM^o from thence into 
Flanders ; she called herself Madame^^Guise $ when she wrote 
or spoke, she talked of iier husband^' in short, she omitted no* 
thing which could declare her marriage. Whilst she was at 
Besan^on,and he at Brussels, he fell in love with another lady, 
wibom he married ; then she returned to Paris, and reassuiued 
her name of the Princess Anne, as though nothing liad hap- 


* Memoirs of Motteville, vol. lii.. p. 547. 
t Vol. i., p. 306, ed. 1740. 
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pened.’* — ^Having thus very happily returned to her single stat^^ 
she married in secret, some years af^er, Prince Edward,, one 
of the younger sons of the Elector Palatine; but as she was 
very prone to gallantry, and her husband very poor and very 
jealous, they did not agree extremely well. She had conceive 
a great enthusiasm for the nobble qualities of the Prince of Conde, 
and she drew around hejr in his service the Duchess de Ch&tillon, 
>the Duke de Nemours, the Presidents Yiole and de Nesmond, 
and many others; she ^so negotiated with the chie& of the 
Fronde. 

Ill tlie midst of these cabals the Prince’s party was suddenly 
stunned by the news of .a great Victory which had just been 
achieved by Mazarin; On arriving at the frontier the Cardinal 
had assembled a considerable army and undertaken the siege of 
Rhetel, a town reduced by the enemy a fbw months previously. 
The Governor of tlie town sent word to Tureime that he engaged 
to hold out at least four days longer, and the Viscount set off to his 
aaiptance, accompanied by Don Estevan de Gausura and his 
Sjj^ards. But llhetel was surrendered by the Gpv^or the very 
day after his promise, and an occasion presented itself for falling 
upon the troops of Turenne and Gamarra unawares* The French 
were commanded by the Mardchal du Plessis on the field of 
battle, and watched by the Cardinal Mazarin from the top of the 
church tower of Rhetel. The enemy were completely routed, Don 
Estevan and the greater number of his officers were taken pri- 
soners, twelve hundred men were left d^d on the field, and 
Turenne could muster only a hundred and fifty cavalry in 
his flight tow'ards Montmedy.* 

The Cardinal returned in triumph to Paris; he arrived the last 
day of the year, and expected to find every party bowing lowly 
before the victorious Minister. But, on the contrary, after the 
first moments of surprise and terror, the people became more 
determined than ever to oppose him. As is well said by the 
author of the Maxims : — ^ Fortune so capriciously ruled the 
** events of this bfittle that Monsieur de Turenne, who had lost 
it, became thereby necessary to the Spaniards, and obtained the 
“ entire command of their army ; and, on the other hand, the 
Cardinal, who claimed for himself all the glory of this action, 
* Ramsay, History of Turenne, vol. L, pp. 264 — 271. 
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renewed in every breast the disgust and fear of his ascend- 
ency/’* Thus it was to the vanquished that this victory brought 
advantage I 

To understand clearly the state of politics at this period, we 
must recall the ev^ts at Montrond and at Bordeaux. Pity for 
tlie unfortunate fate of Cond^, admiration for his great military 
exploits, sympathy for the devotion of his young wife, had taken 
possession of all hearts. The chiefs of the Fronde, without par- 
taking of this general feeling, could not entirely neglect it 
without compromising the sole support of their tottering power — 
their popularity. They thought, besides, that Mazarin, after 
his victory, would cease to treat them with caution, because he 
would cease to want them ; and that he would even try to crush 
them, in order that he might reign alone. Their chief leader, 
the Coadjutor of Paris, liad also otlier personal motives : he 
wished to become Cardinal de Hetz; and Mazarin had lately 
irritated him by refusing his nomination at Rome. For all 
these combined reasons the ancient Frondeurs in the Parlia- 
ment zealously joined the new ones (that is, the partisans of 
Cond^}, to support the petitbn of Madame la Princesse. It 
was in vain that the Advocate-General, Talon, opposed it with 
some miserable cavils; as, for example, that The aforesaid 
** Lady, Princess^ of Condd, did not prove that she had been 
authorized by Monsieur her husband— an essential condition, 
without which no woman could act in law I ” The Parlia- 
inent, by a large majority, decided that they would make remon- 
strances to the Queen to obtain the liberty of the Princes. 

Without limiting themselves to this assistance, the chiefs of 
the Fronde propos^ to the friends of Condd a oIom alliance and 
a formal treaty ; but La Rochefoucauld, who came to Paris to 
take part in these n^tiations, and was concealed at the hotel of 
the Princess Palatine, leaned rather to a reconciliation with Ma- 
sarln, who held the keys of Havre, and who, without intrigues 
or revolutions, could by a single order restore liberty to the 
Princes. The Duke had several nocturnal conferences with the 
Cardinal at the Palais Royal, where he went alone and disguised, 
and where the Cardinal came himself to open the door, h}s 
candle in his hand. 

* Memoirs of Ia Kochefoaoauld, p. 184, ed. 1804. 
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Alazarin, however, always promised, but never kept his word. 
The month of January passed without anything being resolved 
upon ; and tlie Duke at last told the Cardinal that if he did not 
obtain that very moment a positive answer, he should be obliged 
to conclude other engagements, and could not again return to 
the Palais Royal. This frank and honest declaration produced no 
effect. Men who are themselves deceivers can never believe (and 
therein lies their pr'^cipal punishment) in the sincerity of others. 
Mazarin did not think the thing so pressing as he was told it was : 
Ik said “ Adieu,” v ith a smile, and allowed the departure of La 
Rochefoucauld, who instantly returned to the Princess 'Palatine, 
and sigi ed, for himself and for Madame de Longpieville, a treaty 
with the Ctwyntor and the Fronde. One of the principal con- 
ditions was the marriage of the Prince of Conti with Made* 
moiselle de Chcvreus>e. They found means' to draw the weak- 
minded Gi‘^ton into this alliance, in spite of all his misgivings. 
Caumartin, secretary to the Coadjutor, followed him everywhere 
for several days, the treaty in one pocket and an inkstand in the 
other : at last he caught him between two doors, put the pen 
between his fingers, and Monsieur signed, said Madame de Chev- 
reuse, as he would have signed ar compact with the Devil had 
he been afraid of being surprised by his guardian angel ! * 

This powerful combination was preparing the downfall of 
IVIazarin; an imprudence committed by the Cardinal himself 
hastened it. One night at Court he had the folly to compare tlie 
chiefs of the h)*onde to Fairfax and to Cromwell. These words 
were repeated by the Duke of Orleans to tlie Coadjutor, and by 
the Coadjutor to the Parliament. The indignation they excited 
was the more violent because they were not entirely without 
truth. Moved with anger, the Parliament allowed itself to be 
drawn into a petition, addressed to his Majesty, entreating that 
he would dismiss Cardinal Mazarin from his presence and his 
councils. The people, feeling their an<^ent hatred revive, 
lighted bonfires in the streets at the news of this petition ; and 
(^ton, taking courage, publicly declared that he should join 
himself to the magistrates to obtain the liberty of his cousins. 

Mazarin plainly saw that he could no longer struggle against 
such an outbreak in the capital ; but, although losing the game, 
* Memoirs of De Retz, vol. IL, p. 20Q, ed. 18)7 
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he did not tiirow up his cards, lie resolved to quit Paris, to 
retire to Havre, to treat with Conde himself if he could, and in 
any case to form a body of troops by collecting all the garrisons 
of the towns which were still at his disposal. The Queen was 
to remain at the Palais Royal in the hope of regaining her influ- 
ence over the Duke of Orleans ; but if she could not succeed, she 
promised to join her favourite, and recommence a civil war. 

With these views Mazarin first made the Queen sign an -order 
to the Sicur de Bar, directing him to do whatever might be com- 
manded him on the subject of the Princes by the Cardinal, 
'riicn taking leave of her Majesty the evening of the 6th of 
Fel)riiary, Llazarin disguised himself as an officer, put on a hat 
and feathers, and went out by the Porte de Richelieu, where 
he found an escort of three hundri'd mounted men, commanded 
by his countryman and his friend, the Count de Broglie; gad 
at tlie head of this little troop he moved slowly on towards 
Havre. 

Anne of Austria, remaining at Paris, proposed seyeral times, 
but ill vain, an interview to the Duke of Orleans. Gaston mis- 
trusting, and with reason, his own weakness, refused to see her. 
'I’heii tlie Queen, mon* than ever devoted to her darling Cardinal, 
made secret preparations for carrying off the young Xing in 
tlie night of the 9th of February. Unfortunately fur her, the 
chiefs of the Fronde received intelligence •)f her design. They 
hastened to tlie Duke of Orleans to ask for an oniiT to n>tain her 
by force; but Gaston, quite terror-stricken, ensconced liimself 
in his bed, and refused to give any flircction. Then the Co- 
adjutor and the Duke de IVaufort, on their own responsibility, 
took energetic measures, to which the feelings of the people no less 
quickly responded. The drums lieat in eveiy' street ; tlie hour- 
geois ran to arms; their former captains placed themselves anew 
at their head ; the gates of the town were speedily guarded; the 
Palais Royal was assiiilcd, and the Queen’s own guards showed 
no zeal in defending uhat they ennsidered only as the interest of 
a minister, or rather a minion, w lio had become hateful to them. 

In this feeling, which was almost general, not a drop of bloo<l 
was shtnl, and yet what a strange vicissitude ! The all-powerful 
favourite a proscribcil fugitive, and the Queen Regent almost a 
prisoner in her own palace I 
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]n the midst of all these tumults the Queen showed ns much 
couni^e in undergoing, ns Gaston had shown cowardice in diiect- 
ing them. Without appearing at all disturbed, she declared to 
every one tliat she never had entertained the least i<le;i of carry- 
ing off her son. Hearing some few hourytois^ more for>\ard 
than tlie rest, who had entcfed the court of the Palais 
lioyal, and wlio were calling loudly, ' Let them show us the 
“ King ! we will s^e the King I” Anne of Austria commanded all 
the tloors to be thrown 0})en, her'^elf received the insurgents, and 
conducted them o the room of the young King, Louis XIV., 
wh(» was slumbering sw’eetly and calmly. “ These mutineers,” 
sjiys i* lady -of the Court, “ w'ere delighted with this frankness: 
“ they all placed themselves close to the King’s bwl, the curtains 
“ of which they had undrawn, and then, seized with strong feel- 
“ jugs of affection, poured forth on him a thousand blessings. 
‘‘ They watched him a long while asleep, and could scarcely 
enough admire him. Their anger ceased ; and though they 
enticed like men lialf beside themselves, they went out 
^ain like loyal and submissive subjects !” 

The freedom of *he Princes naturally followed as a consequence 
upon the Queen’s oonstrain*^, Bv the very next day it was re- 
solved in the i^irliamerit, in the presence of the Duke of Orleans, 
that La Vrilliere, Secretary of State, should go and carry to the 
Sieur de Bar the order which the Queen had already signed for 
the liberation of the prisoners, and that La Vrilliere should be 
accompanied in tlii.^ mission by the Duke de la Kochefoucauld, 
the President Viole, and several other Deputies. A new De- 
elanitioii was issued against the Cardinal, by which he was en- 
joined to leave tin? kingdom within a fortnight, with his family 
and his domestics. 

Some of the magistrates, however, who liad acted the most 
courageously in favour of Conde, and against Mazarin, appeared 
grieved at their own triumph. These men of integrity loved none 
but legal means : they had a horror of tumult or stulition ; they 
held the Majesty of Kings as sacred, and they knew liow to prefer 
virtue to victory. ' Tlie First President Mole, especially, conti- 
nued in his place in the Great Chamber, and, with his accus- 
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tomcd calmness, was judging private and individual affiiirs, but 
he showed by Ids countenance and his dpmeanour that greater 
things filled his mind. Melancholy, says Dc Retz, appeared in 
his eyes, but that kind of melancholy which touches and en- 
thralls us, because it lias in it nothing of dejection.* When 
Monsieur informed him tliat the lettre de cachet for the 
liberation of the Princes would be despatched within two 
hours, Mole replied, with a deep sigh, “ Monsieur le Prince is at 
“ liberty, and the King — the King our master — ^is a prisoner !’* 
Gaston, who every now and then — that is to say whenever he w^as 
not frightened — spoke well in public, replied instantly, The 

King was a prisoner in the hands of Mazarin, but thank 
“ God, he is no longer so !” And the Conseillers des 
quHcs exclaimed, like an echo. “ lie is no longer so ! he is no 
“ longer so !** 

Like the niotli which is for ever fluttering around the hostile 
flame which has already wounded and will wound it again — thus 
Mazarin, proscribed by tluj Parliament and driven forth by the 
piHiple, .still hovered in the neighbourhood of Paris, always hoping 
to be recalled, or at least rejoincMl, by the Queen. Alreaily could 
h(? see tokens of the downfall of his fortunes by the change in 
all those about him — ^already had the officers of his household 
laiil aside their respectful boiiring, and begun to greet the Car- 
dinal with ckuided looks and bitter words. On hearing what 
had pa.'JstKl on the lOth of February at Paris, be felt that he 
had not a moiiieiit to lose, if he still wisljed to lu^gotintc' with 
the Princes ; therefore he hasteneu his march, and arrived 
before Havre on the inorning of the 13th at sun-ri.se. But 
the news of his r<*v<irse of fortune had preceded him. De 
Bar declared drily, that uith regard to his prisoners he .should 
act according to the Queen’s or<lers, hut that as for the fortress 
of Havre, he was rt^olved to maintain it for the Duchess d’Ai* 
guillon; that he would not receive the Cardinal’s troops, and 
that he should only allow his Kminence himself to enter. Ma- 
• zarin had recourse first to cajoleries and tlien to threats, without, 
however, beirig able to shako De Bar’s resolution. Whilst he was 
still parleying before the gates of the town, a courier arrived from 
Paris, announcing that the Deputies who carried the order for 
• De lietz. Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 209 , ed. 1817, 
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the liberation of the Trinces would be at Havre before 
I'heii it was no longer possible for Mazariii to tre-.it w tli 
Conde, and propose his liberation from prison as one of the condi- 
tions, but heconltl still reserve to himself the merit of being the 
first to aniioniiee this happy news ; and, according to the memoii s 
of those times, ‘‘ Not being able to play the part of a minister, 
“ he wisJied at least to play the part of a courier/'* Leaving 
therefore his escort, he entered the citadel and presented him- 
self to tlie Princes. 

the unexpect ed sight of lus mortal enemv Condt^ could not 
repress a gesture of surprise, but his reception ilisplayed neither 
arroga/ice on . he one hand nor meanness on the other. The 
Cardinal all but fell upon his knees, and protested that he had 
taken no part in the imprisonment of the Princes ; that it was 
the act of the Duke of Orleans and the Frondeurs ; and that 
the Queen had just granted thoir liberty to his own earnest 
entreaties and prayers. Condo replieil, in a few words only, 
that he \yix> grateful to find her Majesty now did him justice, 
and tiiat he would serve her faithfully as he luid always done. 
Without taking any notice of the Cardinal’s overtures of con- 
ciliation, l.e continued treatir>g him with the utmost politeness, 
Imidereu, however, a little upon disdain. Ho ordered 
diinuT to be served for himself and Jiis brothers, made Mtusariii 
take a seat at their table, and civilly drank to his health. The 
Prince of Conti and tlie Duke de Longuevi lie appeared less polite, 
and in a greater hurry to leave the prison. After the rei^ist, 
Mazarin asked Condo for a private interview ; and finding him- 
self alone with him, he r(*<loubIed his pnjfessions and entreaties, 
imploring his pardon for what had pass(!d, and his protection 
for the future. He urged that the Throne was tottering before 
the Fronde, and that the only means of rendering it firm and 
stable was a close alliance botwcieii himself as confidant of the 
Queen, and the Princes of the Blood. Condo listened coldly to 
him, and answered but little : at last he went down stairs, still 
followed by Mazarin, and entenxl a coach with his brothers and 
the Marechal de Grammoiit. At the last moment Mazarin tJjrew' 
himself before him, and embraced his boot ; Conde, turning 
round, with a formal salutation, said only Farewell, Monsieur 
* Memoirs of MottevUlc, vol. iv., p. 87. 
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“ le Cardinal.”* The &llen Minister for a long^ while followed 
with his eyes the coach, which seemed to bear away from him 
his last hopes. He saw Conde take tlie road towards Paris, to 
the sound of salvos of artillery, and amidst the acclamations of 
the populace — that same populace whicli, thirteen months before, 
had lighted bonfires at the news of his imprisonment ! 

* Account of Condc himself to Mademoiselle dc Moutpensier. See her 
Memoirs, vol. iL, p. 5, ed. 1746. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Cond<^ arrives at Paris— Arrival of the Princess from Montrond — Power of 
tlic ‘House of Coiidw at this period — Erroneous Policy of the Prince — 
Fresh dissensions with the Court— lie retires to St. Maur, and to Mont* 
rond — Renewal of ‘le Civil War— Coude at Bordeaux — His campaign on 
the Charente — Return of Mazariu to France — Military movements on the 
I.oire— Mademoiselle di iMoutpensier at Orleans — Her Courtship by 
Charica II. of Enffland — Victory of Turenne at Jargeau. 

* 1 F£LT,” said Condo himself stmie days afterwards to liia con- 
.sin Madenioiijelle do Montpeiisier, J felt unspeakable joy when 
*• I saw IV, jself out of Havre, and \vitb mv sword at my side !” * 
Like an ea^rle bursting tnrougn tne nars of his cage, and once 
more soaring towanls the skies, already he stretches forth his wings 
to protect his nest, or his talons to seize his prey. What eartlily 
liappiness can be compared to that of the prisoner who, after a 
grievous and protracted exj^citiation, and liopes often disappointed, 
at length sec^ the door of his dungeon open before him ? With 
what transports does he contemplate, as though it were for the 
first lime, that sky resplendent with brightness, those verdant 
meads, aiul yonder bright and gushing stream ! Alter a long 
niglit — or rather a .slow death — he feels, as it were, born anew ; 
but as though one could be born with a complete knowledge of 
objects, and a full development of mind ! Pleasure, fortune, 
family, fatherland — all these are summed up to tlie poor pri- 
soner in that one word Liberty ! ” Ah I why did Conde forget 
the sorrows of his captivity and the happy day of Ids deliverance, 
when, twenty years later But let me not anticipate my story. 

The night of his release Condo slept at the Chateau of Gro.s- 
menil, four leagues from Havre, where he met the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld and the President Yiolc, and heard from them all 
the details of the late events. 

Two days afterwards he made a solemn and public entry with 
his brothers into Paris. He received at St. Denis the congratu* 
* Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. ii., p. 5. 
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lations of that very same Guitaut wlio had arrested him, and 
who now came to congratulate him on the part of the Queen I 
fthe Duke of Orleans had also advanced as far as La Chapelle 
% meet his cousin, bringing with him in his coach the Coadjutor 
and the Duke de Beaufort. Cond4 embraced them all, as though 
he had forgotten his ancient feuds with the Fronde. Cries of 
joy arose from the countless multitude which lined the road : 
some mounted on the roofs of houses, othem upon the- trees 
which lined the plain ; every one wished again to see and hail 
the hero. Cond^, who had supplied himself with money and 
jewels, distributed them to all those who surrounded him. 
He had nothing left but his sword, when, hearing a young officer 
say how happy he should be in possessing it, “ Here it is,” said 
the Prince with kindness; ‘‘may it gain for you the baton of a 
“ Marechal de France /” * It is added that the young officer 
proved himself worthy of this gift: he attained the rank of 
Brigadier, and twenty-four years later was killed when fighting 
under Conde’s own banner at the battle of Seneff. 

The Princes went first to the Palais Iloyal, where the Queen, 
both sick and sorrowful, had placed herself in her bed to re- 
ceive them. The compliments on cither side were very cold, 
and soon over. From tlience, always accompanied by the accla- 
mations of the populace, the Princes went to tlie Luxembourg, 
the palace of the Duke of Orleans, A great supper was there 
awaiting them, which lasted till very late at night. A thousand 
healths were drunk to the Princes and their friends, and every 
insult was heaped upon the fallen Minister. Coiide alone had the 
generosity to say that the absent ought to be spared. • 

The next day Coticie and his brothers went to thank the I*ar- 
liament for its declarations in their favour, and receive its good 
wishes and congratulations ; whilst the rejoicings of the populace 
lastetl several days more, in fire-works, banquets in the streets, 
and noisy acclamations. A panegyrist acids, with nineh simpli- 
city, ami without intending any malicious meaning, “ That the 
“ drunkenness {I'ivresee) of the capital was never yet so great ! ”t 
In the midst of these rejoicings the Duchess de Longueville 
arrived from Stenay, and the Princess and her son from Mont- 
rond. It was a joyful family reunion. Condo ceased to treat 
* Dcsornieaux, vol. ii., p, 455. t l^dd. 
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hiei Mife with the contempt which he had shown her ever since 
tlieir marriage, and for the first time manifested towanis her 
friendship and regard. “ I went to see Madame ia Princessc 
on her return/’ says Mademoiselle ; she appeare<l to me on 
that day more quick than usual ; I staid only a sliort time ; 
she was so transnorted with joy at seeing so much company 
in her house.” * We may perhaps be allowed to think that 
her joy was rather ^lused by seeing her husband out of prison, 
and herself well received by him. 

At this period the House of Cond^ seemed to have attained 
the utmost pitch of greatness. The Parliament, tlie Fionde, 
ihe r bility — every chief of every party — had united for its 
defence, and each in turn sought its support. On its side were 
unlisted the most highly honoured magistrates, the most skilful 
politicians, tlie most valiant suldiei's. The Rivour of the common 
people n ponded to this general alliance of the great. Its ene- 
my, the Cardinal Mazarin, repulserl at Havre, and become more 
than <‘ver the object of general hatred, had at length decided upon 
leaving the kingdom, and had found an asylum at Bruhl, the 
country-house of the Elector, near Cologne. From this retreat 
he continued to govern Anne of Austria as absolutely as though 
he had been still at tlie Palais Royal ; and every one of his let- 
ters became an order, without appeal, to his submissive mistress. 
But the Queen, weakened in general estimation by this foreign 
influence, and become a mark for all the combined resentments 
aime<l at lier favourite, no longer possessed any real power, and 
remained almost a prisoner in the midst of her own Court. 

In these first moments it would not have been difficult for 
Conde (and many of Ids friends advised it) to deprive the Queen 
of her authority, and shut her up in the Val de Grace, whilst a 
declaration from the Parliament ndght transfer the Regency to 
the Duke of Orleans, or perhaps even to Conde himself. The 
Duke de la Rochefoucauld — a very competent judge in these 
matters — says that all parties would willingly have agreed to 
this measure. “ But,” adds he, “ Monsieur le Prince, who re- 
‘‘ turned as it were in triumph, was still too much dazzled willi 
“ the splendour of his liberation to see very distinctly all that he 
“ might undertake. Perhaps, too, tfie greatness of the iinder- 
* Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. ii., p. 7. 
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“ takinj^ prevented him from seeing its facility.’* * He let pass 
the favourable opportunity, which, once l'>st, never returns. He 
thought he could safely trust a woman accustomed to dominion, 
and whose wishes were all centered in the return of her favourite 
Above all, lie did not sufficiently consider that the union of the 
parties whicii he had found on his liberation, and on which 
rested his own power, must needs be temporary, and that all the 
new friends who had attached themselves to hkn during the 
storm against a common danger, would drop from him like the 
wings of Icarus, at the first gleam of sunshine. He must either 
strike at once, or soon find himself disarmed. But the whole 
history of Conde is a proof that a consummate genius in war is 
sometimes wholly unskilful in the conduct of a faction. 

Instead of those bold but yet prudent measures which would 
have destroyed the root of the evil, and anticipated thedisconis to 
come, the Prince allowed himself to be lured by the proposals of 
the Queen. He consented to accept from her, both for himself 
and his brothers, the towms and the offices of which they had 
been deprived. He received permission to re-establish all the 
regiments belonging to tlielr family. He accepted the govern- 
ment of Guyenne in lieu of that of Burgundy, which was desired 
for the Duke d’Epenioii ; but Condo reserved for himself all the 
fortified towns of the province which he resigned. He entered 
into a secret negotiation, liaviiig for its object to obtain the 
government of Auvergne for the Duke de Ncinours, the govern- 
ment of Brovence for the Prince of Conti, the furtifunl town of 
Blaye for the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, and several other 
favours for himself and his friends ; and ou these conditions he 
consented to the Cardinal’s return. His pretensions were so ex- 
cessive, that the Cardinal himself advised the Queen not to accept 
them, and to wait for better times. But this negotiation, which 
was soon seen through, cooled many of Condo’s friends, who 
wished to oppose, as gooil Frenchmen^ the restoration of an evil 
Minister. Condo wsis never able to perceive the tnitli, that every 
statesman, liowover illustrious he may be, cannot form any con- 
siderable party for his own private grandeur and glory, and that 
lie must link tlitun firmly with some great public interest. 

At the same time that Condo showed himself so eager for the 
* Memoii«,p. 169, cd. 1804. 
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interests of his relations and connections, he was accused of not 
bein^ siifticiontly zealous for the advanceni'eiit of his friends. 
The Duke de l^ouillon aj)pcared very much displeased with him 
on tins account, and the Viscount de Tiirenne openly declare<i 
that, having fulfilled his pledges for the deliverance of the 
Princes, lie no longer considereci himself linked to their party. 
It must be owneil, however, that the c.emands of tlie Prince’s 
friends were so numerous and so exorbitant, that even Royal 
authority would have found it difficult to satisfy them. One day 
ti>at Coiide hardly knew what answers to gi\e, and saw no means 
for rewarding t‘ven a fourth part of those who had served him 
during liis ini})risoniiient, he could not forbear exclaiming, 

How ha^tpy is the Duke do lieaufort in owing his liberty only 

to himself and his own domestics ! ” * 

Private disappointments, moreover, became envenomed by 
public dit^'orences. A controversy on privileges arose between 
the Parlianiont of lean's and a meeting of the nobles, which was 
held at the iioiise of the Duke de ISemours. Kach side claimed 
Conde’s support — tiic noblemen alleging as claims their military^ 
actions, and the rnaglstraies their favourable decrees. Conde', 
finding lilinself thus <;mbarrassed, thought to avoid compromis- 
ing liiiuseif by maintaining a strict neutrality, and leaving the 
manag(!ment of this affair to the Duke of Orleans. Gaston de- 
cided in favour of the Parliament, and the nobility discontinued 
its meetings, having jircviously drawn from the Queen Regent a 
Royil Declaration jiromising that the States-General should be 
convoktMl before the close of the y<*ar to judge all these ques- 
tions. Rut the timid policy of Monsieur le Prince on this occa- 
sion cooled for his interests not only the nobles whom he had 
forsaken, but also the Parliament which had prevailed, each 
l>arty accusing liim of weakness and ingratitude. 

At Court the Prince had the misfortune to raise against him- 
self all the force of female hatred. We have already seen that 
one of the principal conditions of the agreement signed at the 
house of tlie Princess I’alatine, and accepted by the imprisoned 
Princes, was the marriage of the Prince of Conti with Made- 
moiselle de Chevreuse. This marriage, already arranged, was 
broken off very abnijdly and with great harshness by Concle. 

* Memoirs of Motteville, voL iv., p. 156. 
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Good reasons were certainly not wanting for this, Mademoiselle 
de Ohevreuse being known by everybody to be the mistress of the 
Coadjutor ; but Conde might have employed gentler means and 
more respectful expressions. The result was, that the Princess 
Palatine and the Duchess de Ohevreuse, violently irritated, again 
threw themselves into the Queen's party, and drew along with 
them the Coadjutor and his friends. 

Disconl penetrated even into Conde’s own family. Monsieur 
de Longue ville was much displeased with the conduct of his 
wife, and not much pleased with that of his brothers-in-law 
Delighted to find himself out of prison and re-established in his 
government of Normandy, he wished for nothing but peace and 
tranquillity. Madame de Longueville, on the contrary, advo- 
cated the most violent' measures, even civil war, only in order 
that she might have son^e valid pretext for living apart from her 
husband, “ whom she had never loved,"' says Gondy, “ and whom 
for some time past she had begun to fear.’"* 

For all these reasons which 1 have given in detail, a few weeks 
sufficed to dissolve that formidable combination which had driven 
forth Mazarin and recalled Conde. The Qu^!|| always skilfully 
directed by the letters of the fomier from seized the pro- 

pitious moment for resuming her authority. She dismissed 
several of her Ministers whom she thought not in her interest, 
and tre&tcd Gaston’s remonstrances upon this subject with cold 
contempt. She held several nocturnal conferences with Gondy, 
and formed an alliance with him, and several other chiefs of tlie 
Ancient Fronde, thus becoming able to control a part of the 
populace of Paris, and the armed bourgeois who surrounded her 
jmlace. More irritated than ever against the Prince of Conde, 
she desired again to seize his person. With this view she was 
bn)oding over two different projtjcts : one suggested by the Co- 
adjutor, of arresting the Prince in broad day, at the apartments 
in tlie Luxembourg, the first time he should go to visit Ga.ston. 
The other, w liieh was much more violent, was tlie device of 
the Mnr^chal d’llocquincourt: he proposeii to assfiil the Hotel 
de Conde w ith an armed force during the niglit, an<l thus sur- 
prise Moiisiehr le I'rince in bed. “ Consider, I entreat you,” 
says Gondy in his Memoirs, if such a design was practicable, 
* Memoirs of fietz, vol. ii., p. 540, cd. 1S17. 
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without bloodshed, in a house full of suspicion, and against 
“ man of the greatest courage in the world.”* 

At this period Conde was still negotiating v ith the Court, ni»i 
thought himself on the eve of a' conclusion. Judge what was 
his rage when he learnt by secret intelligence tliat Ids liberty 
was in danger, ana perhaps even his lif i ! On this occasion he 
could not control the violence of his temper instead of only 
taking sufKcitmt but discreet precautionary measures, he made a 
great uproar, summoned to his assistance a crowd of gentlemen, 
ijarricadoed the windows of the Hdtel de Conde, and placed 
videttes in Ids ganien. Anne of Austria expressed great sur- 
prise t thoe preparations, but did not on her side neglect th<; 
opportuniiy of as. embling troops at the Palais Royal. V or seve- 
ral days the two partied rcmaineii thus face to face, an«i on one 
occasion IMoiisieur le Prince narrowly escaped being attacked or 
arrested on meeting, when nearly alone out walking, the King, 
who was on his return from loathing at Suresne. 

Co ode’s suspicions being once awakened, became perhaps ex- 
treme. liesides, as usually happens to Princes, his friends, wish- 
ing to vfxalt their own value by bringing great news, were 
constanfly led to exaggeration of small events. At last, on the 
(ith of July, at two o’clock in the morning, Condd, being then 
in hed, stiw one of his gentlemen, named Ricousse, enter hur- 
riedly. Monseigneur !” exclaimed he, “ your hc^el is iu- 
“ vested !” At the same moment another of his gentlemen 
rushed into the room to announce that two companies of the Royal 
Guards were advancing by the Rue des Bouchcries. After the 
event, it was discovered that these Guards had been set in mo- 
tion for a wliolly pacific object — to prevent some smugglers from 
bringing into the town their waggon-loads of wine. But in the 
agitation of this first moment Condt$ arose, dressed himself in 
haste, mounted his horse with his attendants, himself being the 
seventli in tlie cavalcade, and left Paris by the Porte St. Mi- 
chel. Having arrived in the oj)cn country before sun-rise, he re- 
riiaiiKHi .some time on the high road waiting for news of the Princ(* 
of Conti, whom he had sent to forew'arn. But on a stidden 
he thought he heard the sound of a number of horses advancing 
at full trot. lie has no doubt that it must be a squadron of 
• Memoirs of Retz, vol. ii., p. 327, exL 1817. 
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cavalry which had been sent in pursuit of him ! On this he spurs 
his horse, and arrives at full gallop near Meudon ! The sound, 
however, which he had heard proceeded only from a troop of 
villagers, who were driving to market their asses, laden with ve- 
getables. “ Thus,? as an historian of our day truly states, “ a 
strange freak of fortune made the most intrepid man of his age 
“ fly before women, children, and donkeys !”• 

Once having set off, Conde determined to continue his Jour- 
ney. lie went to his house of St. Maur, which was only three 
kjagues from Paris ; but taking his way by cross roads he arrived 
there very late, and worn out with fatigue. lie was there joined 
by Madame la Princesse, the Prince of Conti, the Duchess de 
Tx)ngueville, the Dukes de la Eochefoucauld and Nemours, 
Messieurs Arnauld, Lenet, and many others. All the pleasures 
of this cliateau — balls, comedies, play, hunting-parties, and good 
cheer — attracted thither a great number of those uncertain per- 
sons who always offer themselves at the commencement of a party, 
and who forsake or betray it in the sequel.t St. Maur became 
a kind of Court, in rivalry with tliat of the Palais Koyal. Anne 
of Austria, however, troubled at the consequences of such a secas- 
sion, caused it to be declared to tlie Parliament, on her Royal 
word, that slie had never entertained any intention of arresting 
Monsieur le Prince, Thereupon the Parliament entreated the 
Duke ofDrlcans to go to St. ]Maur, and employ all Ids influence 
with his cousin to persuade him to return. On her side tlie 
Queen sent the ISIareohal de Grammont for tiie same olyect. 

Condo received tliese overtures with cold disdain, and replied 
that he should peisist in absenting liimself so long as her Majesty 
kept in attendance upon her the Secretaries of State, Servien and 
Lyoniie, who were creatures of Mazarin, and in daily corresponds 
eiice witli liiiu. Anne of Austria exclaimed with fury against 
this new inroad ou her riglits. The wisest magistrates did not 
approve of it, ami the Coadjutor reinarkei] that, “ if the aversion 
“ of one of IMessienrs the Princes of the Blood w iis to be the rule 
‘‘ of a Minister s fortune, tliat dependence would greatly diniinisli 
** the King’s autliority, ami the liberty of his subjects.” 

There were several stormy debates upon the subject. At last 

♦ St. Aulaire, History of the Frondts vo!. ii., p. 3C3. 
f Memoirs of La Kochefoucauld, p. 193. 
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a decree was passed, which, without namingf any one, coiuh nmed 
all those who, in defiance of preceding decrees, should correspond 
w’ith the Cardinal. Servieii and Lyonne no longer ventured to 
appear at the Council, or even to remain in the town ; and Cond6 
having no longer any pretext for continuing in his retreat, con« 
seiited to return Lo Paris, and to pay tiie Queen a short visit. 

Cunde, how'ev«^r, foresaw very clearly that things could not 
remain in this state ; that he must either attempt a thorough 
reconciliation w'-'h the Court or throw himself into extreme mea- 
sures. He felt a sincere veneration for the Royal authority, and 
an honourable scruple against recommencing civil war. Tumults 
in the filttiot especially inspired him wdth deep disgust. He said 
himself, with that noble simplicity which so well becomes a hero, 
that he did not feci himself brave enough for a war carried on with 
stones ?*?id firebrands.* On the other hand he saw his mortal 
enemy dictating, from Cologne, even the smallest steps taken 
by the (iueen. lie feared that, by limiting himself to a timid 
defence, he should leave to Mazarin time to corrupt his servants, 
and still further lo ilirow division into his party. Grieved and 
perplexed by a thousand conflicting sentiments, he continued his 
pre])arations for a war, witiiout, how^ever, renouncing his hopes 
of a ]:)eace. He sent his wife, his son, and his sister to Montrourl, 
in order to maintain Berry in his interests, and await in safety tlie 
result of the crisis. He sent the Marquis de Sillcry fo Brussels 
to concert measures on the side of the Spa.niards. llis best towiis 
were intrusted to his best friends; he gave the command t>f 
BelloganJe to the Count de Boutteville, of Dijon to Arnauld, anil 
of Stenay to jNIarsin ; whilst with himself at the Hotel de Condif he 
retained the faithful Lenet as his confidential counsellor, and sur- 
rounded himself with a numerous and brilliant escort of nobility. 

The Queen on her side was readily led into violent resolu- 
tions, hoping to find in a civil war some occasion for the recall 
of her favourite. She sent to the J^arliamcnt a formal Declara- 
tion against tlie Prince of Cond^, reproaching him with great 
bitterness for all the steps he had taken, and even for all the 
favours he had received. The following day Coiule went to the 
Great Chamber to justify himself; he caused another Declaration 
to be read in his vindication, which he had forced Gaston to 
* Memoirs of La Rocbefoocaald, p. 178. 
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sign, and he next accused the Coadjuioi* to his face of being 
the author of the calumnies against his reputation and of the at- 
tacks against his ][ierson. Gondy boldly answered, fixing his eyes 
full upon CondtS that at any rate nobody could accuse him of 
having failed in keeping his word to his friends. This latter sally, 
which related to the broken engagements with the Fronde and 
Madame de Chevreuse, stung the Prince to the quick. How- 
ever,” says Gondy himself, though animated by Monsieur le 
Prince de Conti, who touched him on tiie side as though to urge 
him to resent it, he did not lose his temper, w'hich in him cOuld 
only be the effect of the greatness of his courage and his mag- 
“ nanimity. Though I was on that day very well attended, he 
was without comparison much stronger than 1 was ; and it is 
certain that if we had drawn our swords at that moment, he 
“ would have had the wholq advantage over me.’** 

These dangers, tliese scandals, occurred more than once. One 
flay the Coadjutor, being better attended than usual, wished to 
dispute the precedence with Monsieur le PrinctJ in the t^alle du 
Palais : the Prince disdained such an adversary and siicli a field 
of battle; but the servants and friends of both parties were 
already grasping their sworcis. It became necessary that "the 
P'irst President MoW should pathetically entreat Monsieur le 
Prince, by the blood of St. Louis, not to allow the temple, 
which that glorious King had given to the jpr^ervation of peace 
and the protection of justice, to become the scene of bloodshed : 
it became necessaiy that he should exhort the Coadjutor, by Ins 
sacred character, not to encourage the massacre of a people whom 
God liad committed to his charge. But at this very same sitting 
the Duke dc la Hochefoucauld, finding himself near Gondy as he 
was entering the Parquet dcs Iluissiers^ pressed him with great 
violence between the folding-doors, and it is acknowledged by 
himself in his Memoirs, that he hesitated as to whether he should 
not, upon that occasion, despatch his mortal enemy : he let him 
pass, however, at last, all breathless and bruised. They saw 
each other once more before the civil war, on an occasion which 
forms a singular and shocking contrast to this. Conde was re- 
turning from the Parliament in his coach with La Rochefoucauld, 
when they met the procession of “ Notre Dame ” — the Coadju- 
* Memoirs of Retz, vol. ii., p. 455. 
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tor attired in his episcopal robes, followed by his clergy, and 
walking beliind several images and relics.^ To show tlieir respect 
to the Clnirch, the Prince and the Duke immediately stepped 
out of their carriage and received on their knees the blessing 
of the Prelate, who afterwards matie a'^ow bow to lib Highness, 
his cap ill his lumd. On that day the populace was entirely 
on the Prince’s side ; they loaded the Coadjutor with invectives 
and reproaches, ano would have torn him in pieces if Coiide had 
not sent some 6e>’vants to hb rescue. 

According to the Memoirs of the times, the Queen, wdio 
hated equrll v both riarties, would have been heartily glad if they 
had killed each other, so that heither should escape !”* But 
in thb conjuncture of affairs she was obliged to support the 
Coad jutor wliibt waiting for an opportunity to ruin him in hj)8 turn. 
She had sent word to tlie Parliaineiit that the King, bier son, 
would hold a Lit cie Justice** there on the 7th of September, in 
order to declare his majority. Of course such a declaration 
from the nioutli of a child of thirteen yeai*8 of age could no< 
in any way affect the Government or diminish the Queen’s* 
uutliority : on the contrary, she intended to increase it under her 
Kor/s name, and to find a tolerable pretext for eluding her promise 
cif convoking the States-General. Conde did not choose to be 
present at the ceremony, thinking that he might, perhaps, be 
arrested ; he retired to Chantilly, and from thence to the Chliteaii 
de Trie,t the liouse of his brother-in-law De Longueville, but 
he sent his brotlier, the Prince of Conti, to carry a letter of 
apology to her Majesty. The expressions of thb letter were, 
however, so unhappily chosen, that the Queen was exasperated 
by them beyond measure : she said that night to the Coadjutor 
these very words : Monsieur le Prince shall perish or I 
« will !”t 

Monsieur le Prince still hesitated, however, in giving the signal 
for a civil war. He felt, almost in spite of himself, the strongest 
repugnance in acting again.st the Sovereign Majesty. He found 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. ii., p. 205. 

t Tne is eight leagues distant from Beauvais, on the road to Gisors. 
This Chateau served as an asylum to Jeon Jacques Rouss^u in 1707 (sec 
his Letters to M. du Peyrou). Now, one tower alone remains. (Guide 
Pittoresque, vol. ii., 1 Vpt. dc I’Oise, p. 24.) 

X Memoirs of KeU. vol. ii., p. 492. 
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the Duke de Longueville very fully determined against running 
any further riskd for the sake of pleasing a haughty brother-in- 
law and a faithless wife. Besides, a more tender motive recalled 
Conde to Paris. He had fallen once more passionately in love 
with Madame de Chatillon, who, attached at that time to the Duke 
de Nemours, gave the Prince only just encouragement enough 
to prevent his being entirely repulsed ; but Coiidc hoped by time 
and as.*>iduity to triumph over his rival. These political and 
private reasons induced him to take one more step towards a 
reconciliation. He wrote to the Duke of Orleans that he was 
going to begin the civil war in Berry ; but that he adopted this 
measure wdtli very great regrei ; that he was perfectly ready to 
accept any reasonable terms ; that he placed his own interests 
in the hands of his dear cotisin ; that he was proceeding by short 
days’ journeys ; and that he would stop at Angervilley. in drder 
there to receive Gaston’s answer. ^ 

Gaston, who did indexed become panic-struck at the smallest 
hint of a war, negotiated with great ardour^^nd obtained several 
concessions from the Queen : she promised ^.^t the States-Gcne- 
ral should be immediately convoked^to regulate public affairs, and 
that in the mean time tlie Prince could remain without molesta- 
tion in anyone of his Governments which he preferred. These 
conditions might have preserved^ peace; it was a stninge accident 
which turned the scale to watf Condo awaited his cousin’s an- 
swer at Angcrville, a country house of the President l^errault ; 
the very same where a year previously the Princess had also rested 
in her fliglit from Chantilly. But the Sieur de Croissy, who was 
intrusted wdth the letter by the Duke of Orleans, mistook the ad- 
dress and went to Augerville, a little town near Etarnpes. Condo 
therefore seeing no one arrive, and being mucli irritated with the 
\ery little notice which npjx»ared to be taken of his offers, rapidly 
continued his route to Boiirges. lie was still on his journey 
when Croissy, becoming aw^areof his mistake, contrived to over- 
t«ike him. Condo received his despatches on horselmck, and read 
them without dismounting ; then turning round, and addressing 
those wlio surrounded him, he said, If this letter had come a 
** little sooner, it would have stopped me ; but being now in 
“ my saddle, I will not dismount for uncertain hopes.”* 

• Memoirs of Guy Joli. 
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Such le\ ity in so important an affiiir can only be 
the heat of a first mpulse Indeed that npuKe on 
Pi nice sdM that lu ought to take time to reflect, and oppoituni- 
tus *0 consult 1 ^ only staid at Bourges therefore a hw hours 
to leccivc the Migistiates, and took Croi sy with him on to Mou- 
trond, at which pLce were assembled the chiefs of his family 
and party, lus \\i his sister, his brother, the Dukes de Lt 
Roclicloucauld and de Nemours, the Piesidciit Viole, and 
"^onct. 

Thus the lonely Clnlteau of Montrond became once again, as it 
had h en the pic \ ions jiarj the centre of projects and councils 
where the quc^-tion of peace or war for the whole of France was to 
be decided The same persons formeily were to be found Iheie, 
tlu Piiiioess of Coiiili , the >oung Ihighic n, and the faithful Iscnet , 
but Con ' , who was then the object of all their negotiations, had 
now heco i" their Ic ider The deliberations were several times 
renewed, and Conde foi a long time hesitated. Cli^mence, so 
courageou for the deliverance of her husband, now that he was 
restored to hci, pi iced all her glory in an absolute submission to 
Ins will ♦ In r own vvibhes, however, all tended to repose Ma- 
d line ele Longue ville, proud and vindictive, thought only of 
w ir ind drew along with her not only the Prince of Conti, but 
Li Koelitfoue lulel, Nemours, and Viole Observing Conde’s 
stife of mice It lint), tluse latter signed amongst themselves a 
set ret agrcdiieiit to continue the war without him, and even 
against Inm if neiessary, rather than endure a reconciliation 
with the Court Conde knew them far better than they knew 
themselvcb. hen on the veiy point of)ielding to their entrea- 
ties, he exclaimed, “ You have engaged me in a strange plor, 
but I foretell that )ou will be sooner weary of it than I shall, 
“ and that you will forsake me j Never, as we shall sec, was 
any prophixy more fully accomplished 

Thus it IS that in factions small minds can subdue great ones — 
thii's it was that Conde became forced to yield to the influence of 
tl ose whose judgment he despised. When once his resolution was 
taken, he acted with vigour He sent back Croissy to the Duke 
of Orleans with a dteiMve and final refusal of his ofleru He 

* ** JSobis obsequii gloria i^licta est ' — (Tacit Annal , hb vi^ c 8 ) 
t Memoirs of the Duchess de Nemours, part iii. 
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desp^tehed Lenet to Madrid to txy and obtain as«.istance from 
Spaini He ordered the Princess of Condd to shut herself up at 
Montrond with her son, whilst the Duchess de Longueville and 
the Prince of Conti were to return to Bourges and maintain 
that town in a state of revolt. Conde himself left Montrond tlie 
next day for his new government of Guyenne, accompanied only 
by La Rochefoucauld. On his road he stopped to visit the 
field of battle at Jamac, where his grandfather had fallen, and 
he made his public entry into Bordeaux on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember. The Bordelais received him with an enthusiasm which 
is not uncommon with the Gascons; they were transported 
with joy at seeing for the first time amongst them the conqueror 
of Rocroy, the prisoner of Vincennes, the constant protector of 
their town ; and what pleased them more than all, the declared 
enemy of the Duke d’Epernon.* 

On the other hand the Prince of Conti arrived at Bourges, 
and acconliiig to his brother’s exatnple, wished to dis})lay some 
vigour; but in weak characters vigour invariably turns to 
violence. Meeting in the street the Lieutenant-General of the 
PHsidial^ he seized him roughly by the collar and dragged 
him towards the citadel called La Grosse Tour^' exclaiming 
that he was a Mazarin ; and the populace, add the Memoirs 
of the times, ** ever ready to turn to every quarter, without 
knowing why, followed the prisoner, pelting him with mud 
aiul insulting him with taunts.”*t 

The greater number, however, of the respectable townspeople, 
not seeing any motive for this new civil war, did not at all wish 
to take part in it. The Queen, who was then at Fontaine- 
bleau with the young King, was informed of their favourable 
disposition, and resolved to profit by it. She advanced towards 
Berry by Moiitargis and Gien, accompanied by her son, and 
escorted by four thousand soldiers. At the news of her ap- 
proach the populace of Bourges flew to arms to the cry of “ Long 
live the King !*’ and took possession of the gates of the town, 
after having driven forth the Prince of Conti and Madame de 
Longueville, who took shelter at Montrond. The next day 
Louis XIV. made his entry into the town. As a reward for the 

* Memoirs of La Bochefoncauld. 
t Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iii., p. 224. 
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zeal which had beer Msplayed in his reception, he ga\e per- 
mission that the Grth-^e Tour should be demolished, and he with 
his own hand pulled down tlie first stone. Then all the inhabitants 
fell to work with the most inconceivable eagerness, so that in a 
few' days this nionin nt of funner tyranny was completely razed 
to the ground. All the rest of the province (witl the excep- 
tion only of Montrond) submitted in like manner, without a 
blow, to the Iloyal authority ; and the Court, after having staid 
there a sliort time, proceed^ to Poitiers in order to superintend 
more closely the war in Cuyenne. A body of two thousand men, 
under eC’i-unt «Ic Palluaii, was however detached from the 
army to la^ siege tn Montrond; but neither Conti nor Nemours, 
I jr the two l^rincesses, the wife and sister of Condb, judged it 
advantageous to ullow themselves to be surrounded and taken in 
tins Chut. au. They set off therefore to rejoin Cond«!, leaving 
the Marcpii * de Persan with a good number of soldiers for the 
def»*iioe of this place. 

On arri\itjg at Hoixleaux they found Monsieur le Prince 
supported by ^eve^al uoblenieii who last year, during his im- 
prisoninent, had hesi(att*d to take part in his cause. The Count 
dll Dogiioii, tJie Prince de Tarente, and the Mardchal do la 
Force tle<’lared themselves for him. But their support, however 
\alual)le it might be, could not repair his loss in the Duke de 
Bonilloii and the Viscount de Turenne, wdio, so far from joining 
Conde, had made a private agreement with the Court. On the 
other Jiaial, the first enthusiasm of ihe Bordelais for the I’rince 
had soon cooled : they w'ere a.stonished at his harshness and his 
insulting sallies, wliich they could not but compare with the un- 
alterable gentleness and noble devotion of Clemence. From the 
very first day Condo had trampled down their ancient forms : he 
had on his own autliority driven away from the town the First 
President and all the other Members of the Parliament whom he 
suspected ; lie had, without any decree, seized the money in the 
lioyal Offices. It was still worse when Lenet, according to the 
I'rince’s instructions, signed at Madrid a treaty with the Spa- 
niards, by which tiiey promised the assistance of money and a 
fieet, prnvid€?d that Conde should give up to them some sea-purt 
as a pledge. In consequence the Baron de Vatteville was m>ou 
been to enter the Gironde with eight ^Spanish meu-of-war and 
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several fire-ships. The enemy’s flag was seen waving before the 
port of Bordeaux ; and Condd, according to his engagement, gave 
up to them the town of Bourg. He received in requital a small 
portion of the subsidies wliich Spain always promis^, and some- 
times paid. But at this news, the national feeling, so all-powerful 
with Frenchmen, was roused at Bordeaux ; thirty Presidents or 
Councillors, of the Parliament left the town in indignation ; and 
many of those who still obeyed Cond^, obeyed him with chafing 
and rage. 

In this situation, in spite of the extraordinary activity dis- 
played by the Prince, and in spite of all his military genius, he 
could only assemble some thousands of raw recruits, without am- 
munition, without experience, and without disci[>1ine. On tiic 
other hand, troops rendered warlike by his own direction were 
re^idy to march against him, led from Flanders by the Count 
d*^lIarcourt, that fonner “ decors de Jules Mazarin^^* as Con(i« 
had called liim on his road from Marcoussy. The Prince seeing, 
how'cver, how important it w'os for him to giiin as soon as pos- 
sible reputation to his arms, hastened to commence the campaign, 
and sent La Kochefoucauld and Tarente to lay siege to Cognac, a 
fortified town, which conimtinded the passage of the Cliarente. 
ilarcourt advanced to repulse them at the head of the Royal 
army, and at this new's Condo hastened from Bonloaux with the 
Duke de Nemours and four thousand cavalry, lie marched 
upon the left bank, whilst La Rochefoucauld was encamped 
upon the right, and the two corps could communicate by a bridge 
of boats. But this bridge was suddenly carried off by the con- 
tinmil rains which swelled the waters of the Chareiite, so that the 
Royal troops fell upon La Rochefoucauld without Condo being 
able to go to his assistance, and obliged him to raise the siege 
witliiti siglit of the conqueror of Rocroy. Mortified at tliis check, 
Coiid^ turned his thoughts towards La Rochelle, of which he hoped 
to get possession, thit)ugh the means of the Count du Dognon, 
who Iiad at Ids disposal one of the towers in the port, called the 
St. Nicholas. But Harcourt forestalled him by a forced march, 
and arrived first before the tower, when he so completely intimi- 
datetl the garrison, tliat they offered to capitulate. Ifarcuurt 
called out to them that he gave no quarter to rebels ; and that 
if they w'ishtKi to obtain their pardon, they must throw their Go- 
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vernor from the top of the tower I Accordingly, the alarmed 
soldiers seized tlicir unfortunate officer, and hurled him to the 
bottom, where he was despatched by sabre-cuts — after which, 
they themselves took service with the King's arnky.* 

Conde arrived only just in time to witness this second reverse. 
He retii*ed first to Tonnay Charente, and from thence towards 
the Garonne, always followed by Harcourt, and harassed by con- 
tinual skirmishes. On the one side were good troops and an iiidif- 
ferert. general ; on fh*’ other, the first Captain of the age at the 
head of a newly levied army. 

Towan^ ^ the end of the year, however, Conde obtained some 
troops of the line by means of the Count de Marsin, who com- 
manded for the King in Catalonia, and wdio brought over a part 
of his army to Monsi(‘ur le Prince. It was this defection of 
Marsin which lost Catalonia to the French — a province which 
they had possessed for the last twelve years through the revolt 
of its inliabitants, but which now fell back to its funner masters 
at Madrid. early at the same time the Count d'llarcourt re- 
ceived fresh assistance; from Flanders ; thus therefore the rela- 
tive w eakness of Monsieur le Prince in Guyenne remained always 
the same. 

In the other provinces also Fortune did not smile on Condo’s 
arms. Ishirinaiidy remained faithful to the Duke de Longueville, 
and the Dukede Longueville to the King. In Berry, Mont- 
ruiid, the only fortress which ^ill remained to Conde, was closely 
blockaded by t he Count de Palluau. In Burgundy, Arnauld, one of 
tile Prince’s best friends, commanded for him at Dijon, but on his 
death occurring, the citadel opened its gates to the Duke d’Eper- 
non ; and nearly all the province without striking a blow submitted 
to its new Governor. In the north the Count de Tavannes had 
succeeded in detaching the Prince’s regiiftents from the Koyal 
army, and leading them under cover of the cannon of Stenay ; ' 
from thence he had joined the Spanish General, Don Estevan de 
Gamarra. Both these united were advancing towards Vitry, when 
the Marechal de la Ferte intercepted their passage, and tlirew' 
them back with loss upon the frontier. At Paris the Parlia- 
ment had no sooner heard of the treaty with Spain than they 
.consented to register the King’s ^tter Patent, which declared 
* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iii. p. 229. 
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the Princes of Cond4 and of Conti, and their partisans, guilty of 
high treason. 

Thus on all sides the Prince’s party seemed to be declining. 
His partisans already began to say, as is usual in reverses of for- 
tune, “ We never really loved tliat man ! ” In a few more 
months the Prince’s bad fortune wouM either have obliged him 
to fiy his country or bowed him to submission. But at this very 
time a new event occurred, which irritated the fury of the people, 
re-animated Condi’s hopes, and appeared to give new strength to 
his party. Cardinal Mazarin was returning to France ! 

Never, even in the most pressing dangers, had the Queen really 
forsaken her Minister. All her promises of never seeing him again, 
of never thinking of his recall, passed for nothing in her mind : 
all her wishes, all her thoughts, were for Mazarin ; in short, Anno 
of Austria, so full of levity in her younger days, proved herself 
most firm in her affections at fifty. Such ladies as have been 
very fickle when their attachments are unopposed, are often ob- 
served to become of an immoveable constancy as soon as they 
encounter universal resistance. Sometimes years alone are suf- 
ficionl to produce this happy change ; like weathercocks, they 
fix of course when once they become rusty ! 

It may well be imagined that the Cardinal on his side 
eagerly longed to seize once more the reins of government ; and 
tills conjuncture seemed auspicious for his return. Condo’s party 
ai>peared to be on the eve of its downfall ; and t^e Parliament of 
l^aris, as well as the Duke of Orleans, secerned to have broken off 
all measures with him. What a good opportunity for the Queen 
to fail in all her promises ! It is true that some further delay 
would have increased the chances of success ; but neither love 
nor ambition can brook delay. A rumour was soon spread that 
Mazarin was levying troops at his own expense in the Bishoprick 
of Liege ; and he announced in some letters which were made 
public, that knowing the state of affairs in France, and wishing 
to discharge his great debt of obligation to the King and to the 
“ Queen, he was preparing to conduct an army to the assistance 
of their Majesties.” A few days later it was known that he 
had accordingly entered France by Sedan ; that the Marochal 
d’lTocquincourt had rejoined him with two thousand men of the. 
Royal army; that reinforcements were arriving every hour; 
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that they wore scarfs of green (Mazarin’s colour), and that they 
were all marching onwards together. 

At this news a just resentment burst forth in tlie Parliament ; 
they instantly resolved to send a deputation to the King, to declare 
Mazarin guilty of high treason, and to ofier a price for his head. 
The whole capital ap^^eared gloomy and iT' dignant. From that 
moment the rebellion oi the Princes was looked upon as justified ; 
as it was said that they iiad only taken arms in order to oppose this 
l&tal' return. From ^uyenne Cond^ himself wrote to the Parlia- 
ment, explaining his motives, and offering his alliance.* But 
these high-miiuh'd magistrates resolved not to ally themselves with 
one who und allied himself with the enemies of France. Th^ 
were Frenchmen, ahuve all : they would not have either the co- 
lour JsaMleor the green — they loved only ii\e Drapeau Blanc ; 
they wished to punish a corrupt Minister, but not to support a re- 
bellious Prince. Their motives were undoubtedly noble, great, 
and gcruTous , but they did not perhaps sufficiently comprehend 
the pressing m c<3ssi(y of affairs; they did not see that they bad not 
strength suflicient to form a third party, and that they must 
absolutely c 'loose betwc»en the two — either submit to the re-esta- 
blisliinent of Ma/ariii, or support the armsof Conde. 

'fhe l^irliament had, however, despatched two of its Coun- 
cillors, (jleniers and Bitaut, against the Cardinal. They were 
to raise the peasantry, cut off the provisions, signify the 
decree of the Company to the soldiers, and arrest, as far as pos- 
sible, ]Mazarin\s progress. They discharged their mission with 
courage at least, if not u ith success. At Pont sur Tonne they 
stationed themselves in their lawyer’s gowns, like Roman senators, 
across the bridge, obstinately resisting the passage, and trying to 
st^duce the troops, till at last it became necessary to charge them 
by a piquet of cavalry. Geniers was severely wounded and 
put to flight ; Bitaut had his gown pierced by four balls. He 
was brought before the Marechal d’Hocquincourt, w'ho received 
him with great courtesy, and proposed to him to go and see the 
Cardinal. But the Councillor, without being intimidated by 
the novel sight of armed men, answered with a noble pride, 
grounded on a respect for the laws, that the Cardinal bad been 

* Letter of tlie Prince of Cond4 to the Parliament of Parw, Janu- 
ary 5, 1G52. 
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condemned by a decree of the Parliament as guilty of high 
treason, and that he v oiild see him only in the prisoner’s dock, 
and when he was undergoing his trial as a traitor !* 

Without troubling himself much about these black-robed an-« 
tagonists, Mazarin pursued his journey, and saw his army increase 
as he advanced. He crossed the Loire at Gien, and the Cher at 
8t. Aignan, and at last joined the Court at Poitiers on the 30th of 
January -t He was received as it were in triumph ; the King himself 
went forth a league to meet him, and the Queen remained* two 
hours at her wdndow waiting for him, her eyes fixed upon the road 
he was to take. That ^me night he resumed his place at the 
Council, disposing as formerly of all affairs exactly as he pleased. 
He dismissed Moni^ieur de Chateauneuf, who had withstood some 
of his wishes; he divided the command of the army between 
DTIocquincourt and Turehne ; and he led the Court back again to 
Saumur, from whence he could direct u ith ease the siege of 
Angers, which had just revolted, and watch more closely the 
aftkirs of Paris. ^ 

The affairs of Paris did indeed require all his attention. It 
was not only the Parliament which sent forth Decrees and 
despatched Councillors — it was the furious populace ; it was tlie 
Duke of Orleans, incensed to the last degree by the Cardinal’s 
return, who had formed a new alliaince with the Prince of Coride, 
and recalled his regiments from the Royal troops or garrisons to 
form for himself an army surrounding the capital. ^ The Prince’s 
agents worked day and night to try and dra^ tlie Parliament 
entirely into their party ; but the greater j^art of their manaMivres 
were frustrated by the iiiduciice of the Coadjutor. Conde, who was 
informed of it, did not despair of getting rid of this troublesome 
rival, lie formed the very extraordinary nroject-^though by no 
sti(‘an$ impracticable iu those troubled times^of carry ingoffOondy 
in the midst of Paris by several trusty soldiers ; to mount him on 
a pillion beliind one of tiie horsemen ; arid thus conduct him, by 
means of relays of men and horses, a prisoner to the frontiers of 
Lorraine. Gourville, always dexterous and nearly always fortu- 
nate, undertook the execution of this project, and he had arranged 

* Letter of Guy Pstin, January 80^ 1652. (Prei^ier Recueil, vol. i., 

p. 116.) 

t Memoirs of Moutglat, vol. iil, p. 239. 
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all his measures, when an unforeseen accident disconcerted his 
enterprise, and obligetl him to make his esekpe.* another 
favour of Fortune the Coadjutor received just at this time his 
nomination to the Roman Purple, and assunied, for the rest of 
his life, the title, now become historical, of Cardinal de Rotz. 

In the moan timetlie Duke of Orleans had assembled his army, 
and coniided the conuAi..iid of it to the Duke de Beaufort. The 
Duke de Komours also arrived at Paris, having been sent by 
Coniio from the south to bring back his old troops from Steriay. 
In the state of fermentation produced by Mazarin’s return, he 
fouod no bstaolo to the success of his mission ; and he not only 
took back tol rance with him Condo’s old soldiers, but also seve- 
ral regiments furnished by Spain. But these Spanish troops in 
Picardy, like the Si)aiiish frigates in the Gironde, if bn the one 
hand they sireiigthened the Prince’s party by their material 
force, on the liher raised against him much moral resistance in 
the mind.' of the patriotic magistrates. “ To allow Spanish 
troops to enter France ! ” cried the Advocate-General Talon 
before the a'^sombled Piirliament. ... , , “ The very thought 
of such a thing is a crime of high treason, which could not 
occur to the heart of any true Frenchman I” . . . , Pro- 
longed (rlieers followed this speech. The Duke of Orleans was 
retluccd, witli the utmost effrontery, to deny that there was a 
single Spaniard in the troops of the Duke de $lemours, de- 
claring tliat they were only Lorrainers and Li6geois — “ people 
“ whose custom it is to hire themselves out for money, and who 
would readily take the King’s pay, if it w^ete agreeable to his 
“ Majesty to engage them and employ them towards the ex- 
“ pulsion of Caniinal Mazarin.” But this subterfuge could not 
much longer be maintained. 

^omours, on his arrival, how'ever, joined his troops to those 
of Monsieur de Beaufort in the appanage of Gaston, between the 
Seine and the Loire ; together they formed a body of from ten to 
twelve thousand men. But neither I^emours nor Beaufort had 
the smallest talent for war : besides, they were divided by a former 
jealousy, and their projects were never in accordance. The 
orders which had been given by Monsieur le Prince to the Duke 
do Kemours were to pass the Xioire to the assistance of Mont* 
* See the details in the Memoirs of GourvUle, vol. i. 
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rondf and then march towards Guyennf^; whilst the Duke de 
Deaufort had received exactly contrary directions from Gaston, 
who would not consent that his army should go any distance 
from Paris. Thus, therefore, as is well remarked by La Koche- 
foucauld, they could not act together, and yet their forces if 
separaleil were not sufficient to hold their ground against the 
King’s army.* 

This army, commanded by the Mardchals d’Hocquincourt and 
Turenne, having reduced the city of Angers, had advanced with 
the Court first to Tours, and then to Blois. The inhabitants 
everywhere opened their gates to the cry of “ Long live the 
“ King I Even Orleans seemed inclined to follow this example. 
Then Gaston, trembling lest he should lose the principal town of 
his appanage, and wishing to maintain the townspeople in what 
he called their duty, resolved to send thither his daughter, Made- 
moiselle de Montpensier ; the same who has left us such curious 
and candid Memoirs of her life. She was then twenty -five years 
of age, with somewhat rougli manners, of a quick and fiery tem- 
per, and inheriting an immense fortune from her mother, through 
the House of Montpensier. Her secret leaning was for the Prince 
of Gondii, and she acknowledges in her Memoirs that she would 
have been very glad to marry him in case Madame la Princesse 
had died. On other occasions she hoped that her cousin-gerniati, 
Tallis XIY., might perhaps make her an ofier of his hand. 
Sometimes, too, the lawful King of England, wdio afterwards 
reigned under the name of Charles 11., but who was then exiled 
from his country, and hardly had w'herewitlml to live, paid his 
court to her, though somewhat coldly, reckoning, no doubt, upon 
tills advantageous marriage and on the fortune of his bride for 
the reconcpiest of bis throne. Mademoiselle on her sitle >vas very 
fond of Kings, but not of Kings in exile. She liked lovers too, 
but not timid and bashful lovers. Here are some details given 
by herself:— “ When the King of England had arrived at Pe- 
‘‘ ronne (in 1649), the Queen (Anne of Austria) said to me, 

‘ Here is your suitor coming.’ I replied, ‘ I am longing that 

lie should say something tender to me, because I do not yet 
“ know what it is : iiobwly has ever dared to say anything of the 
“ kind to me.* I'he day of his arrival we rose betimes. My 
* Memoirs of La Kochcfoitcauld, p. 257. 
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hair was in curk, which is not often the case witli me. 1 eu- 
tered the Queen’s coach ; ^he exclaimed, ^ Ah ! one can easily 
tell the people who expect their lovers ! How much adorned 
** slie is !’ I was on the point of answering, ^ Those ladies who 
have hud lovers already know of course how one sliould dress 
for them, and the pains that should be taken;’ and I might 
even have added, l!iat as my lover came with views of lawful 
matrimony, 1 had a perfectly good right to adjust my dress 
“ 'or him. However, I did not venture to say any thing. We 
went a w hole league to meet him, and then got out of our car- 
riagc .it his appi^ch. When he was in the coach with us, 
“ the King talkcsl to him of dogs, of horses, of the Prince of 
Onuige, and of the hunting parties in those countries. He re- 
plied ill Frencli. The Queen wished to ask him some tidings 
of his alrairs; but on these he would give no answer. A.s 
he was questioned several times upon very serious matters, 
and of great importance to him, he excused himself upon the 

plea of not being able to speak our language As 

soon as we had arrived, we sat down to dinner. He ate no 
ortolans. He threw himself upon a. piece of beef and a shoulder 
of mutton, as though there had been nothing else at table. 
“ After dinner the Queen walked away, and left me with him. 
He r<>mained a full quarter of an hour without uttering a word, 
am willing to believe that his silence resulted rather from 

“ great respect than from want of love I went up closer 

“ to him, and, to draw him into conversation, 1 asked him some 
news of several people whom 1 had seen about liis person, to 
“ which he replied, without saying anything tender to my- 
self.”* 

When Charles return^ to France, however, after his expe- 
dition to Scotland and his defeat at Worcester, Mademoiselle 
was more satisfied with his conduct. 1 thought him much 
“ better-looking than before his departure, though his hair was 
‘‘ cut short and he had a great deal of beard, which alters 
‘‘ people very much. I thought he spoke very good French ; 

he told us that after having lo.st the battl|| he passed through, 
“ accompanied only by forty or fifty horsemen, the army of Hie 
enemy and the iown beyond which the conflict had taken 
* Memoirs of Monfpensier. vol. i., p 23.5. 
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place : that after this he had sent them all away, and had been 
left alone with one Lord ; that he had remained for a long 
while upon a tree) afterwards in the house of a peasant, where, to 

« disguise himself, he had cut hb hair He came to con* 

duct me to my apartment by that gallery which leads from the 
Louvre to the Tuileries ; and as we went along, he spoke to 
** me only of the miserable life which he had led in Scotland ; that 
there was not a woman to talk with ; that people there were 
so churlish that they thought it sinful to hear a violin ; tliat 
he had been terribly wearied there ; that he had felt the loss 
of the battle the less, from his desire of returning to France, 
where he found so many charms in persons for whom he had 
the greatest friendship. He asked me if they would not soon 
begin to dance ; he seemed to me, from all he said, to be a 

“ bashful and awe-struck lover.* The Duchess d’Aiguil- 

Ion, niece of the late Cardinal Richelieu, and a great devotee, 
pressed me terribly to promise to marry him if he became a 
“ Roman Catholic : saying that I ought to consider myself re- 
sponsible before God for the salvation of his soul, and that it 

was my duty to do so .But Goiilas pointed out to me 

‘‘ how miserable would be my situation if I married the King of 
England ; and that when he had sold all niy estates, and yet 
not succeeded in reconquering his kingdom, I might die of 

‘‘ hunger ]”t 

Let us now return to the journey to Orleans, where Mademoi- 
selle displayed great courage and zeal in executing her fatlier’s 
instructions. She left Paris accompanied only by a few ofheers 
of iier household and two of her female friends, Mcsdaines do 
Fiesque and de Frontenac. Near Etarnpe^ she met the army 
of Messieurs dc Beaufort and de Nemours, who received her 
with all due honours. They held a council of war in her 
presence, and it was resolved tliat, according to tlio orders of 
Monsieur, the troops should not march to succour Montrund, 
still less go to Guyenne, but that they shouhl take up tlieir 
position at Jargeau, a little town, with a bridge over the 
Loire, between OdMis and Gien. The next day INIademoi- 
seile received a genneman, sent by the magistrates of Orleans to 
give her to understand that they would not receive her in their 
* Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 21. t lb., p. 32. 
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town. Mademoiselle, however* continued her journey, with an 
escort of cavalry. This is not the first time in history tliat a youn^ 
damsel appears as a warrior before Orleans ! But let us here bor- 
row her own words : — “ I arrived about eleven o’clock in the 
morning at the Porte Banniere, which was closed and barrica* 
doed. Even after they had been informed that it was I, they 
“ did not open it. I —'is there for three hours, and being weary of 
remaining in the coach, 1 went up into a room of an inn close 
‘‘ t r the gate, and aruused myself by opening the letters brought 
by tlie courier from Bordeaux, but I did not find any that were 
“ divert’ -:g. After this 1 went to take a walk. This walk was 
contrary t«^ the advice of all the gentlemen who were with me, 
“ and whom I called my ministers. The wish I had to set oufr 
“ made me consult nothing but my own inclination. The ramparts 
were covt *ed witli people, who exclaimed unceasingly ‘ Long 
** live tlie King, the Princes, and down with Mazarin I’ I could 
not refrain calling out to them * Go to the Hotel de Ville and 

make them open the gate to me.’ 1 .1 called to a Cap- 

tain to open the gate : he made me a sign that he had no key. 
“ I said to him, ‘ You must break it open, for you owe me 
greater obedience tlian to the gentlemen of the town, as I am 
“ the daughter of their master.’ I grew so angry that I threat 

ened him ; to which he only replied by low bows 

Continuing my walk, however, I at last came to the edge of 
‘‘ the water, where all the boatmen, of whom there are g^eat 

numbers at Orleans, came to offer me their services 

“ Tliey told me that it would be very easy to break open a 
“ postern which w’as on the quay, and that if I wished it they 
“ would go and work at it. 1 told them to make haste. I gave 
them money ; and, to animate them by my presence, T ascended 
<< a great mound of earth which overlooked this gate. I thought 
“ very little of taking the best road to it — I climbed like a cat : I 
clung to the .briers and bushes, and 1 jumped over all tlie 

hedges without hurting myself. I had left the troops 

which escorted me a quarter of a league from the town for 

** fear of alarming it A ladder was placed, by which I 

ascended: it was rather a high one: I 'did not remark the 

number of steps That illustrious gate, and which will 

“ become so renowned by m entry, is called ‘ Za Porte Brulee* 
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When I saw it broken open, and that two pmiiks had been re- 
moved from the centre, Qrammont made me a sign to advance. 
A footman took me and carried me, pushing me through this 
hole, into which I had scarcely passed my head ere the drums be- 
‘‘ gan to beat. The cries of * ** Long live the King, the Princes, and 
“ down with Mazarin I' redoubled. Two men took me and placed 
me in a wooden chair. Every one kissed my hands, and I was 
quite exhausted ivith laughter at seeing myself in such a 
droll situation. After having traversed several streets, thus 
carried in triumph, I told them that I knew how to walk, and 
that 1 begged them to put me on the ground ; which they did. 
I waited for my ladies, who arrived a moment later, bespattered 
with mud like myself, but as pleased as I was.*’* 

Having penetrated into the streets of Orleans in this manner, 
half heroic, half ridiculous, the Princess went to harangue the 
magistrates and the populace from the Hdtel de Yillc, and knew 
how to profit by that instinct of obedience which is almost always 
inspired amongst us by the presence of the great. The magi- 
strates promised to act in all thihgs according to her wisii, and 
not admit into the town either the King or the Royal troops. 
On her side she allowed them to refuse admittance to Messieurs 
de Nemours and de Beaufort, of whom th^ had the greatest 
jealousy. 

Ttie Queen thus losing all hope of being received at Orleans, 
\)assed on one side of the town through cross-roads, and re- 
ascended the Loire as far as Gien, with her son and her army ; 
she had in all only from eight to nine thousand men. But Tu- 
renne, knowing the inexperience of Nemours and Beaufort, boldly 
^antici (Kited them witli his advanced guard, at Jargeau, and took 
up his position on the bridge. He remained firm all day to re- 
ceive his reinforcements, and then advancing put to flight four 
battalions of the enemy, and drove them from the town ; after 

• Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. ii., p. 64 — 70, ed. 174S. In everything 
whieh per^iuilly concerns herself the worthy lady is exceedingly prolix in 
her narratives. I have very greatly abridged this one, but always preserving 
her own words. She adds, p. 144, — “ When the Queen Dowager of England 

** heard that I had entered Orleans, she said that she was not surprised at my 
saving that city fl'om my enemies, os the Maid of Orleans did before me ; 
** and that 1 had begun, like the Maid, to expel the English—meaning, that 
** f had refused her son !” a 
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which the bridge (that they had firmly reckoned on) was 
broken by liis orders. This first success excited great enthu- 
siasm at the Court for Turenne ; the same evening the Queen 
said to him in a transport of gratitude, that he had saved the 
State. But this great man enhanced still more the splendour of 
his merit by a moderation and modesty which did not even forsake 
him at Court. Writi. g to his sister on that veiy night (it was 
the 30th .of March), here is all that he added as a postscript upon 
his -.ist exploit : Something has taken place at Jaigeau winch 
“ is not of any grc?at importance ! 

This c^eck at Jargeau renewed the perplexities of the Dukes 
de Nemours and de Beaufort on the plan of their campaign. 
They approached Orleans to hold another council of war in 
presence of JVIademoibelle, and as they were not to enter the 
town, she Wv-nt to meet them at a little hostelry in the suburbs. 
But her prejsence did not suffice to prevent a violent quarrel 
between ^he two Generals. According to her account — “ The 
Duke de Nemours was in such a. 'rage that he did not know 
what he said. He began swearing, and declaring that Mon- 
“ sieur le Prince was deceiveil, and he knew who it was de- 
ccived him. M. de Beaufort asked him, ‘ Who is it V lie 
** answered, ‘ It is you ! * On which they struck each other. 

They grasped their swords, and people threw them- 

“ selves lietwixt to separate them. It w^as a horrible confusion. 

“ I led M. de Beaufort into a garden ; he threw' him- 

“ self on his knees before me, and prayed my forgiveness wdth 
“ all the grief possible for having been wanting in respect to- 
wards me. Monsieur de Nemours did not do the same : he was 

for a whole hour in such a fury as nothing could equal 

At last I brought them together. Monsieur de Beaufort ex- 
“ pressed the greatest tenderness towards Monsieur de Nemours, 
and much grief at having lost his temper with his brother-in - 
“ law'. The other said nothing, and embraced him as distantly 
“ as he w'ould have done a valet. Monsieur dc Beaufort’s tender- 
ness w ent so far as to shed tears, at which all the compny 
laughed a little, and I the first of all, w'hich I ought not to 
“ have done, but I ct»tild not help it.” f It was clear, however, 

* Rainsny's History of Turenne, vol. i., p. 289. 
f Melnoiis of Mademoiselle, vol. ii , p. 87 — 89* 
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after such a forced reconciliation, that o^o could no longer 
reckon upon any good understanding between these two Generals, 
nor upon any successes of their army. 

This ill news reached the Prince of Cond6 wliile his other 
affiurs in Guyenne gave him great uneasiness, or rather, deep 
disgust. It was only by dint of abilities that he struggled 
against troops whom he had formerly himself disciplined and 
trained to victory. More than once, a more skilful general 
than Harcourt would have found many opportunities of over- 
throwing him. He was obliged to leave Bergerac, which he 
wished to defend, and to raise the siege of the little town of 
Miradoux, which he had invested with an army of lesser numbers 
than the garrison. In vain did he display everywhere his genius 
so full of resources, and his brOliant courage. At last he retired 
to Agen, where he found himself welcomed by a sedition and 
barricades, and it was only through his eloquence and that of La 
Rochefoucauld that he at last succeeded in re-obtaining admission 
into the town with his officers, whilst his troops were to remain 
in the suburbs or in the neighbouring villages. 

During this time discord was rife not only in his party, but 
also ill his family at Bordeaux. In the journey from Moiitrond, 
the Duke de Nemours, forgetting Madame de Cliutillon, had 
become passionately enamoured of Madame de Longue ville. 
She on her side, who always thought least of the absent, no 
longer remembered the Duke de la Rochefoucauld in the pre- 
sence ol a new lover. As may be supposed, on his a|||val at 
Bonloeax, La Rochefoucauld did not take very patiently this 
triumph of his rival, and his jealousy still continued even after 
Nemours had again departed to bring back the troops from 
Flanders. 

There was a still more deplorable scandal when the Prince of 
Conti openly quarrelled with his sister, “ on pretexts” (to use the 
words of La Rochefoucauld) which, for the sake of all decorum 

and family honour he ought to have concealed.” In the times 
of which we are now speaking, such private scandals became affairs 
of State, and history must unwillingly follow in the mire. To 
fortify herself^ven against her brothers, and form a party for 
herself alone, Madame de Longueville tried to make use of the 
lowest of the populace of Bordeaux — of a troop of leaders who 
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assembled every night under some great elm trees (dot ormes)^ 
near the Cnateau de Ha, and who were called after those elms, 
“ Les Onnistes,** They were mere desperadoes, who spoke 
of nothing but fire and blood, and who sought only booty 
and pillage. Yet it was with these that the sister of the great 
Cunde did not blush to unite herself against the authority of 
the magistrates and iiie right-minded inhabitants %f the town. 
Conde heard of all these divisions with much grief and vexation. 
On returning from Cogpiac, and passing by Libourne, he hod 
there sent word to Madame de Longueville and Madame la 
Priiiccssc to come and meet him. He had remained one day with 
them, and had given all the directions which he could think of 
to stop the progress of these discords.* Clemence, ever ani- 
mated by a sense of duty in the midst of a fiimily which gave 
lier such despicable examples, and which yet despised her on 
account of her birth, maintained the most irreproachable con- 
duct : seeking the support of the magistrates, and repressing as 
much as possible the fury and violence of Les OrmisieSf whilst she 
gained for herself a true and honourable popularity, and turned 
all hearts towards the service of her husband. But her state of 
iiealtii prevented her from long struggling against Madame de 
Longueville : she had found herself to be with child since her 
arrival at Bordeaux ; and her health, always feeble, still suf- 
fered from the fatigues and anxieties of the preceding year; 
thus the held remained completely open to the intrigues of 
Madame de Longueville, and to the jealousies of the Prince of 
Conti. Thus, therefore, the party of the Prince of Condo in 
Guyenne was completely undermined by discord at the very mo- 
ment when it was announced to him tlmt discord had also burst 
forth in the army of Nfemours and Beaufort ; at the very moment 
when he was assured that his own arrival on the banks of the 
Loire could alone, perhaps, re-establish harmony, and restore 
victory to his arms. 

* Memoirs of La RochefoncatUd. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Secret departure of Condd from Gascony — He traverses the eentre of France 
in disguise — Adventures on the journey — His sudden appearance at his 
army of the. Loire— The action of Gien decided by his presence—Firmness 
of Turenne in retrieving' the day — Condd .proceeds to Paris — His treaty 
with Spain — His altercations with the Parliament—Siege of Etampes-* 
Battle de la Porte Si, AtUoine atParia—Condagratiion and Massacre at the 
ffdlel dt VtZh}— Siege of Montrond — The place taken and demolished— 
Decline and fall of the Fronde— The Ftince joins the Spaniards in 
Flanders. 

After the skirmish on tlie bridge of Jargeau, and the council 
at tile gates of Orleans, the army of Nemours and Beaufort, with- 
out any fixed plan, had directed its march towards Montargis. 
On tiie other hand, Turenne and llocquincourt had divided their 
forces, partly in order to find forage more abundantly at this 
season, and partly because Hocquincourt insisted upon keeping 
the command of one corps d^amiee to himself alone. Accord- 
ingly Turenne established himself at Driare, and around Gien, 
where the Court was then residing, w'hilst lld^cquincourt fixed 
his head quarters at Bleneau, a little town about three leagues 
ill front of Briare, keeping with him however only his infantry, 
and distributing his cavalry in seven neighbouring villages. 
One day, when Turenne went to dine at Bleneau with llocquin- 
court, and saw the disposition of his troops, he could not help 
telling him that he thought them very much exposed, and that 
he advised liim to draw them nearer together. Hocquincourt, 
who was a general of veiy moderate talent, and consequently the 
more jealous of his authority, took no notice of this advice, and 
Turenne himself did not insist much upon it, not wishing to 
offend his colleague, and knowing besides that neither Nemours 
nor Beaufort were capable of making a skilful or bold attack.* 
That same night, however (it was the 7th of April), Turenne 

* MS. Memoirs of Fremont d’Ablancourt, cited by Ramsay. 
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is awakened by the tiring of musketry and cries of distress. He 
rises hastily ; he sees dismayed fugitives pouring in from all sides » 
he heai-s tliat Hocquincourt’s troops have been assailed on se- 
veral points with tlie rapidity of Hghtning ; that of hb seven 
quarters tive have been already carried, and that all those found 
in tlicm have been either ^aken prisoners or put to flight. Without 
losing a moment the M..'*echal assembles his infantry, despatches 
orders, to his cavalry, and rushes to the assistance of his im- 
prudent colleague ; he marches without a guide in a dark night, 
but he from the distance two or three of Hocquincourt’s 
quarters or; Tire, and ascending a little hillock, he contemplates, by 
the dusky light of the flames, the skilful disposition of the attack. 

For .some time he remains absorbed in his reflections ; at last 
he exclaims to those who surround him, “ The Prince of Conde 
come V** Thus does one great genius discern another ; 
^tis is the prCs^mce of a hero revealed already by his exploits I 

It was truly indeed the great Conde, wjio, transported as though 
by enchantment from the further extremity of France, had 
brought back Victory, and was heralded by her.| He had 
formcHl this project at Agen, as soon as he heard of the i&tal mis- 
understandings between Messieurs de Beaufort and de Nemours. 
He had allowed nothing to discourage him in his design, 
neither tlie hundred and twenty leagues 6f country which he 
would liave to traverse, nor the tieep and large rivers he would 
have to pass, nor the number of great towns he must avoid, nor 
the number of fortified castles which commanded his route, nor 
the chaiK!e.s of falling in somewhere with the King’s troops, nor 
the still greater danger of being recognised and seized by the 
gentlemen of the opposite party and their vassals. Besides, he 
must either endanger his secret by taking a numerous suite, or 
his i>erson by taking only a few devoted servants. Never had 
so perilous an expedition offered itself .to the mind of the chief 
of a party — never either did prudence and skill more worthily 
second courage. Before his departure he had regulated as far 
as he could the affairs in Guyenne. He had sent the Prince 
of Conti to Agen; but knowing his total incapacity, he had 
liardly confided anything to him besides the title of General, 


♦ Ramsay, History of Turenne, vol. i., p. 291. 
f St Aulaire, History of La Fronde, vol. iii., p. 101, 
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leaving Count de Marsin to command the aimy, and the faithful 
Lenet to direct the council. All these measures had been taken 
with the most profound secrecy. He left Agen on the 24th 
of March, Palm Sunday, announcing a journey to Bordeaux 
for two or three days only. Many gentlemen accompanied 
him, but at some leagues from the town he devised several pre- 
texts for sending them back again, and kept with him only the 
Duke do la Bochefoucauld, and the Prince of Marsillac, his 
son, hardly fifteen years of age, but whom his father was deter- 
mined to associate in the honour of this enterprise ; the Marquis 
dc Levis, the Count de Guitaut, and M. de Chavaignac ; then 
Bercenet, Captain of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld’s guards ; 
lastly Gourville, aiid only one valet-de-chambre. Thus, there- 
fore, tills little troop was composed of only nine persons. It 
was on the zeal and activity of Gourville that the Prince mainly 
relied for the guidance of this journey, and the means of 
their subsistence on the road. They marched with precaution, 
but with extraonJinary speed, almost always without chang- 
ing horses and without resting at night. They never remained 
more than two hours in the same place, either for sleeping or 
eating. Condo himself was disguised as a courier, and was 
called Motteville. One day in a little inn he was rather embar- 
rassed by his disguifle, for the host taking him for a servant told 
him to saddle and bridle a horse, but this he could never 
achieve.* “Another time,” says Gourville, “w'e entered a 
“ village where there was a public-house. Finding nothing but 
*' eggs there. Monsieur le Prince piqued himself upon making a 
“ good omelet. The hostess having told him that he must turn it 
“ round, in order to make it fry the better, and taught him 
“ how it w'os to be done, on trying to execute these directions he 
“ threw it all into the fire. I begged the hostess to prepare 
“ another, and trust it to some better cook.”t On another occa- 
sion they lodged at the iiouse of a gentleman from Perigord, who 
was so far from suspecting Conde's disguise, that during the 
whole repast he amused himself with jests at the expense of Ma- 
dame de Longueville. The subject affonied ample scope for sar- 
casms; “and on this occasion,” says La Rochefoucauld, “Mon- 

• Memoirs of Montpeiisier, vol. ii., p. 97. 
t Memoirs of Goarville, vol. i., p. 86. 
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sieur le Prince must have learnt some news of his nearest rela- 
tions of which he had perhaps remained ignorant till then.*’* 
On the tliird morning before sunrise the Prince and his com- 
panions arrived on the banks of the Dordogne. At that post dif- 
ficulties were made in allowing people to pass the ferry if they 
were not known, particularly when there was a great number. 
Therefore, Gourville, ^‘^ving the others behind, went on alone, 
to find some means of getting them received. As he approached 
he h(,.ird the bells of some mules, and so managed his pace as 
to arrive at the same moment with them. The sound of the mules’ 
bells hafl vUo attracted the boatman on the other bank, and he 
saw Gourville approach in the midst of all these mules without 
any suspicion; but then Gourville, profiting by this opportunity, 
instantly sprang first into the boat, and by means of a silver 
wiiistle which he carried with him, gave the signal to the others 
to hasten to take their places. Some hours after, Gourville, 
walking with a guide whom he had engaged, and questioning 
him from time to time, perceived that he was approaching a 
large village on tlie banks of the river, and asked him if they 
must enter it. 17ie guide answered. No ; but that they must 
puss (piite close to the gate, wliich they w^ould leave on their left, 
and that then the river ran so close to the walls that there was 
oidy tlie breadth of the road between them. He added, that 
for some days past a kind of guard was kept there. Gourville 
immediately put on a w hite scarf, which he had kept in reserve, 
and advanced alone. Finding a man outside the gate, he told 
him that he rather suspected some ill-looking fellows who were 
coming behind him, and he advised that none of them should be 
allow ed to enter the town. This charitable advice was carefully 
r>b(?yed. The gate w^as clo.sed, and the people who were scat- 
tered upon the banks of the river hastened to return within the 
walls ; thus Coiide’s little troop passed quietly, and without 
being questioned, by the road to the right. “ From thence,** says 
Gourville, w'c w'cnt to refresh our horses in a large village, 
“ where a countiyman said to Monsieur le Prince that he knew 
him well, and accordingly did name him. Having overheard 
him, I burst out laughing, and some other persons coming up, 

* Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, p. 267 ; see also Montglat, vol. iii., p. 255. 
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“ 1 told them what had just happened. Jesting in this way, the 
poor man became bewildered, and did not know what to 
“ think.” In this very extraordinary march, both men and 
horses were ready to drop from exhaustion. The former could 
liardly stand whenever they dismounted, and more than once 
young Marsillac fainted away. Condd alone seemed superior to 
all fatigue, and animated the others by his gaiety 

At last, in the night of Holy Saturday, the gallant troop suc- 
ceeded in reaching the banks of the Loire, a , little below what is 
called “ Le Bee d'Allier^* that is to say, the small tongue of land 
which lies between the two rivers, just before their junction. They 
had much difhculty in finding a boat ; they succeeded, however, 
at last, by the aid of the Marquis de Levis, who had a Chfiteau in 
this neighbourhood. Monsieur Ic Prince and his companions 
landed upon the other bank, close to the gate of La Charittf, a town 
where there was a Royal garrison, commanded by Count do 
Bussy Rabutin, the same who has become famous by his letters 
and his libels. lie had at first taken part on the Prince’s side, 
but afterwards being disgusted by bis haughtiness, he had be- 
come reconciled to Mazarin. The danger was great lest Conde 
and his friends shall be made prisoners of war. They ^ould hav<f 
been so but for the presence of mind of j^ej^Jjj^lSocro} . 
AVhen several soldiers had appeared brfpre^he and the 
sentinel had asked “Who goes there?” Monsieur le Prince re- 
plied, “ Tell Monsieur de Bussy that I beg he will have the 
“ gates opened ; it is his friend Motteville who wishes to speak 
“ with him.” A soldier instantly went to execute this commis- 
sion. Soon afteir Gourville said aloud to the Prince, “ You have 
“ time to sleep here, if you please, but we and the others, w'hosc 
“ furlough ends to-morrow, must continue our journey and 
then he pretended to go, and several others to follow him ; and 
saying to the pretended Motteville, “ Stay if you like,” this latter 
began to walk aw'ay witli them as though with great regn*t, com- 
plaining that they w'ere strange people, but that he did not wish 
to separate himself from them, and begging that his com])liinents 
might be carried to the Governor. Deceived by this scene, the 
soldiers saw the little troop depart without any suspicion.* 

Ab soon as they were out of this peril the Prince desired Gour- 
* Memoirs of Gourville, vol. i., p. 94. 
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ville to set off at full speed, and announce his arrival at Paris. 
He himself, witli his other companions, arrived on Easter day 
before the gates of Cosne. In vain did his friends advise him to 
avoid this town, wliere there were some King’s troops. Condo 
replied, “ It will be fine some day to boast of having traversed the 

entire kingdom as nuietly as the messenger from Lyons, at a 
** time when every ’ ''dy was in arms against me He en- 
tered Cosne, therefore, with his companions, saying everywhere 
tha: they were office: s, going to take their turn of service near 
his Majesty. This boldness, at six leagues distance only from 
the Roy a: army, was on tlie point of costing him very dear. On 
leaving Cosno lie met two couriers who came from the Court, 
onr of whom examineil him closely for some time : Conde, think- 
ing liimself discovered, soon after left the high road, and struck 
across the ct uiitry. He left Bercenet in a ruined house near a 
bridge on the road by which the courier must pass to leturii to 
,^thc Coirt, with orders to shoot hint dead if he came. But 
the lucky star of this poor man, who had indeed recognised, not 
Conde, but Count de Guitaut, and who had afterwards stopped 
and questioned, with a jiistol to his throat, the Prince’s valet 
de cliaiiibre, made him take a by-road, and thus escape the death 
which awaited him. 

In consequence of this alarm, the Prince’s suite had dispersed. 
He hud also sent his valet de chambre on before to Chatillou-sur- 
Loing, to desire the keeper to leave the park gate open ; so tliat 
at last only La Rochefoucauld and his son remained with him. 
They waiulered for some time about the country ; young Marsil- 
lac always a hundred paces before Monsieur le Prince, and the 
Duke at the same distance behind him, so that he might be 
warned by either of them of any danger, and might make use of 
that leisure to escape. Advancing in this manner they heard 
pistol shots from the side on which the valet de chambre had gone 
towards Chfitillon, and at the same time they saw four horsemen 
to their left who were coming towards them at a rapid trot. 
Condo and his friends turned round to charge them, thinking 
themselves pursued, and quite resolved to die rather than allow 
themselves to be taken. But w'hat was their joy on recognising 


* Desomeaux, vol. iii., p. 201. 
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Giiitaut and Chavaignac, who had come meet them with two 
other gentlemen !* 

Thus did Conde, surmounting a thousand dangers, arrive at 
Ch&tillon, and introduce himself into the park by a postern. 
He had never entered the Chateau since his mother’s death. 
But neither that recollection nor his own fatigue could then 
detain him ; the smallest delay might expose him to become 
a prisoner of wai^ and the soldiers of the Marechal d’Hoc(j[uin* 
court had already penetrated imp the town. The Prince 
therefore recommenced his journey with all possible speed, 
having received intelligence as to the position of the troops he 
wished to join ; and he did accordingly join them near Lorris, at 
the entrance of the Forest of Orleans. 

The troops, discouraged by the divisions amongst the chiefs, 
and the chiefs themselves partly aware of and dreading their own 
incapacity, received Condd as their deliverer with a joy and a 
surprise which cannot be described. Without losing a moment, 
the Prince ]e<l them before the walls of Montargis, and summoned 
the garrison and the townspeople to surrender ; they hesitated. 
Then Condo looked at his watch, and sent them word 
they did not open their gates within an hour he would pltSnder 
the town and hang the inhabitants. This threat, ani^ still more 
his name, awed them to obedience ere the hour had elapsed, and 
it was said afterwards at Paris that Monsieur lelVincc had taken 
Montargis with his watch.t Then profiting by the dispersion of 
the army of IToctpuncourt, he fell upon them suddenly during 
the night, with the intrepidity and the success which I have 
already attempted to describe. 

The Marechal de Tureiine, having recognised this new adversary 
by the light of the confiagration he had kindled, continued in all 
haste his inarch towards a plain, where he had given a rendezvous 
to his cavalry for the earliest dawn of ilay. During this time the 
Marechal d’llocquincourt, recovered from his first surprise, and 
rallying the rc^inains of his troops, had taken up his position be- 
hind the village of Bloneau : he had with him eight hundred 
horse, and was protected by a narrow dyke and a deep stream. 
Moasieur le Prince did not hesitate to follow with only a hun- 

♦ Memoirs of La Eochefoncauld, vol. li., p. 102. 
t Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. ii., p. 102. 
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dretl 7 naitres^ but the Duke de Keinours having- inconssiileratoly 
set fire to same thatched roofs in tlie village, Ho<'quincourt was 
eriabkHl to see and reckon the small i umbers of his assailants, 
lie thought himself able to overthrow them easily ; on the other 
hand, Ct)nd6 forming liis friends into a squadron, led them 
himself to the charge. This little squadron, composed almost 
entirely of geiitloiiien, perforincil prodigies of valour. Young 
Marsillae, who now for the first lime sjiw fire, rushed forward 
twelve or lifteeri i>ae(is from the ranks, and killed an oflieer of 
the Koval army with a siii-le stroke. They were beginning, 
how( ver, \x, give way before numbers, when thirty more maitr(\% 
pa-ssed the stream. Thtui Comle, pulling himscdf at their head, 
with La Kuchefoucauld, charged the eniuny both in fiank an<l 
front, and completely routed them. They fled, leaving their 
cannon and their baggage, and tlic Prinee followed them, sword 
ill hand, killing or making prisoners all those he overtook. Jhit 
he halted at last on seeing (it was already daylight) tlie 
Man'eluil de 'Purenne an<l a now arm^ ranged before him. 

I'he news < f this conflict struck dismay into their Majesties 
at (lii'M, when they rose in the morning. From the windows 
of the CliAleau they eould see the whole hill-side covereil with 
fugitive^, of whom some from fear, and others to excuse them- 
selves, <leel:ire<l that all was lost, and that the whole army was 
defeated. Anne of Austria, howeAer, did not express any alarm : 
aeeonliijg to tlui iNIemoii's of the time, “ She was ilressing her 

Iiairwheii she lieard these tidings, and she remained fixed bc- 

fore Iier looking-glass, not neglecting the arrangement of a 
‘‘ single eurl,”^ jMust we, like the greater number of historians, 
jiraise her courage and her greatness of mind on this occasion, t 
or was it oidy that love of dress which sometimes a))pertains to 
ladi(!s of fifty? Kiit the Cardinal, who had no curls to dress, 
did not show himself as calm as his mistress. (Let tlie reader 
here interpret this word “ mistress exactly as he pleases !) If 
in truth Condt; were to reach Gien, he could terminate the civil 
war with a single stroke, by .seizing the persons of his enemies, 
and governing the State, according to Ids own pleasure, under 
the name of the Koyal Alinor. It was already proposed to take to 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iii., p. 2fil. 

+ “ The majestic calmness of that Princess in the niiiht of a storm, wliea 
** clouds overspread her,*’ &c. (Desormeaux, vol. iii., p. 225.) 
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flighty to break down the bridge of Gieti behind them, and to 
conduct the young King to Bourges. Before deciding upon any 
such measure, the Queen sent to ask the advice of the Mardchid 
de Turenne. 

Turenne himself uras at that moment a prey to violent agita- 
tion, hidden as ever by a cold and calm exterior. “ Never,” 
said he a long time after, never did so many painful things 
present themselves at once to the imagination of a man, as 
were then presented to mine. It was but a short time since 
that 1 had been reconciled with the Court, and that the com- 
mand of (he army, which was to be its safeguard, had been 
“ intrusted to me. However small may be one’s merit, one has 
always ill-wishers or detractors ; I had some, who repeated 
‘‘ everywhere that 1 had a secret understanding with Monsieur 
le Prince. Monsieur le Cardinal did not believe it ; but at 
** the first misfortune which had be&llen me, he might, perhaps, 
** have shared this suspicion with others. Besides, I knew M. 

d’Hocquincourt, who would have been sure to declare that I 
<< liad exposed him to danger, and then had failed to assist him. 

All these thoughts were distressing, and the greatest evil was 
<< that Monsieur le Prince was coining up to me, the stronger in 
“ numbers, and already victorious.”* 

It was in the midst of all his officers that Turenne received the 
Queen’s message, proposing to him to escape with her son to 
Bourges. He replied aloud, that it would be but a poor re- 
source, while the danger was so pressing. When the town of 
Orleans had closed its gates against the King before his army had 
received the least check, could it be hoped that another town 
would receive him vanquished and a fugitive ? Then he added, 
with a Arm voice and noble courage, We must either conquer 
“ or perish here I” 

This noble courage was supported by the most skilful disposi- 
tions. Turenne had hardly four or five thousand men to oppose 
ten or twelve ; but he had chosen an excellent position on a 
plain, with a great wood between himself and the rebel army, 
and he liad placed a battery upon a little height, to command the 
only causeway which traversed the wood. Condd having recon- 
noitred this position at sunrise, withdrew to assemble all his forces 

* Words of Turenne, cited in the Panegyric by St Evremond. 
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to attack it ; but he found that notwithstanding his orders, hl« 
foot-soldiers had disbanded for pillage. He passed several liours 
in collei*ting them, whilst Tiirenne on his side rallied mid re- 
ceived into hU rank i the fugitives iix>m TIocquincourt’s army. 
At last, about mid-dity, the attack commenced. Monsieur le 
Prince first made hu mfantry enter the woods on the right and 
left of the road ; and the active and well-sustained fire of their 
musketry did indeec appear to make the Royal array draw back 
above a hundred paces. Then the cavalry of Condd began to 
defile over the-, causeway, spreading themselves as they entered 
the plain. Ihit Turenne’s flight was only a feint : hardly had 
six squadrons of the enemy been Ibrmed, ere he fell suddenly 
upon them with twelve, and threw them back upon tbc caiise- 
vraj ; then unmasking his battery lie made them lose a groat 
many men in their retreat. Condd did not venture to renew the 
attack with his tired troops, on such ground, and against such an 
adversary ; and the rest of the day was passed in cannonades from 
either side. Towards night Monsieur le Prince retired in good 
order towa.ris Chiitillon-siir-Loing, and Monsieur le Mardchal 
towanis Oien. Whilst the firing still continued Cond4 acciden- 
tally perceived the Mardchal dTIocquincourt in the front ranks ; 
he sent him word that he should like to talk with him, and that 
the Mann^hal might freely advance on parole. Accordingly the 
Marcchal approached in full confidence with some other officers. 
The conversation,** says La Rochefoucauld, who was present, 
passed in civilities and jests on the part of Monsieur le Prince, 
and in excuses on that of the Martichal d’Hocquincourt, on 
what had just happened, complaining of M. de Turenne.’* 
These ridiculous complaints, from a very unskilful officer, con- 
tinued even after his return to Gien ; but Turenne bore them 
with his usual sang-froid, saying only, “ Losers like the Mare- 
chal d’Hocquincourt must have leave to speak.”* 

But the Court, which he had rescued from such imminent 
danger, did him greater justice. The Cardinal loaded Turenne 
with praises, and the Queen said aloud, that he had just, for the 
second time, been replacing the Crown on the head of her son. 
Let us acknowledge to the honour of these two warriors, that 
Condd alone, in that century, could have caused such dangers ; 

* Ramsay, History of Turenne, voL L, p. 298. 
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ylm that Turenne alone would have known how to surmount 
them! . / . 

After these attacks Monsieur le Prince, seeing no opportunity 
of striking a decisiyf^ blow, left the command of the army to 
Memieurs de Tavannies and de Vallon, and yielded to the entreatira 
of his friends, who were loudly calling for his return to Paris. 
His presence and his efforts might, it was said, reclaim the Duke 
of Orleans from irresolution, rouse the populace in their ffivour, 
and perhaps (which was still more important than gaining a 
battle) draw the Parliament to their party. The entrance of 
Condd, still resplendent with the laurels of Bleneau, and accom- 
panied by Nemours, by B^ufort, by La Rochefoucauld, and by 
a crowd of other noblemen, did indeed appear a day of triumph, 
and the populace received him with repeated cries^ of Long 
live the IMnceia, wad death to the Mazarins T’ But the Magis- 
trates, always incorruptible in the midst of this corrupt age, did 
not allow themselves either to be dazzled by victories dr seduced 
by promises. The next day after his arrival. Monsieur’ le 
Prince having gone to take his place in the il^arliament, and 
thank the Company for having suspended the execution of the 
Letters^ Patent issued against him, the PresidenitS^eul replied 
with austedty^ that the Parliament coUld not a favour- 

able eye a Prince of the Blood guilty of high treajm^in declared 
alliance with the enemies of the State, and seated on the Fleurs 
de Lys^ while his hiuids were still sttuned with the blood of 
the Royal troops I " - 

Some days after, at the Cqur des AideSy* the haughty 
^ hero had again to submit to stiil stronger remonstrances from 
President Amel^. In the mtuadoii which I have the honour 
to fill,’* said this intrepid magistrate, I cannot deny that 
there is great reason for surprise at seeing Monsieur le Prince 
appear in these High Courts of Justice as though he were 
triumphing in the spoils of his , Majesty ; and what U still 
: ^ more strange, send round a drum to levy troops with money 
coming from Spoin, in the principal town in the kingdom, 
<< and the most faithful to the King I” At these words the Duke 
of Orleans and the Prince of Condd answered together with 
great violence. What is that you say, Sir ?” exclaimed Gaston ; 

** you treat us eVen worse than Praident Bailleul!” Cdndd^ 
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with still more warmth, added t^t it was not true. Without 
being disconcerted or . losing hb dimity, the President replied, 
Sir, you ought not to have interrupted me ; the King could 
not do so, or if he did, he ought not ; but .you neither can nur 
" ought. And what is not true, Sir ?~ditf you not cause the 
drum to beat? Did you not receive moiiey^ from Spain? No 
“ one doubts it : he -”ho beat the drum wore your colours and 
passed before my door. If you acknowledge it, what I have 
]ieen saying b U ae ; if you do not acknowledge it, let the 
drummer be hanged dressed in your colours. As for the money 
from ^'^pain, it appears by the bankers’-books, those silent but 
unquestionable witnesses, that you havcT received six hundred 
thousand livres; and if you had not received any money, what 
means had you for waging war against the King ?** — “ Thb 
“ Court of Justice will surely not ratify ydur words, said Mon- 
sieur le Prince.— ‘‘ My ratification,” said Amelot, “ is beneath 
‘Vmy President’s cap, and there b no ohe in this Company who 
is not a good si^vant to the King, or who would wish to disavow 
<< me.” — Then Conde, confused and abashed, <H)uld answer very 
little more. He observed at last, <^You oug^t to have said thb 
to me in private, and not before every body.”-^** If I had had 
the honour,” rejoined the President again, to have an audience 
of you. Sir, I would have made you thb reproach in private, 
but 1 must continue to make it in thb place; and if I had not 
“ done so, I should be a prevaricator to my trust.” — And I,” 
said the Prince, should be a prevaricator to my honour if I 
“ did hot deny it.”- — Had you been jealous of preserving your 
honour,” said once more Amelot, ** you would not bear arms 
against the King.”* 

Thus did these honourable magistrates regardiiwith horror all 
allbnce with the enemies of the State. But, on the .other hand, 
they did not relax in ^eir just resentment against Cardinal 
Mazarin. If one day they issu^ a decree against the Spanish 
alliance, the following day they issued another against the Ita- 
lian favourite. They w^ould not, either inflict any injury on the 
Eoyal authority, nor bear any from it. This third-party which 
they proposed was without doubt the best ; but did they understand 
sufficiently how much the materiab were. wanting to form it? 

* These speeches are reported by Conrart (Me^irs, p. 34 — 38j. He was 
Secretary of the French Academy His Memoirs did not appear till 1826. 
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Monsieur le Prince, soured to the greates' degree by their ob- 
Btinifte resistance and their demands, did not know what resolu- 
tion take. Sometimes he lent himself to commotion and dis- 
order, ^"hoping to obtain through the fears of the magistrates 
what he could not from his prayers and entreaties. Sometimes 
he projected to enrol the seditious populace of his party, and make 
soldiers of them. Accordingly, he assembled under his banners 
as many as ten tliousand men from the dregs of the people, and 
marclied at their head to take St. Denis, which was defended 
only by a battalion of Swiss. But at the very first fire all 
these miserable wretches shamefully disbanded, leaving. Conde 
(himself the seventh) on the banks of the ditch. Sometimes 
too he thought of rejoining his army, where his absence had 
already produced the worst effects. Turenne had suddenly fallen 
upon Messieurs de Tavannes and de Vallon, generals who would 
have been quite worthy of commanding the militia of Paris. They 
had just given a fete to Mademoiselle on her return from Orleans, 
and they thought only of amusing themselves when they saw 
their troops surprised, giving way, and driven back with loss, 
as far as the town of Etampes, where Turenne undertook to 
besiege them. 

During this time Cond^ was eagerly soliciting assistance from 
the Spaniards ; but they, wishing to besiege on their own behalf 
Dunkirk and Gravelines, could not divide their army. In order, 
however, not to witness the destruction of their new ally, they 
gave a large sum to the Duke de Xorraine, to induce him to 
march into France with his army and oblige Turenne to raise 
tlie siege of Etampes. This Duke de Lorraine was a singular 
man, morose and caustic, laughing at every thing except ready 
money, lie did in fact oblige Turenne to raise the siege of 
Etampes, according to his engagement, thus enabling the insur- 
gent army to fall back upon Paris ; but then another large sum 
fi*um Ma/arin appeared to him a strong and unanswerable reason 
for marching back again towards the frontier. The Archduke’s 
gold had brought him, tlie Cardinal’s gold sent him away. 

This progress of the war did not, however, prevent Condd 
from taking some ste])s towards peace. He confided his interests 
to the Duchess dc Ch6tillon, whom he had again found at Paris, 
and of whom he had become more enamoured than ever. On her 
side, this lady, much offended by the new attaclunent of M. de 
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Nemours for Madame de Long^eville during the journey to 
Bordeaux, liad ceased to offer any resistance to the IMiice’s 
u'ishes. She went to the Court invested with full powers from 
him, and was treated with the greatest consideration by the 
Queen. ‘‘Had Minerva,” sajs an historian, descended from 

the skies, holding an olive-branch in her hand, she could not 
“ have been received ’'ith greater honours than the Duchess.”* 
Miuerva was not, however, the goddess whom Madame de Chatil- 
lon most resembled > and in spite of her fair words and her 
fine ej'os, she could bring neither party to agreement as to the 
coiitlitiori of the treaty. 

This pubiii' announcement of Condd’s love for Madame de 
Chdtillon, contrasted somewhat with the excessive devotion 
wliich he affected since his return to Paris. He hoped to gjiin 
the applause of the populace by protending a fervour of piety he 
was very far from feeling. One day that public prayers were 
Offered up for peace and the dismissal of Mazarin, and that a 
procession was carrying tiie relics of St. Genevidve, Monsieur 
le Prince, m’Ijo awaited it on his knees in the street, rushed forward 
like a madman 'and threw himself amongst the priests, kissing with 
transport a huridreil times over the sacred shrine, and pressing 
his rosary against it. The edified spectators exclaimed around 
him, “ Oh the good Prince ! Oh how devout he is I”! 

In the inid.st of so many parts to play, and so many anxietit» to 
suffer, the Prince’s patience was well nigh exhaust^. One day 
sevend Councillors of the Parliament came to address and ques- 
tion him rcsp<»ctfully upon his negotiations with the Court. 
Conde answered proudly that he was tired of rendering an account 
of liis actions to people of such little consequence as they were, 
and wlio judged of him in their own manner ; that when he made 
war, they said he M^anted to take the Crown off the King’s head ; 
that when he proposed some terms for reconciliation, he was called 
a Mazarin ; and that therefore he could never do anything to 
])1case them, and he should hencefoi^^ard think only of liis own 
affairs, without rendering any account of them to such fellows, 
whom he would soon teach how to behave, and how to bear in 
mind the respect that was due to him.^ On another occasion, 

* Desormeaux, vol. iii., p. 256. 
t Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iv., p. 364. 

% Memoirs of (^urart, p. 73. 
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finding a great crowd of all kinds of people, who were exclaiming 
“ Peace I Peace !” and observing a man close to him who cried 
out louder than the others, Monsieur le Prince seized him angrily 
by the buttons of his coat and asked him — “ How do you want 
“ peace ? Speak out ! On what terms do you want it ? Do you 
mean that Mazarin should remain, or that he should go ?” 
.The other, completely confounded, replied, ‘‘ Monseigneur, down 
“ with Mazarin !” “ Well, then,” retorted the Prince, “ i:j not 

this the very tiling that we are aiming at ? Why do you make 
“ so much noise ?”* 

The statesman on whom at this time the Prince principally 
relied was Chavigni, an old man, for many years versed — we 
might say corrupted — in the basest Court intrigues. At this 
period lie was Governor of Vincennes, a very important post for 
the warfare around Paris. In the month of June Conde wont 
once to dine with him. He requested to see the room in the 
Donjon in which he had so long been a captive ; and, remember- : 
ing all his expeiliciits for writing to his friends without, he still 
found in a hole in the chimney two pens which he had hidden 
there, t 

Some time after .Chavigni was seized with an illness from 
which he did not recover. Condo went to see him in his dying 
moments, and showed himself very much touched at his state as 
long as they were together ; but it is said that, on going away, 
he mimicked the contortions of the dying man, and added, lie 
is as ugly as the devil.”![ How strange to find such harshness 
in so great a mind I 

This harshness of Monsieur le Prince appeared equally wdien 
news was broiigiit to him from Guyenne of the almost desperate 
state of the Princess, his wife’s, health. Without giving a single 
day to her remembrance — without even waiting for the certainty 
of her death — he alrtjady thought of a new marriage. Here is the 
nianiier in which Mademoiselle de Montpensier refers to it in her 
Memoirs; “ News came from Bordeaux that IVIadame la Prin- 
“ cesse was dying ; she had a constant fever, and was eight months 
gone with child. Monsieur asked for tidings of her of Mon- 
** sieur le Prince. Ho told him that she was in such a state that 

* Rtcinoirs of Conrart, p. 93. 

'1' Metiioirs of Claude Joli, Chanome de Pans. 

X Memoirs of Motteville, vol. iv., p. 390. 
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the next news he expected to receive would be that of her 
“ denth/* . . . . “ Alonsieur de Chavigni (for it was two or 
“ three weeks previous to the death of tliis poor man) saiii to me, 
as I came up, ‘ We are talking of poor Madame la HrincesMe, 
and we are reinaTrving IMonsieur le Trince I blushed and 
went away. Madame de Froiitenac tohl me afterwards that 
“ Monsieur de ChavJjMi liad been telling her that Monsieur le 
Prince Mas alreaily quite consoled for liis loss in the hope of 
“ n 'irn-ing me.” * 

CK'iiiciice, however, did not die; and she soon after gave birth 
to son, who feeble and languishing like herself. When 
Mademoiselle sent to congratulate Monsieur le Prince upon tliis 
ne' s, he replied harshly, “ that it wius no subject of rejoicing to 
him, since the child could not live above two or three days.”*f* 
In spite of "his paternal prognostic the child did live yet some 
time, and his christening was performerl with great solemnity and 
rejoicing by the Bordelais, m Iio were full of esteem and admira- 
tion for the I'rincess his mother. He w.as held at the font by 
the Duchess de Longuovillc aud the Premier Jurat and he 
was namwl Louis de Bordeaux, after his father and after the town 
which so faithfully sui)ported his party. J Clemence remained for 
some time seriously ill, and her life was once again despaired of; 
but at last she had tJie misfortune to recover. Providence re 
serve* 1 lu*r for a more protracted agony, 

•After tin; raising of the siege of Etampes, Condo left Paris, to 
take once more the command of the troops. They were then re- 
duccMl to five tliousanci men ; he led them to St. Cloud, where the 
bridge ensured liim a eonimunicatioii with the capital. He soon 
had two armies opjmsed to him, each more numerous than his 
own : first, that commanded by Turenne, and coming from 
Ktampes ; then a second, under the Marcchal de la Ferte, and 
coinpose^l of new reinforcements, for wliicli Mazarin had stripped 
the frontier of Flanders and adjourned the conquest of Guyenne. 

Tlie two Marshals having completed their junction, fixed tlieir 
head quarters at St. Denis; there, too, the Court established 
itself, and Turenne threw a new' bridge of boats over the Seine. 
Then Conde, seeing that his position at St. Cloud was no longer 
tenable, resolved to move his army to the other side of I’aris, 

♦ Memoirs of Moetponsier, vol. ii., p. 244. f Ib., p. 278. 

X Life of Madame de Longneville, 1738,to1. ii., p. 45. 
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behind Charenton, and intrench himself rpon the tongue of land 
formed by the confluence of the Marne and the Seine. He accord- 
ingly began his march during the night of the 1st to the 2nd of 
J uly, defiling along the walls of Paris, since his soldiers were 
refused admittance into the town. But his movements, however 
well concerted and secret, could not escape the vigilance of Tu- 
reiine, who hastened forward with twenty-two squadrons to arrest 
his progress. It was seven o’clock in the morning ; the jear- 
guard, the post of danger, where Condtf himself commanded, had 
already been attacked and thrown into disorder, wdth the loss of 
its baggage; and Cond4 had perceived that he should not be able 
to reach Charenton without fighting. He instantly recalled M. 
de Tavannes, who conducted the advanced-guard, and who had 
already passed the suburbs, and he concentrated his little army 
in order of battle round the Porte St. Antoine. 

This gate, then overlooked on one side by the circuit-wall of 
Paris and tlie ramparte of the Bastille, had before it on the other 
side a large space, where the three principal streets of the Fau- 
bourg met. Each of these three streets was defended by intrench- 
nients, which the townspeople had lately raised to screen them- 
selves from the marauders of the Lorraine army. Coiid^ 
threw up some new barricades and embattled several houses ; the^ 
he confided to Nemours, Tavannes, and Y allon the defence of each 
of these openings ; keeping himself, os well as La Bochefoiicauld, 
rwuiy to hasten to the post of the greatest danger. .the other 
hand the young Louis XIV., placed on the heights^m Charonne, 
saw displayed before his eyes all these sad preparations for civil 
war, and sent messenger after messenger to Turenne, to press 
him to commence the attack, without waiting for the troops of 
]\r. de la Ferte. Yielding to these entreaties, Turenne made 
every urrangemeut with his never-failing skill. In onler to dis- 
tinguish his troops on that fatal day, when Frenchmen were to 
fight against Frenchmen, Conde made them wear a wisp of 
straw in their hats, anci Turenne a piece of paper.* 

The attacks were fierce, and several times renewed: the 
resolute defence being everywhere animated by the presence and 
example of Monsieur le Prince. “ There were then,” says an 
historian of our times, more officers than soldiers in the fray ; 
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“ the great Tureiiiie and^the great Conde within pistol shot of 
“ each other, fighting themselves hand to hand, and sho>ving an 
“ adntirable contrast between martial fury and intrepid coolness.* 
“ — ‘ Did you see the Prince of Conde on that day ? ’ was after- 
wards asked of Monsieur de Turenne. ^ 1 did not see one 
Prince of CoinitV rcjdied be ; ‘I saw me re than twelve ! * so 
rapidly liid tliis hero appear*to msli from danger to danger, 
“ and from exploit to exploit.” — On that day he ran uii especial 
risk. A gentleman, amed St. Mesgrin, had vowed a personal 
hatred to him on account of Mademoiselle de Yigcan, of whom 
St. JN^esgri^' had been greatly enamoured, and on terms which 
might liave 1. d to their marriage ; but his love M-as forced to 
yield to the less legitimate i)assion of Monsieur le Prince. From 
this bitter remembrance St. Mesgrin had conspired, witli two of 
his friends, t'^ make the person of Monshmr Ic Prince their first 
ami only object in tlie conHiet. All three^ of them, therefore, 
aimed at Conde amongst the little squadron of his friends — all 
three fell, mortally wounded, at his feet. Many other gentle- 
men on cither side were killed or wounded. Musketry poured in 
like rain. ILaeh of the barricades was taken and retaken with 
fury. They fought on every ^ry, and almost in every room, 
of the houses which had been embattled. Towards mid-day, 
however, excessive fatigue and insupportable heat put a stop to 
file conflict for some moments. It is related that Monsieur Ic 
J^rince, who wore a breast-plate, and who acted more tlian all the 
rest, was so completely soaked by perspiration and stifled by 
Ills armour, that he was obliged to have himself disarmed and 
uiil>ooted, and to throw himself quite naked upon the grass in 
a field, where he rolled and wallowed like a tired horse ; then 
he dressed himself and was armed, and returned to end the 
conflict -t 

But his weakened army could no longer struggle w'ith ad- 
vantage against superior troops, receiving every moment fresh 
reinforcements. The Prince’s barricades were everywhere broken 
through, and his best oflicers fell around him, wounded and 
dying. Nemours received thirteen blows on his armour, but 
was only wounded in his hand. I^a Rochefoucauld had his 
cheeks pierced by a musket-shot, from which he remained blind 

* St. Aulaire, History of the Fronde, vol. iii,, p. 191, 
t Memoirs of Conrart, p. 112. 
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for a long time. Bercenet, one of tftp nine in the journey of 
Agen, was killed dead on the spot. The soldiers, repulsed from 
the three streets of the Faubourg, were driven back upon the 
gate of St. Antoine, which was closed against them ; the wicket 
opened only occasionally for the dead and wounded, who were 
carried in crowds through the town. On the other hand, the 
Mar^chal de la Fertd had just arrived with the heavy artillery. 
The Royal army was preparing itself for a last and decisive 
attack, and notliing remained for Conde but to await a glorious 
death, anus iii hand and his face turned to the enemy. 

It was ill this extremity that Condo received an ally on whom 
he had not reckoned, and who alone could save him. This ally 
was a young woman — it was his cousin Mademoiselle, already 
celebrated by her conduct at Orleans, and full of the courage 
which her father wanted. Whilst the weak Gaston remained 
trembling in his palace, she made him sign an order to the 
Governor of the 13astille to obey in all things his daughter’s in- 
junctions ; provided with this order, she went to the Hotel de 
Ville, she supplicateil the Prh*ot of the Merchants, she threat- 
ened tlie MarcVshal de Tllopital, Governor of Paris, that she 
would tear of!' his beard, and th||t he should die by no liand but 
hers ;* in short, by dint of entreaties and menaces, she obtained 
from them the jiermission that Conde's troops might enter the 
town. Then, followed by several other ladies, "she flew towards 
the P(u*te St. Antoine, meeting on her way many of the 
dead and dying. She saw La Rochefoucauld nearly sense- 
less in the arms of his son and Gourville ; she saw Vallon, 
carried in a chair, who exclaimed on seeing her, “ Well, my 
“ good mistress, we are all lost!” She saw Guitaut as pale as 
death, nil unbuttoned, and reeling on his horse ; she asked him 
iis she passed, ^ Siiall you die, Guitaut ?” and lie made a sign of 
his heml in the negative. ‘‘ 1 found at each step,” adds she, 
“ that I made in the Rue St. Antoine, men wounded, some in 
“ the head*, others in the body, the arms, or the legs — on horses, 

on foot, on ladders, on planks, and on hand-barrows — to say 
“ nothing of dead bodies! 

ISradenioiselle at length reached a house adjoining the walls 
of the town, and then sent word of her arrival to the Prince of 

* Memoirs of Conrart, p. 109. 
f Memoirs of Moiitpeusicr, vol. ii., p. 183. 
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Coude. He appeare<l before her in a dreadful state ; two inches 
thick of dust upon his face, his hair all dishevelled, his collar 
and his shirt stained with blood. Though he bad not been 
wounded, his cuirass wiis covered with blows, and he held his 
naked sword in his hand, having lost its scabbard. All in tears, 
he sunk down into a seat, saying, “ Forgive :uy grief. You see 

a man in despair : ^ have lost all my friends : Messieurs 
“ de Nemours, de la Kocliefoucauld^ and Clincliarnp are mor- 

tall;, wounded !*’ K ideinoiselle liastened to assure him that 
their wounds were not dangerous, and that she bronglit means 
for siiving himsolt' ami th< rest of the army. Tlie rriiice ex- 
pressed the gr latest joy ; but when she pressed Iiim to stay 
with her, and to make his troops enter instantly, he replioil, 
“ 1 will not be reproached with having retreated in broad day 
“ before the J^fazarins !’* 

Keturning hastily, therefore, to his post, he continued to stand 
firm till night, when lie entered Taris with his troops (he 
being the eighth of the rear-guard), protected by the artillery 
of the town, and by several volleys of cannon which Mad&- 
mois(dle causal to be fireil from tlie ramparts of the Ikistille 
upon tli(* Royal army as soon as it attempted to approach. From 
the heights of Charoniie the King and the Cardinal saw with 
vexation their prey escape from their hands, and they withdrew 
fiill of resentment against Madcinuiselh*, who had been the solo 
cause of their being jirevented from following and destroying 
their vanqnishc'd enemies. 

'I'his day, which is called the battle of St. Antoine, was equally 
glorious to C<»nde, the vanquished, and to Turenne, the victor; 
the former had only yielded to the superiority of numbers ; he 
had displayed at the same time, and in the highest degree, tlie 
valour of an ancient knight and the tactics of a modern general. 
Why must History next have to record the narrative of another 
day, not less memorable, but memorable only by a crime 
which has left an eternal stain upon the memory of tlie great 
Cond.'* ! 

The iMagistrates of Paris were by no means satisfied at seeing 
(lie town take part with a faction which they thought rebellions, 
and tliey loudly accused the Privot of the Merchants and the 
Marechal de ITlOpital of weakness for having yielded to the 
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entreaties of Mademoiselle at the Hotel Je Ville. Tlie Prince 
of Condo and the Duke of Orleans resolved at all hazards to 
overcome this legal resistance, even were it necessary to use the 
most violent means,-— even tumult, even conflagration, even 
bloodshed. Already, before the battle of Si. Antoine, such dis- 
graceful means had been employed by the Prince’s party ; the 
Presidents Bailleiil, de Nesmond, and several Councillors had 
been seriously wounded, and several of their servants .killed 
before their eyes : but never did they allow themselves to be 
alarmed, never did they swerve from their duty. This time it 
was determined to do things on a greater scale. Several hundred 
soldiers were chosen, who were disguised as artisans, and mixed 
with the populace in the Place de Greve: they were on the 
first signal to rush forward together, break down the gates of 
the Hotel de Ville, set fire to the building, and terrify into sub- 
mission the magistrates who should dare to oppose the union 
with the Princes. 

At the appointed hour, therefore, on the 4th of July, the 
Prince of Coride and the Duke of Orleans Jiaving convoked a 
General Assembly, went to take their places at the Hotel di» 
Ville. They first thanked the Magistrates for the assistance 
which their army had received on the day of the battle (thanking 
warmly is sometimes an excellent expedient for obtaining 
more!), and they declared that the moment was now come for 
all good Frenchmen to make common cause. Not being able, 
however, to carry with them the majority of votes, or obtain 
the succours of men and money which they needed, Condo rose 
hastily, and left the hall with G^ton. Tlie moment they ap- 
peared upon the steps of the Place de Grbce^ they exclainujd 
aloud to the populace, “ These gentlemen will do nothing for 
“ us ; they intend to put us off from day to diiy. They are 
‘‘‘ Mazarins ; dwil with them ii.s you please !”* These words were 
hardly uttered, and the Princes gone, before several musket-shots 
were fired against the windows of the Hotel de Ville. The 
Deputies at first exclaimed that it was a popular commotion, 
caused by some ill-disposed persons, and that it was of no con- 
sequence ; but the Marechal de I’ilopital soon recognised the 
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presence and the .guidance of sohiiers. Besides the fil ing, which 
stiD continued, wood had been piled up against all the doors : 
they were rubboti with pitch, oil, and resin, and then they were 
set on fire. A furious fight comir.euccd between the town-guard 
and the good townspeople on one side, and the rabble and dis- 
guised soidiers on tl*'* other. In vain was Condo sent for, 
entreating liim to oo! ' anti stop the slaughter ; the Prince, shut 
up in the Luxembourg with (lastoii, replied coldly that he did 
not understand sedit.ous, an<l that he felt a coward in them.* It 
is, howe\er, very probable, and there is ground for hoping, tliat 
tin* wrt** hes whom ho had employtHl went much beyond his 
orders. Sfcv^»ral hundred men were killed on either side, and the 
Imdies were immediately thrown into lla* river ; however, l)y 
hell* of disguises and posterns, or bv dint of money as ransom 
for their li' .-s, the greater number of the chief men found im‘ans 
to escape. It was only towards tlie middle of the night that 
order was re-established, and lliat a gloomy silence .succeeded at 
last to this fearful strife. 

Hajipily for humanity, such attempts almost always turn 
against their iustigatoi’s. A general indignation, a profound 
teiror, l(*ok posse.s.sion of all minds. Kven the return of 
despotism seemed preferable to the continuation of anarchy, 
Many of the hnnrffvois hastened to leave the town, ni»w become 
the seem* of bIoo<lshed. 'I'he I'arliaiiieiit detenniried to sii.^^pend 
its sittings; and the King having taken advantage of this con- 
juncture hy a fleelaratioM whieii ti.iiisferred the i^arliameiit to 
Pontoi.s<\ fifteen (V)imcillors and nearly all the Presidemts left 
Paris in disguise, and went to the appointed place under the pre- 
sidency c*f Mathieu IMole. Those w’ho still rermained liad no 
longer the same weight with the populace, nor the same con- 
fidence in themselves. In vain did Conde, .seeing the bad effect 
of the niiotsacre and conflagration at the Hotel de Ville, hasten 
to disavow it, and protest that he had taken no part in it : public 
opinion was already decidefl, and was daily a.ssuming new 
strength. He had continued since the battle of St. Antoine to 
make his partisan.^ w ear a wisp of straw in their hats as a ral- 
lying sign. Hereupon a song was composed against him, wdiich 
at that lime was in great vogue. It ended thus : — 

* Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. i., p. 208. 
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“ Ma foi, boiirgeoiH, ce nVst pas j4*ii ; 

“ (/raignez uiic fin jnulheareus^', 

“ Car la pailkr <‘ht 

“ Eiitre 1<*« iriuiua cl’un b<>iUt-fi*u !'* •' 

The Prince hinis(*If, .seeinj^* his piTty fail from day to day, 
and decdiim more and more toward^; if> ruin, was corisutiiHi 
by the birter<*>t jrrii f. Jle ap»;'- .- mI *»> weary of healing- the 
words- P.'.rlianiei/f , f ''»///• <//.v ///^A . .•i'.>('i.il)le<l Chambers, atid 
tlnj Ifot<fl de tliat he nflen s:m*i .*iaf nsieiir his grand- 
father had never heei. tiriMl of die preacluM's of lio- 

ehclh*. Sometii.M s he add»'<l, “ I sh'»(tl«| ike niyself rniieh belter 
“ at the h<*}ul of fovir .si|nadri-iis in the Aniennes, than coni- 
“ iiianiling twelve millions of people lik* these \ (i have hert‘ I”t 
At all the aiixii»ti«> which he .^ntreretl, all the toils 

that he wiis (‘omjM-lleil to uinleriio, caused him ft) hill ill of a 
hnniin,;- fhver, tVoiii which he diii not for a lontjr time* reeovi-r. 
Diiriia* this inti-rval the Uoyal army moved from beibre Paris 
at a .second ap]mrition (d* the Lorraiin* army; ami a very pn>- 
pitions moment presenteil itself fiir attacking it. smMenh, but 
ibe otfaMTs wild eonimandtsl in (*omle*s place were not inefi 
t(» tnak<* ns<‘ of sm-li an advant.ive Wlnm tiu'ir neo|e<’t was 
annouMced to Comlo, he ealh‘d »»nt fnriotisly from his sick bi.sl, 

( )in* oo’^lit to gi'e hritlh's to 'raxannes and to \ alien — they 
*• ;in* a 

<)tlnr tidinus no less o-rievous to the Prince, eainc from 
Moiitrund. After a v^-ar's siege, the M.injuis <le Persaii had 
been forced t«» a^k for a parley, and had pnmii^f'd to smremler 
on the 1 ,n| 4if S. ptemlM'r if lie received ne reinforeements. In 
this emerg« ne\ (‘tmd*- hastened to semi M. de Uriorde with tixe 
bamlriMl and with orders to force Uie pa.'tsage of the lafin'. 

Ills furllier in'.trm’limis were to eianhine. if po.ssible, W'ith Mes- 
sieurs de Valeiiei'v, tie Lexis, tie Sf. and other iu>bles t»f 

lk‘rrv ami the r»oiirlioiiiiais xxho hatl promi.sed tt» rai^e their 
x'a.sstls for the relit'f of Mtnilroml. Aceonlitigly, l)e Ilrittrtle, 
lmxiM« 4 - er«*ssi*d the Loire betx\e«‘n Sullx am! .larirtviu and left 
Ikmrges to hi«' ri.;ht, xxas atlvaiicing hy rapiti marches. Put un- 
happily for llic snet'e.s> t»f this scheme, it was prematurely dis- 

* MamisiTtpf CelksMiiia ef 'I’.xllonuut tU s ni'iiux. a.s tjaetod in a note tu 
th»' >h nivMPs of ( \»!;r.irl, p. l.r. I Mem>'ir^ of 'Jou, vtxl. iii., p. 

J Mciauirs of Meat j vast it, vol. ii.. p, •-■sv‘. 
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clc>swl by <»ru* Ix' li<tequet, a babbling Mar4chal tie Camp^ to 
Count llu"**) liaijutin, who was still posted at La Charity. 
Bus-y luTfupon bt“^iirml himself; in adi’ition to some cavalry 
of Itisown, Ih‘ inan\ loyal pfentlomeii of the province 
ami thoir rMtaiiier^, and i Ix)ire, marched forward with 

the whole Inidy to Nt mud •. From ilia» town, on the afternoon 
of the li.’lnl the liorsoim n ol Oe Ibiorde de- 

fling the cHlirt* of ti.t‘ dUtvint hilb. 't'ii.it sight was a fresh 
tm*enti *e Ut cxetiioM : 1 h •'iiiin* <*\t‘iiinir '•*' inaie^tnl as iiii as 
;niii fl'c in \( n joiind t^m* (’oti/it de Palluau, 

111 l!i<* 1* 'f V’t •‘♦ttiin’ iJn’lt I'llrrs eonibiniiig 

looK ju.'t , l»i w .‘n'jvjji I v^apneiiins mi the littu* ii\fr 
MariM liidi . and Paliiun »n a hnycht t<» tin* I fi of the Priinc's 
;iaik of Moiitrond aiiioiii^ v iiiev.iMl'^. atnl t.ont fortifusl with 
pali-a !<•'<: » 'tlier thoy ha<b hesid#^ tin \olinitcvrs, two regi- 

and four nioco i»f e«\nnon. 

At (lay brf»ak on flu* 2'Jfli of August l)e Hriorde and bis troops 
raiiie insight, n Ivnueiny dong tin opposite bank of flu* I’hor. 
IhtT he found tlu* posith* i of flu* Po' ilisls so Mroiig both by na- 
tal'* and b) '-kid. that e>en at ifs fi' jisj»i*et heih spaii^-d of forcing 
'I'o prove, however, to his mantel tliat nofliing on his part 
1 id be»'U led uiitrh‘d. In parsed flu* f’h(‘r with his troops and 
alt i. k(*d till MMtjHists nf (’omit «h» !^dluao, now joined hv Bu.ssv 
tr 111 the ('ajioi Ion (’otivciit. Ih'irii; rcpulsi d with a los» of 
tw«'iit\-five nr tin* t\ iii(*ii, hewiiiidri'w to some distance, thoir*'h 
still keeping in Huht diino^ the n'liiam ler of that dav. Jiut 
•M \t iiiortiiiig h' eoiiiiii' iiei'd his march to loi hack over the 
laore, .iiid It'fi 'Montrond to its fate.* 'J'lois tlu* fortress, on tie* 
a ipoinltsl da\, tlu* Nt of Si*pteinber, surrendered to the Count 
de Palliiau. As a rewanl for this service lu* received (he baton 
of a Marerha! tfr Fnmtr^ and (ook the title of Clerembaiilt. 
According to the instriietioris of the C’oiiil. In* fieiiiolis}ic<| all the 
lu w fortilieatiniis. which fas long as the pro\ isions histcfi) nai- 
dcH d the place nearly iiii pregnable. Ileonly left the ancient (’ha- 
tetiii, which was standing fora l»»ng tinieaflerwanK and on which 
th(‘ arms of the iIou‘-e of Albret were everywhere emhlu/oned.f 
It is an ancient and illiistrimiM esmteheon, which elaiiiis co- 

^ Mciif»«i1rs f>f CiMint Rahntm, sol. i.. pp .IVi— .Ui^, vd, 1731, 

T Ikiulainvillh fb, Fut ck* la JVancc.vol. u., p an, cd. 1727 . 
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ordinate rank with the rr^quierof Crequy, t' * macles of Bohan, 
and tlie aUriom of Montmorency. 

An event which tended htill more to discourage Conde’s party 
and distress himself, was the tragic death of the Duke dc Ke- 
mours, who having again quarrelled with his brother-in-law, the 
Duke de Beaufort, they foiiglit aducl, and Nemours fell mortally 
woundfxi at the first ])istol shot. 

Under these circumsfaiices, Ma/ Tin, who was always skilful 
in taking advantage of the faults of others, dtdermined to strike 
a last blow at the expiring ptirty of the F'ronde. He left the 
Court, and again retired to Bouillon, pictending to forsakcidl 
affairs, but in reality not ccasiug to direct them absolutely. At 
this news there was, as it were, a general defection against 
the Princes ; the continuation of the war ap[)oared now to bt* 
witliout a motive, or at least wltliout a pretext, and the i)opulace 
calknl loudly for peace. The Princes then atteiiiptisl a nego- 
tiation with the Court ; but the Queen answered with much 
haug)itin<‘ss, that ii was now no longer a case for lu^otiutioii, 
but for submission. 

Aiisoliite subinksion, <ir an alliance with Spain, did indeed 
ap|H;cir to be the only choice which reniaiiusl to them. The 
Duke of OrU*ans deteniiincd for the former : he rejceivtsl orders 
to retire to Bloi.>, and not again to leave his own appanage; 
and he livisl there eight years more, till his death, djing very ob- 
scimdy, anti despiMHl by every one. The Prince of Couth’ after 
gn>at and vitilent agitation of mind odoptul the stvond alter- 
native, ami left Paris with his troo|)s on the J4th of Ueloher, to 
thn>w hiniaielf inu> the arms of 8|)ain. A few <Ia)> after the 
King awl the Queen, followetl by a brilliant cavalcade, miule their 
triumphal entry into Paris. A Lit dc Justice was held at the 
l^oiniv; Ltmls XIV. ap|)eared there, surrounded by the Peers 
and Marshals* of France, and the Chancellor in his prestmee 
road a Boyal Deelaratioit, which excepted from the general ain- 
nt^ty the Princes of Coiule awl of Conti, and se^tTal other 
noblegien and gentlemen, and which expressly forbad the Courts 
of Justice for the future to take any part in the affairs of the 
State. The famous Kdict of the month of OcIoIkt, 164 S, which 
ought to have bec«>me the Imsis of a legal gi>vemmerit, and 
wliich had been received with so much enthusiasm, was de- 
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clared null and void ; ami this revocation excited no resistance 
in the Uurliameiit, no mumiurs amongst the populace ; so much 
had lilierty lost of its prestige since it had degenerated into 
licence I The Cardinal de Ketz, though he had for a lung time 
remained shut up in his \rchbisliop's I’hlace, and secluded from 
public affairs, might pt^rhapa— so at least it was feared-*-creQte 
new troubles ; but on t!ie ''^th of Ihtpember he was arresteti at the 
LoinTC, and conducteni first to the Donjon of Vincennes, and 
ailerwz.ids to theCliAtes^a of Nantes. Then, no oln-tacle 
iiig in the way of Mazarines arbitrary power, he could a second 
time return from iii^ exile, and again seize the reins of govern- 
ment, his skill Ef'd his fortunate star having at length triumphcxl 
o\er all his enemies. Had he not good reason to ehor)Ne for 
liisdevii^e, a rock beaten by wa\cs, and the worda — QtTAM purs- 

TRA El' MrRUliiE QUANTO?* 

Thus ended the Fronde, a party in which wc may highly 
commend tlc‘ magistmteb for their integrity, and tin* gentleint n 
for their >alour. Hut the former might, as it ap])ears to me, Ik> 
blamed for want of foresight, and the latter for W'ant of virtue. 
'When the iiiemliers of the Parliament of Paris» were taking active 
nn^asures at the same time against tlie Court and against the 
insurreotioii— when they were d(»rlaring laith Cardinal Mazarhi 
and the Prince of CoikW guilty of high trcasQf&-KHio might well 
h<i\e said to tliom, like Thciiiist«>clt*s to the fd|%bty envoy of a 
\eiy small to\in, “My friend, your words Hrottid re(|uire an 
“ anil) !*’ Whfii the gre«it nobles united tjbmiselves without 
seniple an<l w itliout shame to the S)ianim|pk-«-when they were 
nudy to sa< rifice the good of the State tffllie smallest of their 
per^iinal interest^, — how could they hope for the confidence and 
the sujipmt of the people? Thus it was that the dawn of a 
belter go\<*rnmciit and of a legal liberty were ril5sciire<l and lost 
to France, ami that the darkness of dcsjmthm Ix^nie more 
dense tlian ever — darkness not to be di^pellwl but by a fearful 
stonn ! 

• M anoirs of Bossy Rabutiii, voK ii.. p. 1G5, cd. 1711. 
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Cotidirt campaigns against Franoe— Quarrel with hia ool league the Conde do 
Fuoiiflalclafia*~He taacs Uocroy— Scene of his first and greatest victory 
revisited — The Pririoess of Coiidd niaintuins iimclf at Bordeaux — Her 
good conduct and iKipulaiity — ^The Bordelais yield, and the Princess em* 
barks at Bordeaux — Her harsh treatment by tlic Prince — Siege of Arras 
raised by Tureinjc— Queen Christina of Sweden->Condc ibrees the French 
lines at Valenciennes— State of affairs at Mailrid — Battle of the Downs, 
near Dunkirk— Peace of the Pyrenees— Cond^i reinstated in France. 

1 HAVE no intention of treating in Xlic same detail the canij| 
imign.H of Coiidd whicl^ remain for me to tell, least of all tho^K) 
when, u deserter from his country, ho endeavoured to wound 
Muzartti through the shies of France. Neither do I undertake 
a mere journal of batthis and sieges. I am far, indeed> from 
the skill or knowknlge of a Folai^ or a Jomini. B|it the art 
of war is not to, be learnt in books, unless tliey be written by 
tiio hand of a Frederick or u Na|KiIeoii. AVhat I seek, above all, 
is — ill History, to unfold the spirit of the times— in biography, 
to tmee the development of genius or the shades of character 
ill a great man. 1 should wish to paint Conde not only in his 
uniform or his court dress, but such as he would appiar to his 
valet de cliatnbre — extolling the glory jf his arms, but i»ot dis- 
siMiibling his reverses, nor allowing his vires and defec ts, likt? 
sprits u|Hm the sun, to be merged in the iirighcness of ids fume. 

On Uaviiig PaTts, Comic had adtunced by forced marches to- 
wards the Spanish head-quarters. Of his first meeting witli them 
we have some details hy the Prince of Tareiite, who wa.-* present : — 
“Tw'o tlays aller we had ^lassetl the river Aisne, tlie Prince 
“ and '^he Count of Fucii^dana had an interview at Cressy 
stir Seurre, to concert togetlier the operations for the cam- 
paign. Their first nurting, which w*as extremely cold, se<nnccl 
to forebode the ill understanding which ever since prevaile<] Imi- 
** tween them. We dined together, and the day passed without 
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“ any resolution being finally taken Fuensaldaiut niiteed diffi- 

** culties against everything that waa proposed/’* At last it 
agreed that the Spaniards should leave 3000 cavalry and 1500 
foot under the command of the Prince. With these reinforce- 
ments he succeeded in taking Rhetel, Chfiteau-Portien, and 
several other places upon the frontier ; but fiuding Marshal Tu' 
renne Ix^fore liiin at the ^>eail of a superior force, he drew hack 
and fixed his wiiiter-quartem at his own town of Steoay. 

By March neat year die IMnce repaired himself to Brussels, 
' not only to concert measure with the Count of Fuensaldafia, the 
Sfiaiiish "^ral, but with the Archduke Leopold, tlie Spa- 
nish Viceroy of the I-ow Countries. He was not long in b<»- 
coming convinced of the extreme slowness of these people ; how 
long after their deliberations came dcobion— how long aflc^r 
their decision, the orclors for execution — how long after their 
' cniors, any attefition to seeing them obeyed. 

These delays, which woiihl liavo wearietl even the most phleg- 
matic, appeared insupportable to the fiery soul of Cuiidd. More- 
over, the di>cay of tiiis monurcliy of Spain, onco so powerful, and 
still so vast and proud, had alh^ady made alarming progpress. An 
evil government ere long renders useless the finest elhiMte or the 
richest soil, and the neglect of commerce and agHcultiire speedily 
inflicts its own punishment. The only two classes which seemed 
to prosper under the Ciistilian Crown were the bi^gars ami the 
monks,'}' — unless, indeed, thi^ two classes be comprehended as 
one ! Even gold was wanting to the masters of Peru and 
Mexico! Their chivalrous spirit, their science of war, all 
seenieri liuricni at Rocroy and Lens with tlieir veteran battalions, 
and through the blows of Condd hinjaelf. The officers appolnte<l 
by the Oourt intrigues at Madrid were for the most part too 
ignorant to command, and too proud to obey. 

To add to their difficulties, they had been so long accustomed 
to hear the praises of Charles V. resounding, and were so im> 
prcsscsl with the former grandeur of their country, that they 
sought only to conceal its weakness, and exaggerate its resourc(>s 
-—even to themselves and their chiefs ; so that they were almost 
always concerting new op(;rations upon erroneous rejiorti. 

* Memoirs of the Prinoe of Tsrente, p. 129, ed. 1767. 
f Dvsomieiinz, vol. Hi., p. 401. 
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With these constantly recurring difficulticd, it was the month 
of July ere Cond^ could penetrate Into France at the head of 
27,000 troops, composed of Spaniards, Gennans, Italians, Lor* 
rainers, Walloons, and French refugees. Turenne had a very 
inferior army to oppose to them. But discord was not long in 
breaking out between Condo and Fuensaldana. The former 
wished to march straight to Paris, — thw latter confined his views 
to the siege of Arras. At last Condc* carried his point, and. the 
army marched as as Roye; but then Fuensaldafia refused 
to venture any further, on the pretext tiiat he feared a want ot 
lirovisions. The Prince, now become indignant, wished to de- 
cide the canipign by a single battle, which, from the superiority 
of ids army, promised success; but in vain did Conde exert all 
tiie powers of his genius : Turenne, witii his usual foresight and 
caution, never placed himself in a position to be attacked. 

The arrival of the Archduke at the camp only served to in- 
creuse the discord and disorder. A dispute upon priority , of 
rank immediately arose between him and Condd : neither chose 
to go to the otheFs quarters to receive the order of the day. It 
U'canto necessary to refer the point to Philip IV. ; and afiairs 
nmiuiiied in suspense until the Court of Madrid adopted the plar. 
of sending to the camp a tablet, on which was inscribed before- 
hand tiie won! of command for each day of the montii. Fiien- 
MiUdarm carried tliis tablet to each of the Princes in turn, wlio 
were thus supposed to receive orders from none but tlie King 
liiiiiself. The descendant and heir of Conde, and the last who 
Lion; ids name, thinks his ancestoFs flminess upon this question 
of precedence one of the greatest actions of his life I Wiiat 
** couragts and what magpiauimity I ** cricil lie : ** to conquer this 
same Archduke in action, was the port of only a hero ; but to 
** witliHtaiid liim under such circiiinstaiioes, w’as indeed wortliy 
“ of a great man and a l^rince ! ” * 

The season was, however, advancing, and the invasion of 
Picardy hud failed. Conde then contented himself with pro- 
posing the siegt* of Rocroy, which he intended to use as his 
place d^armes^md which, according to the terms of a treaty wiiich 
he bad signed at Brussels, was to continue in his own hands. 

Bwiy on the Life of the Great Condif, p. 141. 
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The Archduke not only approved of the enterprise, but left 
its entire manageiiient to the Prince. Thus it happened that 
Conde foiiiiil liiinsL-Ji* ** returning to the Reid of Ruoroy, where 
ten years before he had gathered his fiist laurels. With what 
emotion must lie have beheld those narrow dcRIes which himself 
had Rrst opened to victory — those dark fir ft. re$U which encir- 
cled, like a black frame, the manhy and uncultivated plain, w hert* 
the redoid)tabIo Tert^iosy the pride and ho{)e of Spain, . come and 
succun^betl before a stripling of twenty ! Tliat tree, under whose 
shade he had repoaed — yonder steeple, from which the Tr Deiwt 
of vhttor)' hf'i ijeakHi — that (Cottage, where he had stepped in to 
indite, his liand treniulous w ith joy, his first despatch ! ^Vlio 
amongst us has not himself felt tiie itifiuences of his first ret uni 
to the home of his youth ? How docs eveiy thing look less than 
we imagined ! How the mansion of oiir youth appears to have 
shrunk to a cottage ! — the river to a streamlet I How many of 
our nearly effaced recollections crowd upon our softened mind ! 
The years tliat luive passed glide away. The mind is renewed ; 
e^ try 4)bj<?ct around us s|>caks of some bygone friendship'— of some 
liisappi^iinted hu])e. We fane/ ourselves again os we w'ere when 
eagerly [anting for an active life, without foreseeing its dan> 
gers, or regretting the calm and tranquil existence which w e left 
iK'hind — that tranquillity which we may regret, but which never 
will return ! But how much more forribly must these same simti- 
nieiits have struck Condtf, and with wdial fi'clings of bitterness 
must he have again beheld the same Fcenca under such altertnl 
circumstances ! A reliel against that King whose throne he had 
formerly strengthened — an ally of that Spain which he had for> 
rnerly humbled and defeated ! Every object which met his eye 
seemed to reproach him silently, but severely ; for— os Tacitus 
so eloquently says — the aspect of places does not vary for .Sove- 
reigns, like the faces of their flatterers! * 

It was [lerliaps such a train of reflections and feelings of remorse 
that caused, or at least increased, the illness with which Conde 
was seized immediately on his arrival before Rocroy. We will 
here quote the Memoirs of the Prince of Tarentc ; — The day 

* ^ Quia tamen non at hominam rultuf, ita locoruia faciM notaator, 

** obvenabaturque maris illius et litorum gravis aspectoa.*' — Tacit. Annul,, 
lib. xiv., c. 10. 
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** that the trenches were evened the Prince f J1 ill of a quartan 
fever^ of which the fits became so long and violent, tliat he was 
obliged to keep his bed during the whole of the siege. He 
** entrusted me with the conduct of the attack ; I gave it tny best 
exertions/* * And, indeed, notwithstanding several sallies of 
the besieged, and torrents of rain which completely ^filled the 
trenchers, the town was reduced, aiui ^-apitulated on the twenty- 
second day from the opening of ihe works. “ Three of the 
priiicl|>al officers of the Prince,*’ says De Tarentc, claimed 
the government of RocrOy. Some one having told the Prince 
tliat I also was amongst the claimants, though I had never 
even thought of it, he replied sharply, that he should retain 
tlie government for himself, and that the disagreement of his 
** officers obliged him to act in this nuinner. He afterwards 
** caused me to be informed by Saint Ibal, that if he had taken 
two places hesliould have given me one, to make up to me for 
the loss of Taillebourg ; but that having only Rocrr>y, on the 
resources of which he entirely depended for subsistence, he did 
** not venture to propose to me to be the Governor, and return 
“ the profits. That if, howc%'er, I would accept it on those cori- 
ditions, he wciild cause the patent to he drawn. I rejilicxi, 
that 1 had no claim to that government, and that I (piite un- 
dersUM^d his reasons for wishing to retain it, am! enjoy its 

revenue • The Prince's indis|)osition (!etaincd 

him at Uocroy, and 1 commanded his army. 1 saw it reduced 
** to a most deploiwble state : two- thirds of the cavalry, without 
exce[iting even the officers, were on foot. The soldiers wanted 
everything, and I was not able to assist them in tlieir utmost 
neeil. My situation became so painful, that 1 resolved to 
throw up every tldiig rather than see a whole army perish in my 
“ hands.*’ t 

Accordingly, De Tarente askent leave to retire from the IMnce, 
who granted it with great regret, and protestations of eternal 
friandthip. Do Tarente set oft' for the Hague, and soon after re- 
ceived pennission to return to France. The Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld and several other friends of Coiid<$ whom he had leR 
ill his native country, came at the same time and in the same 
manner to terms witli the Court. 

* Memotn of the Prince of Tarente, p. 158. 
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In Durgundy, Gtiyenne, and all the rest of the kingdom, the 
partisans of Coiid^ who wished still to maintain theinselve» had 
been over|H>wered. Bellegarde, the only place in Bnigundy 
which .still held out, had been condded by the Prince to the 
Count do Boutteville, who became aAerwaids so famous under 
the name of the Man^ohel de Luxembourg. He defended him- 
self heroically during r six montlw* blockade, and six weeks 
of<»l>en treiiolies, and finally obtained au honourable capitulation, 
which nablcHl him to ivjoin the Prince with his garrison In the 
Low Coiiiitrieft. The fortress was raxed to the ground by order 
of the Coir^, and the whole province submitted to the Ituyal 
authority. 

At Ilonleaux the incapacity of the Prince of Conti, and the 
misconduct of Madame di* Longiicville, more and more offended 
the niiiids alreti ]y inoense<l by the excesses of tlie Ormdr. This 
fucti(»n, under the secret infiitence of the Prince and the Duchess, 
and the opem management of a brigand named Duret^te, became 
<iaily more outrageous, sacking houses, and ilLusing the inimbi- 
taiits. Many of the first magistrates were compelled to leave the 
town and ndirc, some to Agen, and others to La R^le, to which 
place the King had transferred their Parliament. In vain did 
the Princess of Conrle, supported by the counsels of Lenet and 
^Marsiii, endeavour to soothe their feelings and to re-establish 
affairs. Herself almost In a dying state, she had had the an- 
guish of losing her s<>cond son at the age of eight months, and 
n«irly at the same time licr uncle, the old Archbishop of Lyons, 
e\])iri<l in his duKH^ : this was the last surviving kinsman of 
(’Icnienee. 

Meanwhile, however, theKing*s return to Pkris was disposing 
the pc>op1e of Giiyenne to peace, and gave to the Court the means 
of sending troops into that province. At the same moment were 
to be seen the Duke de Vend6me with a French fleet entering 
the (iironde (from whence Vatteville and his frigates had already 
sailed), and the Duke de Candale approaching at the head of an 
army by land. Bazas, Langon, Bergerac, and many other towns 
threw open their gates to him ; and Bourg, which was garrisonesd 
by Spaniards, yielded after a siege of several days. Then it was 
that all those who had taken up anus for interested motives or 
mere thoughtless loveef strife, hastened to leave the losing party. 
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ycggCount du Dognon consented to relinquish his fortresses for 
tlg^ke of a hdJtm de Marichal^ which was granted to him. The 
Pnnce of Conti commenced one negotiation, the Duchess de 
Loi^gueville another, and two Franciscans, named Father Ithier 
and Father Bertliod, served as mediators ; * but with the base- 
ness belonging to low minds, the Prince of Conti not daring 
to inform the Princess of Conde that he wished for peace, nor 
yet Marsin or Lenet, as being so firmly attached to the Prince 
of Conde’s interests, held counsel with them as to the means of 
preventing, while he was secretly promoting it.” f At last, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of Marsin and Lenet, the desire 
for peace prevailed. Nearly everybody in the town adopted 
the white scarf, and the colour Isabelle dared not show itself. 
Peace was signed with public rejoicing on the Slst of July. By 
this treaty the inhabitants of Bordeaux obtained the re-establish- 
ment of their privileges, with a full pardon for their rebellion, 
excepting only Duret^te and five other chiefs of the Ormle^ 
who were afterwards hanged. The Prince of Conti, whose 
confidants Mazarin had succeeded in gaining over, determined to 
abandon entirely the interests of his brother, and attach himself 
to those of the Minister. Accordingly, he not only consented 
to serve under him in several employments with which he was 
intrusted, but also married one of the Cardinal’s nieces. We 
are assured that the new4 of this alliance was more painful to 
Cond^ than any of his other misfortunoi. Thus it was that the 
crafty Mazarin, who had begun life as a menial servant at 
Rome, had the honour of mingling his blood with that of Kings. 
Thus had already become accomplished the prediction which 
ConM made at Montrond, when he exclaim^ to his brother 
and sister, It is you who have persuaded me to take this step, 
it is you who will be the first to forsake me ! 

On leaving Bordeaux the Duchess de Longueville had ob- 
tained the promise that a reconciliation between her and her 
husband sliould be attempted. It was not a very easy un- 
dertaking, since there were not a few things for the Duke ta 
forget or to forgive; however, after some time the reunion 

* See the Memoirs of Berthod, at the end of those by Conrart. 
f Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iv., p. 16. 

{ I4& of the Duchess de Longueville, book v., ed. 1738. 
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was effected. During this interval she went to reside with her 
aunt, the Duchess de Montmorency, at Moulins. There it was 
that a great and happy change took place in Jier character. In 
the society of her aunt, one of the most pious women of her . time, 
she was imbued with profound sentiments of religion, and a lively 
repentance of her past Lie. These good d%ositions were never 
changed. They continued on her return to her husband in Nor- 
mandy, and for the remaining twenty-seven years of her life, the 
whole of France was e'lified by her piety and her repentance.* * * § 
Ever constant to her duty the Princess of Condd continued to 
act with the most lofty courage, combined with the most touch- 
ing gentleness. She refused every advantage offered by Ma- 
zarin to the niece of Cardiiml de Richelieu, his first benefactor, 
on condition that she should remain in France, and separate her 
interests from those of her hu8band.f She preferred, on the con- 
trary, sacrificing everything to go and r^oin him. 

It had been stipulated in the treaty that Marsin and Lenet 
should embark for Flanders with the young Duke d’Enghien $ 
that the Princess might remain some time longer in a country 
house, to recruit her strength ; and that then a passport should 
be given her to make her journey by land. But Cldmenee would 
never consent to be separated from her son, the only happiness 
she had left. Her physicians assured her that she would die 
on the passage; she persisted, however, in embarking, after 
having received the Sacrament, like a person at the point of 
death. I All her resources had been spent in the war for the 
service of her husband. She was obliged to pawn her diamonds 
to defray the expenses of her voyage.§ In spite of the prognos- 
tic of the physicians, her eneigy and courage stood her in lieu of 
strength, and she landed safely on the Flemish coast. After 
all that she had done and suffered for the interests of Condd, she 
might perhaps have hoped to receive from him some proofs of his 
regard, or at least of his respect. But it did not prove so. 
Conde occupied himself with warfare in the summer and with 
amours in winter quarters, and would not be interrupted in either 

* Life of the Duchess de Longueville, book v., ed. 1738. 

f Desonneaux, vol. iv., p. 266. 

"I Memoirs of Mon^nsier, vol. iii., p. 428. 

§ Desormeaux, vol, iii., p. 428, 
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of these pursuits. He sent word, therefore, with muph harshness 
to the Princess, who was going to join him at Kocroy, to stop at 
Valenciennes, and await his arrival. During the whole winter he 
never once deigned to visit her ; and soon after he deprived her 
of her only remaining consolation — the presence of her son, whom 
he sent to the Jesuits’ College at Namur,, to pursue his studies. 
In France, where the people appreciated the merit of the Prin- 
cess much more than CondtS seemed to do, his conduct was thought 
strange at least, if not ciulpable. Guy Patin, in one of his letters 
of that time, exclaims with surprise, ‘‘ The Princess of Condd is 
at Valenciennes ; she has not yet seen her husband since her 
arrival in Flanders!*’* 

It is about this period Bishop Burnet declares that Conde 
offered his services to Cromwell, \lHth a promise to turn Pro- 
testant, provided he obtained an English army with which to make 
a descent into Guyenne, and raise a rebellion amongst the Hu- 
guenot party in France4 But such an offer, resting only upon 
the authority of a writer so prejudiced and passionate as Bishop 
Burnet, can hardly be admitted without any historical document 
for its support 

The campaign of ,1654 commenced inauspiciously for Condt*, 
by the loss of his town of Stenay, which was besieged by ^urenne. 
During this time the Prince had to contend at Brussels against 
the slowness of Fuensaldaha, and the freaks and caprices of the 
Duke of Lorraine. One day, for instance, the Duke declared 
that he would not commence the campaign unless a certain 
bourgeoise of Brussels, of whom he had become enamoured, came 
and asked him to do so ! The whole Council had to go in pro- 
cession to the parents of the girl, to persuade her to take such a 
step. At last the Duke succeeded in tiring out the patience of 
the Spaniards themselves, who caused hini to be arrested and 
conveyed to the citadel of Antwerp. 

By the end of June, CoiidtS, having at length succeeded in 
putting the Spanish army in motion, appeared before Arras, on 
whose siege he had determined. The first care of the besiegers was 
to construct lines round the town, and Condd left nothing undone 
.which could render them impregnable. They were twelve feet 

♦ Ijietter of Guy Putin to C. Spon,- Paris, March 20, 1654. 
f Bamefs History of his own Tunes, vol. i., p. 72, ed. in folio. 
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in width and ten in depth. However, at the very first alarm of 
the danger which threatened this important' town, the bulwark 
of the frontier, Turenne hurried to the spot at the head of a 
numerous army, and having under liis orders the Marechals 
d’Hocquincourt and La Ferhi. The young Duke of York (after* 
wards King James II.} also served under him as a volunteer. 
During more than a fortnight Turenne remained uncertain of 
what part he should take. The lines were already so strong that 
it appeared difficult to attack them, and yet if they were not 
attacked Arras would be forced to surrender. 

At last, on the morning of the 24th of August, Turenne an- 
nounced to his officers that he had resolved on attacking that 
very day at noon a particular part of the lines, which he pointed 
out to them. The officers \)bserved to him that the lines on the 
opposite side appeared very much weaker. “ That is true,” re- 
plied Turenne, but you do not know who keeps that weak line. 
<< We stiould do no good there ; Monsieur le Prince never sleeps, 
and that is his post. But now I will tell you what will fall 
out on the other side ; for I have served in the Spanish armies, 
and know their customs. The soldiers on guard in that quar* 
“ ter will be slow in believing that we really mean to attack 
them at that time of day, and will for a long time fancy that 
it is only a fiilse alarm. When at length they are convinced 
‘‘ •that we are in earnest, they will send to the Count de Fuen- 
“ saldana, who at that hour is sure to be enjoying his siestaj 
“ and it will not be an easy matter to persuade his servants 
“ to awake him. When at last awake,'- the Count will mount 
“ his horse, and go to see what is doing at the lines ; which 
“ when he sees he will hasten to the Archduke, whom he will 
“ also find asleep in his tent. Having in his turn roused him, 
“ they will consult together what is best to be done, and 
“ during that time,” added Turenne, “ we shall have done !” 
The attack was accordingly commenced in this quarter; and 
they learnt afterwards, through the prisoners, that everything had 
passed exactly as was predicted by Turenne. The lines were 
forced and the Spaniards routed almost without a struggle, and 
with the loss of all their guns, baggage, and three thousand men. 
Condt^ alone made a stout resistance. At the very first alann he 
hastened with hr? division of the army to the other side of the 
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lines. He tried to rally the vanquished, and for two hours kept 
the enemy in check. At length he slowly recrossed the Scarpe 
within sight of the enemy, and covered the retreat of the Spani^ 
army until they gained the walls of Cambrfily.* 

This masterly retreat increased the reputation of the Prince 
almost as much as the gain of a battle. The King of Spain 
wrote him a note with his own hand in these words : — “ My 
cousin, I am informed that all was lost, but that all was saved 
by your Highness I ** 

During the following winter-quarters, Queen Christina of 
Sweden, who had just abdicated her throne, and who for a long 
time past had been filled with admiration for Conde, made a jour- 
ney through Brussels expressly to see and make acquaintance 
with her hero. The Prince on his side was flattered by these 
proofs of esteem, and was anxious' to return them. Who would 
have believed that with this anxiety on both their parts, a foolish 
ceremonial, a frivolous dispute on etiquette, should have pre- 
vented their meeting or seeing each other ? One day, however, 
on which Christina held an assembly, the Prince, curious to see so 
renowned a woman, quietly slipped into her apartment amongst 
the crowd of courtiers. The Queen recognised the Prince by his 
features ; she uttered an exclamation of joy, and rising, rushed 
towards him, wishing to retain and converse with him. But the 
recollection of the ceremonial that was denied him already flashl^d 
across the mind of the hero, and he broke away, exclaiming, 
Everything or nothing, Madam !” and witli these words disap- 
peared.t 

In the campaign of 1665, the incapacity of the Spanish chiefs 
constantly reduced CondtS to the melancholy part of being the 
spectator of the successes of Turenne. The French army suc- 
ceeded in taking one after the other the towns of Landrecies, 
Conde, and Saint Guillain, 

The weakness of the Archduke and the Count de Fuensal- 

* All these details are taken from Clarendon’s History, vol. vii., p. 282, 
Oxford, 1826. 

t Memoirs on Qneen Christina, by Arckenholtz, vol. i., p. 453. The 
Queen writes herself in one of her letters from Brussels : — “ Here I find 

•* myself well with every one except the Prince of Condd. My occupations 
** consist in eating well, sleeping well, studying a little, &c., &c.’* [lb. p. 
474.) 
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dana — a weakness which showed itself in a still clearer light by 
being contrasted with the genius of Conde — at last, however, at- 
tracted the attention of the Court of Spain. They were recalled 
in the following winter, and in their place arrived Don John of 
Austria, the son of King Philip and of an actress of Msglrid, a 
young man full of ardour and love of gloiy , almost without edu- 
cation, and as yet without experience ; and at his side the Mar- 
quis de Caracena, a veteran, grown grey in the service, but a true 
Spaniard in slowness ind phlegm. 

It was against these new chie& that Turenne, rendered bolder 
by the successes of the lost campaign, moved at the head of 
his army, aii«l came to besiege Yalencienues in June, 1656, in 
concert with another division under the command of the Mare- 
chal de la Ferte. The Princess of Condd had already left that 
town, and fixed her abode at Malines, according to the orders of 
her husband, who neglected and deserted her more than ever. 
Valenciennes, surrounded by good fortifications, and holding a 
numerous garrison, was well defended by its governor, Don Fran- 
cisco de Menesses. The place was however almost compelled to 
surrender, when Conde made a grei^t effort for its deliverance. 
He saw that the French army occupied the two banks of the 
Scheldt— La Ferte’s division on one side, and Turenne’s on the 
other. He saw, too, that by opening the sluices of Bouchain, 
he could overflow the banks of the river, and render the 
communications diflicult. Joining his forces to those of Don 
John, he fell upon the camp of La Ferte duringdhe night, with 
sucli secrecy and vigour, that he gained a complete victory. 
The Marechal de la Ferte himself fell into the hands of Conde, 
with nearly all his generals, four hundred officers, and more than 
four thousand soldiers. Of all this division of the army only two 
thousand men escaped, throwing away their arms, and running 
away in disorder. This was one of the most felicitous and daring 
acts of the Prince’s life. Turenne would, perhaps, ere long have 
shared the lot of his colleague, had not the irresolution of Don 
John paralysed Conde’s ardour, and given to the French Marshal 
two days to perform a skilful retreat, which he made step by step 
with his face turned towards the enemy. By another well-com- 
bined attack the Prince invested the town of Conde, from which 
he took his name, and compelled it to capitulate. 
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Indeed it was only from Condd that could be learnt all the worth 
of Turenne, and from Turenne all the worth of Conde. ‘‘ It was,” 
says Bossuet, a noble sight in our age to see at the same time 
and ill the same campaign those two men, whom the voice of 
Eu|M)e had proclaimed equal to the greatest captains of past 
ceiXries, sometimes at the head each of his separate division — 
sometimes more united from the concurrence of their thoughts 
“ than from the orders of the supenor to hi's inferior officer — 
sometimes opposed face to face, each redoubling in vigilance 
and activity. What campaigns, what laborious marches, what 
“ precautions, what perils, what resources! Were the same vir- 
‘‘ tues ever before seen in two men of such different, not to say 
opposite, characters ? One seemed to act upon deep reflection ; 
the other upon sudden impulse and flashes of light. The one 
“ therefore more fiery— not that his ardour partook of precipi* 
tation ; thie other, with a colder manner, but with nothing of 
“ slowness — more daring in actions than words, inwardly reso- 
‘‘ lute and determined, even when he looked most embarrassed. 
“ The one giving at his first appearance in an army a great idea 
of his valour, and raising an expectation of extraordinary acts, 
but always advancing cautiously and with order, and coming 
“ as it were by degrees to the prodigies which ended his career ; 
“ the other, like a man inspired from his very first battle, equalling 
the most consummate masters of war. What a spectacle to sec 
“ and study these two men, and learn from each of them all the 
‘‘ esteem which the other deserved !”• 

Spain, already about to succumb from her own weakness, 
found herself again aimed at by new enemies. An alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, had just been concluded against her between 
France and England — between Cardinal Mazarin and the usurper 
Cromwell. Charles Stuart, the lawful King, and his two brothers, 
being thus driven from France, sought an asylum in the Low 
Countries. They w^ere received with great coldness by the Go- 
vernor, Don John, and by the Marquis de Caracena. It was 
Conde who, by his generous efforts, caused Charles to receive 
the treatment due to a King, and who gave commissions in his 
army to the young Dukes of York and Gloucester. About the 

* Bossuet, Oraison Funebre, p. 78, ed. 1807. See also the parallel of 
Conde and Turenne, by St Evremond. 
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same time Conde was receiving at Brussels the visit of the chief 
of an opposite party in France, now united to him by the bonds 
of their common misfortune, and by their hatred of Mazaiiu. 
This was Cardinal de Rets, who, having been transferred <irom 
Vincennes to the Chateau of Nantes, had edbcted 'his escape so 
early as the year 1654. He had then passed into Spain and Italy, 
and was at length oom^ to the Low Countries to combine mea- 
sures with his former enemy.* 

Thtf campaign of lu67, like the preceding ones, was mark^ 
by sieges rather than by battles. Turenne had formed the design 
of surprisi and taking Cambray : Condd, at the head of three 
hundred horse only, forced him to retire. The Governor and in- 
habitants of the town thus freed from danger, received the Prince, 
on his entry, upon their knees in the streets; and soon after 
they caused a gold medal to be struck, bearing this inscription, 
^‘YiBOINI sacrum £T CoNDAUO LlBBRiTOBI.** 

On the other hand, the Prince Riiled in an attempt to make him- 
self master of Calais. The slowness of Don John and Caracena 
everywhere obstructed the best projects, and lost the fairest 
opportunities. Jjet me give one single instance. Towards the end 
of this campaign the French army were besieging St. Yenant : to 
save the town it became necessary to intercept the convoys of 
provisions which were coming to Turenne. One of these convoys 
had left Bethune in the morning, composed of five hundred wag- 
gons, and escorted by only three squadrons. It was discovered 
about four o'clock in the afternoon by the Duke of York, who was 
conducting a column of infantry. The Duke immediately went 
to the Prince de Ligiie, who commanded five squadrons, and ex- 
horted him to fall upon the enemy. ** 1 shall take good care not," 
replied De Ligne ; ^4t is as much as my head is worth to engage 
** in an action without having received the order from Don John." 
Don John and the Marquis of Caracena were sent to. Both of 
them lay stretched at full length in their coaches, tranquilly 
^joying their siesta. They were surrounded by a troop of ser- 
vants, who were occupied only in keeping aloof all dbturbance 
and importunate inquirers from their masters. None of them 
would take upon himself to wake them. The convoy passed, and 
the two Generals after their slumber showed no regret. The 
* ^ the Memrirs of Guy Joli. 
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Duke of York, however, expressed his astonishment to the Prince 
of Condd. Ah ! you do not know the Spaniards,” replied the 
Prince ; to see defects in war, you must serve a campaign with 
‘‘ them !”• 

It was, perhaps, in allusion to all these lost opportunities that 
Condc about this period adopted as a device upon his standards 
a great flame crackling amongst wood, with these words 
Splendescam, da materiam !” 

Worn out by sorrow and mortification, he fell dangerously 
ill at Brussels. At this news Anne of Austria hastened ^ send 
him the celebrated physician Guenaad,‘|‘ in whom Cond<^ had 
especial confidence, and the health of the Prince was re-esta- 
blished before the spring. 

To comprehend clearly the sinking state of the old Spanish 
monarchy at this period, the incapacity of its chiefs, and the 
indolence of its people, and consequently to form a correct idea 
of all the obstacles which were perpetually presenting themselves 
to Cond^ during his campaigns against his fatherland, we may 
consult the Mar^chal de Grammont, who, being sent to Madrid 
in 1659, on an embassy of ceremony, has left in his Memoirs, 
edited by his son, some very curious and little known details on 
the state of things in that capitaL He is a witness who appears 
equally truthful and well informed. According to him, This 
nation in general is proud, arrogant, and indolent. Valour 
is natural to it, and I have often heaivl the great Conde ob- 
serve, tliat a courageous Spaniard has even a loftier valour 
than other men. Patience in labour and constancy in adver- 
sity are virtues possessed to the highest degree by the Spaniards. 
Even the common soldiers are seldom dispirit^ at any unfor- 
tunate event — which tliey attribute to some distant cause, often 
even beyond probability — and console themselves by the hope 
of a sp^y return of their good fortune. Thus we frequently 
** heard it said by most of the prisoners who were taken, that 
the King of Spain had reason to rejoice in the revolts of Por- 
tugal and Catalonia, because when these provinces came to be 
subdued by the force of arms (which must undoubtedly happen), 

* Memoirs of the Duke of York, and Desormeaux, Hist vol. iv., p. 109. 
i The same who is mentioned in the 6th Satire of Boileau : — 

^ Onenand sur son cheval, en passant m*4daboii6se T* 
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their privileges would be abolished, and the King, in becoming 
their absolute master, would draw from them an enormous re- 

venue, which would assist him in making fresh conquests 

As to genius, one sees few Spaniards who have not a lively 

and agreeable wit in conversation Their fidelity to their 

King is extreme, and highly to be praised Great 

poverty exists amongst Ihem, which proceeds from their ex*- 
‘‘ treme indolence ; for if numbers of our Frenchmen did not 
** go to mow their hay, reap their corn, and make their bricks, 
“ I think they would run great risk of dying of hunger, or of 
living under tents, to save themselves the trouble of building 
houses. .... As to the Grandees of Spain of the first class, 
“ the only employment for which they seem to care is that of 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber in Waiting, because while they 
are in attendance upon the King at table, and dressing or un- 
“ dressing him, they enjoy the privilege of seeing his Majesty, 
“ from which honour all others are excluded. The contempt in 
M'hich these gentlemen hold all those who go to the wars, or 
who have been there, is scarcely to be believed. I have seen 
‘‘ Don Francisco de Menesses, who had so valorously defended 
Valenciennes against Turenne, not known at Madrid while 
we were there, and not allowed to pay his respects to the King 
or to the Admiral of Castille ; and it was the Marshal de Gram- 
mont who presented him to the Admiral at his own house — the 
“ Admiral having never before heard of Don Francisco de Me- 
nesses, or of the raising of the siege of Valenciennes — a cir- 
cumstance of some singularity ! And it Ls remarkable that in 
‘‘ thiit vast empire, the number of all those who, at the period of 
which I ani^ speaking, could command an army, was reduced 
to Don John of Austria, who was a very moderate captain, to 
the Conde de Fuensaldaila, who did not understand war, and 
did not love it, to the Marquis of Caracena, and to the Conde 
“ de Mortara, who was, if possible, more incapable than the other 
two. . . . The ignorance of these Spanish Grandees in the 
** questions th^ ask, is sometimes so surprising, tliat one cannot 
help laughing, and really deserves that I should give some in- 
‘‘ stances of it here. The Pope’s Nuncio conversing one day 
with the Count de Grammontat Madrid, told him that the news 
“ of a victory gained by the Venetians over the Turks had just 
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come ; on which a Spanish Grandee asked him in perfect 
good faith, * Quien era Virey a Venezia V (Who was Viceroy 
at Venice?) To this the other replied with some humour, that 
he had better ask that of the Venetian Ambassador, who was 
** close by ; from which he, however, fortunately abstained, for it 
is pretty certain that he would have receiv^ such an answer 
as the absurdity of the question deserved. As for me, having 
“ always heard much of those great men who had taken part in 
** the government of that monarchy under the. reigns of Ferdi- 
** nand, Charles V., and Philip II., I had imagined that the sons 
had inherited some of the talents of their i&thers ; and I was 
listening one day with a predisposition to admire what I should 
“ hear said by the Duke of Alva, a good and worthy gentleman, 
but one of the most illiterate in the world. He being unfor* 
tunately engaged in telling a story of his grand&ther, who had 
been Governor of the Low Countries, and caused their complete 
** revolt, could never remember the name of the Prince of Orange, 
which was necessary to his narrative, and got out of the difH* 
culty by always calling him ‘ El Reheldel * ” (The Rebel).* 
At the commencement of the year 1658, Cromwell exacted 
from Mazarin that he should send orders for the siege of Dunkirk, 
so that the French might afterwards give up the place into 
his hands ; and threatening, in case of refusal, to turn his arms 
against France and conquer Calais with the assistance of the 
Spaniards. The answer of the supple .Cardinal may be guessed : 
so early as the month of May Dunkirk was invested by the army 
of Marshal Turenne, and blockaded by an English fleet, with 
several thousand soldiers under the direction of their Ambassador 
Lockhart. Having been apprised, though rathdr late, of the 
projects of the enemy, Don John and the Prince of Conde de- 
parted in all haste from Brussels without waiting for their artil- 
lery and baggage. On arriving within sight of the Downs, Don 
John called together a council of war to deliberate upon the 
means of saving the town. Condd maintained that there was but 
one course to take ; to encamp between the canals of Fumes and 
Hundscotte, to await in this post, where it would be impossible 
for Turenne to attack them, their artillery, and the rest of their 

* Memoirs of the Mar^chal do Grammont, by his son the Duke de Gram- 
inont, vol. ii., p. 252 — 270, ed. 1716. 
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forces, and meanwhile to harass the enemy and cut off their 
foraging parties. Don John proposed, on the contrary, to ad- 
vance between the Downs, as near as possible to the French lines. 

But,” said the Prince to him, “ we shall hardly be engaged 
<< amongst those banks of sand ere enemy will leave their 
camp and attack us. And they wiU have great advantages 
** over us : the post whicL you wish to occupy is only favourable 
to>lHPin&ntry ; and the French is the most numerous and 
“ trar'ilke.”— “ But I,’ replied Don John haughtily, and quoting 
the events at Valenciennes, am persuaded that they will 
not even <«are to look at the army of his Catholic Majesty I ” 
Ah !” ansa ered Cond^, you do not know M. de Turenne ; 
faults are not committed with impunity before so great a 
man.” Don John was silenced, but persisted in his plan, and 
resolved as General-in-chief to have it carried into execution. 

Accordingly on the next day, the 14th of June, the Spanish 
army ventured on the Downs along the coast; it was about 
14,000 strong. Turenne on his side had 22,000 men ; but he 
left 6,000 to guard the lines before Dunkirk ; and advanced 
with the others to profit by the error of the Spaniards and 
give them battle. Condd was the first to see the movement of 
the French: he advanced at full gallop to reconnaitre their 
order and their plans, and then immediately went to apprize Don 
John. The confidence of the Spanish General did not forsake 
him : he maintained to the Prince that Turenne coulcLhave no 
other project than to skirmish with their advanced guard. With- 
out making any further objection Condd turned to the youngDuke 
of Gloucester and asked him if he had ever yet seen a battle ?— • 
“ No,” replied the Duke. — “ Well then,” continued Condd, “ in 
“ half an hour from this time you will see one lost I” • 

The illusive hope of the Spanish chieft was not long in being 
dissipated ; they saw the French army advancing upon their front 
in order of battle, while the English frigates were pressing to 
cannonade their right wing along the coast. The English sol- 
diers stepping ashore, were the first to climb upon the Downs and 
commence the attack. Three times repelled, three times did they 
return to the charge with fbnewed ardour and extreme animosity. 
On seeing them, Don John exclidmed that the French fimght 
* Eamsay, History of Tnreimeb voL ii., p. 89. Desormeaox, vol. iv., p. 138. 
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like men, but the English like devils, lie himself, and the 
Marqub de Oaracena, gave an example of the most brilliant 
valour,, pushing into the thickest of the light, and contesting the 
battle spear in hand. But the defect of their first position so 
embarrassed the movements of their cavalry as to render it 
almost useless, while their infantry, beset on every side, by the 
French in front, by the English on their flank, was soon com- 
pelled to yield, and take to flight. , 

Conde commanded on the left wing. He saw that his allies 
would be beaten, but he had formed a project worthy of his 
genius : it was to open for himself a passage to Dunkirk, through 
the centre of the French camp opposite to him, and through the 
lines of their intrenchments, and thus relieve the besieged town, 
even in the very mifjist of a lost battle. Little was wanting to 
his success in this design. But he soon found himself surrounded 
by fresh troops which were coming from the centre of the French 
anny. lie was on the point of being taken, and his horse was 
kill^ under him ; but a gentleman of his household itistantly 
gave up his own to him ; two others, the Counts of Bouttevillc 
and Coligny, sacrificed themselves to favour his retreat ; and 
while lie escaped amidst a shower of musketry, his devoted 
friends remained prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

This disaster, which received the name of the Battle of the 
Downs, cost the Spaniards nearly 4000 men, taken, killed, or 
wounded* It drew along with it the loss of Dunkirk, which 
Capitulated ten days after. But it may also be said of this battle, 
that it was one of the principal causes of the treaty between the 
two nations, which terminated a twenty -four years’ war. The 
Spanianls, thoroughly humbled, submitted to concessions which 
were henceforward inevitable. The French, now victorious, 
relaxed upon several points, in the fiope of an alliance between 
their young Monarch and the Infanta Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of King Philip. It was upon this basis that Don Louis 
de Haro, prime minister of Spain, and Cardinal Mazarin, prime 
minister of France, had an interview in the Isle of Pheasants, on 
tlie Bidassoa, and succeeded in concluding the Peace of the 

Pyrenees.** 

Tlie detail of these celebrated conferences would lead us too 
far. Let us confine ourselves to our subject, and let me only say 
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that in this negotiation the interests of Oond«{- were more diffi- 
cult to regulate than those of Europe. Don Louis thought with 
reason, that the honour of his country was involved in obtaining 
good conditions for his French allies; and Lcnet having ar- 
rived at Irun, provided with instructions from Brussels, closely 
watched the interest of his master. Th- . first proposal for the 
complete and unconditional re-establishment of the Prince and 
his partisans in all their places and employments w'as at once 
cast aside by Mazarin. What !” cried Don Louis, “ do you 
“ wish that a Prince of his merit should return to France witli- 
^ut repiitatio)i, office, or government? and how do you expect 
liim to live?'’ To this question the Cardinal replied bluntly, 
“ Let him live like five hundred other Princ.e8 of the Blood, who, 
“ without liaving ever dreamt of doing any thing against their 
“ King or their country, never had an]p^"government or place. 

The greater number of Princes only desire them for evil pur- 
“ poses, and it is good policy to give them none. For if they 
‘‘ only wish to receive marks of respect from all Frenchmen, as 
‘‘ w'ell as to secure their own safety, they have only to live 
quietly and duly serve tlie King — as they are even more bound 
“ to do than all his other subjects.** ♦ Don Louis then declared 
that the Catholic King w'ould be obliged himself to do some- 
thing considerable for the Prince, in yielding to him either the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, or Sardinia, or Calabria, and making it 
an independent sovereignty. 

The Cardinal at first appeared to agree to this proposal ; but 
later he declared that his King would never consent that a re- 
compense should be given to the Prince, which would only serve 
to become a monument of his rebellion to posterity.t 

Several times in the following conferences Don Louis re- 
turned to the charge in favour of Conde ; but was never able to 
shake the Cardinal’s determination. On his side, the Prince, 
informed of these differences, generously wrote to Don Louis and 
to Lenet, that he did not wish that the fairest regions of Europe 
should be any lunger the scene of devastation out of regard for 

* Despatch from Cardinal Mazarin to M. Le TelUer, August 21, 1659. All 
the letters of Mazarin, yrhich concern the Peace of the Pyrenees, have been 
published in two volumes at Amsterdam, in 1693 : it is a very interesting 
collection. 

t Despatch of Cardinal Mazarin, August 23, 1659. 
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his interests ; that he was besides weai 7 ,.and ashamed of dispute 
ing the ground any longer with his Sling ; and that he preferred 
submitting without conditions, to being the cause of prolonging 
the waTk Don Louis communicated this letter to Mazarin. Then 
addressing him, he said, As my master is not allowed to give 
places to his ally, we must give some to the Christian King, to 
engage him to restore his favour to the first Prince of his 
Blood. For this object I offer Avesnes and all its depen-» 
dencies.” At the offer of this important fortress, Mazarin ho 
longer resisted. Eight articles in relation to Condd were added 
to the general treaty, and signed the 7 th of November, 1659. 
to the style, they were drawn, not, as haii been demanded by 
Spain, upon a footing of equality between the King and the Prince, 
but in the tone of an offended master and a guilty subject* 

These articles enact^ that the Prince should be reinstated in 
all his honours, in all his estates, and in his government of Bur- 
gundy ; that the Bang should restore to him his fiivour ; that he 
might be permitted to receive from Spain a million of dollars 
without counting the arrears which were due to him ; that the 
Duked’Enghien should have the place of Grand Master, with the 
brevet of reversion for his fiither ; that all the partisans of Condd 
wlio had followed him out of France (excepting only Count de 
Marsiti) should have their estates restoi^ to them, but hot their 
offices. On the other hand, the King of Spain ceded Avesnes to 
France, and Juliers to the Elector Palatine. The Prince of 
Cond<i engaged to disband his troops, to renounce his foreign 
alliances, and to restore to the King the places of Rocroy, Le 
Catclet, llesdin, and Liuchamp, of which he still continued to 
hold possession. lie engaged not to rebuild the fortifications of 
Bellcgarde or Montrond. Another separate and secret article 
obliged him to give up Chantilly to the King, provided that he 
should receive compensation for its value* 

Such were the conditions which at length reopened the gates 
of his country' to this illustrious rebd»\.^‘ It would have been 
worth while,” says a panegyrist, to^ye up towns to recover 
such a man, and Mazarin had the happiness and the skill to 
“ obtain some on that very condition 1” • 

* Desormeaux, voi. iv.,p. 161. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

First interview between Cond€ and Louis XIV.-— Absolute power of Masarin 
— His death at Vincevnes — ^Retreat of Condd to Chantilly — Hit Son's 
marriage— Death of Anne of Austria— Mysterious event at the Hotel de 
Conde — Accusaticn against the Princess — Its validity examined — She is 
sent ajj^rUoner to Chateauronx — Babutin and Duval. 

As ,t«f6D as Conde had received tidings of the conclusion of 
the treaty, he prepared to return to Fra^e. He left Brussels 
accompanied hy the Marquis de Caracena, who insisted on escort-^ 
iiig him a league out of the town, and regretted by all the inha- 
bitants of the Low Countries, who always continued to feel the 
greatest veneration for him. He would not go by Paris, as he did 
not wish to appear in public before he had paid his respects to 
the King ; having therefore taken the road by Soissons, he went 
to see the Duke and Duchess de LonguevHle at the Chdteau of 
Coulomiers, w^here he reposed for some days. The young Duke, 
his son, travelled in the same coach with him ; the Princess, his 
wife, arrived two days after him at Coulomiers. Prom thence 
Condd proceeded with Longueville to Provence, where the 
Court was then residing ; but hurried os he was, he could not 
refrain going out of his way to see the Duchess de Chktillon. 
He would not receive on his route any compliments or harangues 
in any of the towns through which he passed. At Valence he 
found the Prince of Conti, whom he welcomed with tenderness, 
as he also had the Duchess de Longueville ; at last he arrived 
at Aix, on the 28th of January, 1660. Cardinal Mazarin had 
come two leagues to meet him ; the Prince was compelled to 
dissemble his resentment, embrace his former enemy, and enter 
the same coach with him, giving him for the first time the right 
side as* the post of honour while driving into the town. They 
alighted together at the residence of the King, who was awaiting 
them alone in his own chamber with the ^eeti his mother. 
Condd immediately threw himself on one knee before the King, 
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and asked forgiveness for the part he had taken against his Ma* 
jesty’s service. The King, holding himself very upright, re- 
plied coldly, My Cousin, after the great services you have 
rendered to my Crown, I shall never remember the error 
“ which has been hurtful only to yourself.’^ 

We find in the Memoirs of those times that on the following 
day the Cardinal entertained him at dinner ; and that after 
having staid some days with the Court, where he cut rather a 
bad figure, he left it to go to Paris, where he had not been for 
eight years. On his return he consented to receive the compli- 
ments of the towns, because he had seen the King ; and thence- 
forward he determined to live privately without taking part 
“ in anything, and to have a complete and entire complaisance 
and docility for the Court and its favourites.”* This resolu- 
tion of the Prince was really sincere, and always persevered in ; 
he refused constantly to mix himself in any intrigue against the 
Minister of the day, and during the rest of his life Louis XIV. 
iiad no subject more faithful, no courtier more devotedithan this 
former chief of the Fronde. ' 

It was with these feelings that Condd, having first paid a short 
visit to his government of Burgundy, came to’fneet the King as his 
Majesty was returning from the i^uth of France, and presented 
to him his son. Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who was then at 
Court, gives some details of this second interview, and of the 
person of the Duke d’Enghien : — We were at the Chateau de 
“ Chambord. The Prince brought there Monsieur le Due, his 
son, of whose talents much had been said while he was yet a 
child ill Flanders. His appearance was not conformable to 
the expectations which had been raised by the flatterers of the 
“ Prince ; he seemed to us to be a little boy neither ill nor Avell 
made — not handsome, and nothing in his air which would lead 
one to recognise in him a Prince of the Blood. Everybody 
“ wished to please the Prince, his father, and so they pretended to 
** admire him. His fiither brought him to my apartment, and 
** during the time that I was engaged in discussing my affairs 
with Monsieur le Prince, he fell asleep, which I thought ex- 
“ traordinary.” f This will appear perhaps less extraordinary to 

* Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iv., p. 235. 
f Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. v., p. 159, ed. 1776. 
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those who read the very long and tiresome details on her affidrs 
with which Mademoiselle indulges us in her Memoirs. , 

The submission of the Prince, the sincerity of his intentions, 
and the recollection of his former services, were not long in pro- 
curing him a good reception at Court. But he had not a shadow 
of influence ; he saw the authority of the state passed more 
entirely than ever in., the hands of Mazarin. That skilful Mi- 
nister had become in reality more a King tlian the King himself. 
He< e is the testimon j upon this point of a general offlcer, who was 
also Grand Master of the Robes,** the Marquis de Montglat : 
The r irdinal never came to the King, but the King went 
several times a-day to the Cardinal, to whom he paid court 
like a common courtier. He received the King without any 
“ constraint ; hardly rose when his Majesty entered or retired, 
‘‘ and never conducted him out of his apartment. When the 
King granted any favour without speaking to him upon it, he 
reprimanded him like a schoolboy, and told him that he did 
not understand those things. When he was ill, the Queen 
went to see him e>'ery day as he lay in his bed, and remained 
a long time. He treated her as if she had been a chamber- 
maid, and whenever they told him she was coming up stairs 
to see him, he would knit his brows, and say in his jargon, 
* Ah ! that woman will kill me, she is so troublesome ; will 
“ she never give mo any repose ? ^ • 

Death only could terminate the ministry, or rather tlm reign 
of Mazarin. ITe was only fifty-eight years of age ; but his con- 
stitution was already undermined by the excesses of his youth, 
and by the toils of his riper years. During the whole of the 
winter of 1660 his health was seen to be decaying; in the mmth 
of February following he wished to try a change of air, and 
caused himself to be removed to the Chllteau of Vincennes. 
But however great his weakness, he continued to labour and to 
govern till his last breath. Like Richelieu, he contemplated his 
approaching end with a firm and intrepid eye ; he himself dis- 
posed of the employments which would become vacant by his 
death, and regulated the afiairs of the state by will, as he might 
have done his own. Like Tiberius, his dissimulation survived his 


Memoirs of Montglat, vol. iv., p. 233. 
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strength, and endured as long as his life.* Three days before 
liis death he saw the Prince of Cond^ and conversed with him 
a long time, and very affectionately ; but the Prince discovered 
afterwards that he had not told him one word of truth If At 
length he expired on the 9th of March, 1661. 

This event is connected with one of the most singular enigmas 
presented t 9 us by history — the Iron Mask, It was Yoltaire 
who first made known to the public how, several months af^r 
the death of Cardinal Mazarin, an unknown prisoner was sent 
In great secrecy to the fortress of Pignerol — a prisoner young, 
and above the middle height, but wearing constantly on his face 
a mask of black velvet with steel springs — how, having been 
transferred first to the island of St. Margaret, and afterwards to 
the Bastille, he died a prisoner, and unknown, in 1708.f Since 
that time many writers have exhausted themselves in conjectures 
to clear up this mystery. The best dissertation upon the subject 
appears to me to he that of the late Mr. Crawford, in his ‘ Me* 
* langes d^Hiatoire ei de hitthrature^ which was printed at Paris 
in 1817, but never published. Having first passed in review all 
the other conjectures, and rejected them by strong arguments 
one after the otlier, he concludes that the prisonei^ must have 
been a son of Anne of Austria. May I be allowed to add that 
after having read with care all the documents, and weighed all 
the circumstances, I have no doubt upon that* point. I believe 
(however little my judgment may be woilh) that the prisoner 
was the son of the Queen and Mazarin, and born after the death 
of Louis XIII. ; that he was secretly brought up until the death 
of the Cardinal ; that Louis XIV., on assuming tiie reins of 
government, was informed of the mystery ; and that then it was 
judged necessary to remove from all eyes the unfortunate young 
man, wdiosc personal resemblance either to the Queen or to 
Louis XIV. himself might be dangerously striking. 

Afler the death of the Cardinal, it was thought that some other 
statesman would take his place, and Condd might with reason 
aspire to the post. Then it was that Louis XIV. astonished 

* Jam Tiberium corpus, jam vires, noodum dissimulatio de<«crebat. (Tacit. 
Aiiuat., lib. vi , c. 50.) 

t I derive this curious fact from some historical fragments among the 
voi ks of Uacine. 

J Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. and Philosophical Dictionary. 
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France by his resolution to govern it hhnself, and that when his 
courtiers asked him, ** To whom shall we address ourselves ?’* he 
answered, ** To me !*’ This resolution was maintained, although 
the King oflten intrusted all the mere details to the Ministers 
whom the Cardinal i^ dying had bequeathed to him — ^to Fouquet, 
Le Tcllier, and Lyonne* Thus Conde, not being able to hold a 
place in afiairs, and ..ot wishing to hold any in faction, resigned 
himself to a tranquil and indolent life, and retired to Chantilly. 
He was much attacued to this residence, and amused himself by 
improving it. Ills possession of it was, however, uncertain. 
Louis XTV. .already had hinted his wish to acquire this fine«. 
domain, and alleged the right over it which the Peace of the 
Pyrenees had reserved to him. “ Sire,” said Cond^, “ you are 
the master — ^but 1 have a favour to ask of your Majesty ; it is 
to leave j^e at Chantilly as your bailiff I” The King under* 
stood the meaning of this answer, and had the generosity to sa* 
crifice h^s own taste to that of Condd 

Conde’s retreat furnishes but few materials to his history. He 
had a tender affection for his only son, and occupied himself first 
with his education, and afterwards with his marriage. Hotwith* 
standing the great disproportion of their ages, he meditated mar* 
rying him to tliat rich cousin who had formerly been destined 
for himself. Here is what is said by the cousin herself^namely, 
Mademoiselle de Moiitpensier, in her Memoirs : — “ The ardent 
wish which the Duke d’Enghien felt for this marriage was ex* 
pressed to me ; I excused myself on the ground of the great 
disparity of age between myself and the Duke. The Duke 
was very assiduous in his attentions to me, but I saw so little 
merit in him, and Ills demeanour was so strange towards those 
with whom he lived, that 1 took hardly any notice of him. 
His character was very variable, both as regarded his pleasures 
and his more serious affidrs ; and though he has been said to 
possess knowledge and to show talent, yet a base mind can 
never please.” * Besides, this pretty child had grown up an ill- 
favoured man. Here is the portrait drawn of him by the Duke 
de St. Simon many years after : — “ He was a little man, very 
** thin and tiny, wliose countenance, though somewhat mean, was 
still imposing from the hre and spirit of his ^es.” f 

* Memoirs of Montpeusier, voL y.. p. 23.3. 
f Memoirs of St. Simon, vol. yiL,p. 117, ed. 182S. 
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It, however, rested only witli Cond(^ to make his son many an- 
other grand* * daughtcr of Henri Quatre, Mademoiselle d’Alen 9 on, 
a younger sister of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. According to 
the latter the Princess of Cond^ ardently wished for this mar- 
riage; but the Prince preferred Anne of Bavaria, the daughter 
of that Princess Palatine of whom so much has been said during 
the wars of the Fronde. The King and Queen of Poland had 
adopted this young Princess, and had settled upon her several 
Duchies in Silesia, valued at more than a million of crowns. 
The marriage took place in December, 1663. Unfortunately this 
great and rich alliance increased still more the disdain which the 
Prince already felt for the unhappy niece of Bicholieii. We find 
in the Memoirs of that period, The Princess of Condo had 
** always been contemned since the death of Cardinal Richelieu ; 
“ the ill treatment she suffered redoubled after the marriage of 
Monsieur le Due, and she was reduced to seeing nobody.*** 
The Duchess d’Enghien was scarcely more happy tlian her 
mother-in-law. According to the Duke de St. Simon, who drew 
her portrait thirty years later, ‘‘ She was the continual victim of 
her husband ; she was equally plain, virtuous, and foolish. Her 
sweetness and her submission were never sufEcieut to shield her 
“ from his frequent insults, or his blows of foot or fist, whi^h 
“ were by no means rare.^*t " 

In 1666 the gout, of which Condd had already felt some symp- 
toms, attacked him with violence, and long detained him at 
Chantilly. He had the resolution to confine his diet almost en- 
tirely to milk ; and this regimen preserved his life, and even his 
vigour, for yet twenty years.]: 

This same year died Anne of Austria, the Queen Dowager, 
Condd’s former enemy. Then Louis XIY., freed from a re- 
straint he had always respected, determined to take advantage 
once more of the weakness of Spain. King Philip had left 
his State in decay, and his successor in his cradle. In 1667 
Louis darted upon the Low Countries at the head of fifty 
thousand men. But it was Turenne whom he chose for the 
instrument of his success ; while Conde, languishing at Chan- 

* Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. vi., p. 237. 

f Memoirs of St. Simon, vol. vii., p. 121, ed. 1829. 

X Desormeaux, vol. iv., p. 208. 
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tilly, was condemned to the worst of all torments for an ardent 
mind — inaction. All that he was able to obtain was the per- 
mission for his son to serve under the King. Under thhse cir- 
cumstances, without allowing himself to be discouraged, the 
Prince secretly applied himself to drawing up a plan for the 
conquest of Franche Comte. This project waa referred to the 
Alarquis de Louvois, Minister-at-War, who, already jealous of 
Turenne, felt that it was Conde only whom he could oppose to 
that ''hief. He cause d the project to be approved by his Majesty ; 
and its execution to be confided to the Prince himself. 

This g^eat Ciencnil hoped to take the people of Franche 
Comtddiy surprise, in the heart of winter* He first proceeded 
to Pijon under the pretext of there convening the States of his 
government of Burgundy ; and marched his troops in small de- 
tachments ai>'l without noise to the frontier. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1668, he entered Franche Comtd ; on the 7th he was 
already receive^! at Besan^un, the capital of the province. Dole, 
where the Parliament was sitting, made more resistance : it was 
before this town that the King joined the army ; and his pre- 
sence determined the inliabitauts to capitulate. Conde immedi- 
ately appeared in person before the town of Gray, and sent to 
invest the ChS,teau of Joux, on the frontiers of Switzerland, 
where had retired the Marquis de Yenne, the S|xinish Governor. 
The cowardice of this officer, and the treachery of Abbd de 
Watteville, soon made subject to France these fortresses and the 
rest of the country. There were but fourteen days^ interval 
between its invasion and its conquest.* The same courier an- 
nounced the two pieces of news at the same time to the Spanish 
Council at Brussels. Louis immediately gave to Condt; the 
government of the province he had conquered, but tlie Triple 
Alliance was already forming, by the care of Sir William 
Temple, betw^een England, Sweden, and Holland, and the Grand 
Monarque was soon forced to consent to peace, retaining his 
conquests in the Low Countries, but restoring Franche Comte 
to the Spaniards. 

Towards the close of these transactions Casimir, King of 
Poland, having abdicated his elective Crown, several candidates 
were thought of to replace him : amongst others the Prince 
* Historical Essay by Loois Joseph, Prince of Condtf, p. ;i70. 
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of Cond^. Warsaw was agitated by thousands of opposite in- 
trigues — ^by thousands of various sentiments. It was then there 
appeared a Memoir against the Prince ; a Memoir whieh con- 
tains a foundation of truth beneath a web of calumnies* Here 
is an extract from this work Troy has existed, but her 
glory and her splendour have disappeared* Condd, worn out 
by the excesses of his youth, and the devouring fire of his pas- 
** sions, even more than by the hand of time and the toils of 
war, is now only the shadow of his former self. A prey to 
the gout, with weakened nerves, having no more elasticity in 
mind than in body, he is painfully dragged about from place 
to place, like a vain phantom of his departed glory. If the 
nearly extinct vigour of his body — if the decaying fire of his 
genius— should ever revive, it will only be to establish the 
<< despotism and the customs of his native country in Poland ; 

and to bow the Sarmatian chivalry under French discipline.” 
In short, this libel denies him every merit beyond genius ini 
war* If he has been,” thus it proceeds, another Mars in 
** battle, he luus never in council been inspired by Minerva.” 

Notwithstanding these accusations, Condi’s party in the Diet 
would have, perhaps, prevailed, but the policy of Louis XIV . in 
his foreign alliances and his projects for the conquest of Holland 
might have been fettered by this election. My cousin,” said 
he to Condd, think no more of the Crown of Poland ; the iii- 
terest of my kingdom is concerned in it.” It became neces- 
sary to submit to this supreme decree without further question. 

Unsuccessful ambition was not the sole torment which the 
Prince had to endure ; he had also to suffer from the embar- 
rassment of his fortune* He' was already much in debt in con- 
sequence of the civil wars, when he returned to France. Since 
then, not being well skilled in money matters, he had given him- 
self up without a struggle to the peculation of hb domestics, and 
to the usury of his intendant^. His debts amounted to more 
than nine millions of /tores. It was nearly six years since his 
ikmily expenses had been paid* Then it was that Gourville, 
that old and fiiithful servant, of whom I have already had oc- 
casion to speak, undertook at his request to unravel this confusion. 
Condd gave the management of his household, without making 
any refmrve or restriction, to Gourville, who by bis seal and ability 
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fully justified this mark of confidence. Robbery and fraud must 
indeed have been carried to a great extreme, since the new ad- 
ministrator found means of liquidating the nine millions of debt 
with fifteen hundred thousand livres ; and I had the satisfac- 
“ tion,” says GourviLe, “of always being warmly thanked by 
“ those persons with whom I had to deal ! ” * Gourville recol- 
lected also the considerable arrears still due to the Prince by 
Spain. To urge a claim for these old arrears so ^oon after the con- 
quest of Franche Comte by the creditor, appeared very difficult, 
and perhaps not very delicate : however, Condd determined upon 
it, and GourvUle set off to Madrid. He found the affairs of the 
£jng of Spain still more embarrassed tlian those of his master ; 
nevertheless he set so many springs in motion, and so oppor- 
tunely worked upon the Castilian Pundonar^ that he was able 
to return with thirty thousand pistoles of ready inoney, and 
assignations uptjn some woods and fiefs in Flanders, As may 
be supposed, those sums were very far from useless in the liqui- 
dation of the debts at Paris, Let us here use the words of Gour- 
ville himself: — “The Prince often found himself encumbered 
“by a great number of creditors in his ante-chamber, when he 
“ wished to go out. He usually leant upon two persons, not 
“ being able to walk alone, and passing through the crowd of 
“ creditors as quickly as possible, used to tell them that he would 
“ give orders that they should be paid. He did me the honour 
“ to say to me afterwards that one of the things that had given 
“ him the greatest pleasure in this Vorld was when he perceived, 
“ some time after 1 had the direction of his affairs, that he found 
“ no more creditors in his ante-room.”t Notwithstanding these 
services, or rather in consequence of these services, Gourville 
found himself beset with enmity and envy. The Bishop of 
Autun, amongst others, adroitly accused him to Conde of boast- 
ing that he governed his Highness ; but Conde did not fall into 
this snare. “ Sir,” replied he coldly, “ if the fact be so, it must 
“ be acknowledged that he governs me well !” 

We are now arrived at the most mysterious and fatal event 
in Conde’s life. Let us carefully collect the testimonies and 
endeavour to weigh them well. In the first place, this is the 
manner in which it is spoken of by Mademoiselle, who was then 
* Memoirs of Gourville, vol. ii., p. 131 t Ih., p. 1 15. 
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at Court : — “ A terrible adventure occurred at the house of 
Monsieur le Prince. A young man who had been one of the 
footmen of the Princess, and to whom she had been accus- 
tomed to make some largesses, entered her chamber one day 
‘‘ to ask for money. His demand was urged in such a manner 
as led to the belief that he had a desire to take the money 
himself, or oblige her to give it him. A young j^ntleman 
“ who had lately been a page to Monsieur le Due began a 
quarrel with the other, either because he took him to be a 
“ thief, or because he was indignant at his failing in respect to 
‘‘ the Princess : in short, the reason was not known, but they 
drew swords against each other. The Princess wishing to 
“ separate them received a sword-cut. The noise which this 
caused drew into the chamber many persons ; the footman and 

the page both made their escape The former was taken 

‘Mn the town, and was brought to trial ; and when the Princess 
“ had recovered, the Prince sent her as a prisoner to Chkteau^^ 
roux, which is one of his houses.” * 

Count de Bussy Eabutin, so well known from his ,^^ical 
writings and from the mortifications which they drew updii him, 
gives another turn to this affair ; the more readily^ Sjlnce the 
page in question was his cousin, and like himself lmjpe*&e name 
of Rabutin. Thus therefore in the Supplement Memoirs, 
Bussy thinks fit to tell us that the Prineq^^^ doime had given 
herself iip not only to Rabutin her page, but also to Duval her 
footman ; and that it was upon the subject of her favours, and 
from jealousy, that the quarrel arose between Rabutin and Du- 
val, t Such was in fact the suspicion which Conde had, or pre- 
tended to have, and on which, he adopted the resolution of 
banishing tlie Princess to Chfiteauroux. 

But how is it possible to think that the suspicion of the Prince 
M'as well founded ? IIow can we believe that a Princess married 
nearly thirty years, and dp to this time entirely free from the 
slightest imputation — always held sacred by calumny, which 

♦ Memoirs of Montpensier, vol. \i., p. 237. 

t Third part of the Supplement, p. 89, Note to S6vignd's Letters, vol. i., 
p. 184, ed. 1806. See also, in the edition of 1823, a letter from Madame de 
^vigne herself, which was suppressed in the previous editions. This letter 
is dated January 23, 1671, ana repeats the first rumours which were current 
upon this afifair. ' 
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spares so few — ever irreproachable in the midst of a most cor- 
rupted Court — could have waited till the age when passions have 
subsided, to indulge them? How reconcile such irregularities 
with that exalted piety which she had practised from her youth 
upwards ? • How ca i we, without any pr iof, admit such accu- 
sations against the woman who had always devoted lierself so 
courageously and constantly to the service of a husband who 
slighted her ? against the heroine of Montrond and Bordeaux ? 
against Cldmence de Maille? And again, what accusation? 
Not only of an illicit attachment, but the sliameless sharing of 
her favours between two of her own domestics I 

Thus, I thiiik, did the public judge of it at Paris. The source 
of these suspicions was generally thought to arise from the Prince’s 
animosity and from the avarice of Monsieur le Due. Made- 
moiselle asserts that “ Monsieur le Due was accused of having 
counselled the Prince in the treatment which the Princess his 
“ mother received. He was glad, it was said, to have found a 
‘‘ pretext for sending her to a place where she would spend less 
“ than in the world.” It is easy to see what the Duke de St. 
Simon thought of this affair by two words which he applies to the 
Duke d'Knghien in drawing his portrait many years Jater — 
“ that unnatural son.”f And the opinion which prevailed in 
that brilliant circle in w hich Madame de Sevignu shone is to be 
traced from a postscript by Corbinelli on the last moment^^^ 
Coiule : — ‘‘ riie death of the Prince has edified every body,“imh 
“ all of you, no doubt, like ourselves ; but I could have wished.’ 
‘‘ that he liad given some signs of life to the public in behalf of 
“ his wife !” { 

But the strongest testimony of all is borne by the descendant of 
Condo himself, who acknowledges with regret that his illustrious 
grandsire was only seeking some favourable opportunity for 
“ separating from his wife—a project which he had long enter- 
taincd.”§ 

It w'ould appear, moreover, that at a later period Condo was 

* Even in IC48 we find that the Princess of Conde' often went to pass 
some time in devotion at the Convent of Carmelites at Paris. (Memoii's 
of Montpensier, vol. i.» p. 196.) 
t Memoirs by St Simon, vol. vii., p. 118, ed. 1829. 

X Letters of Madame de Sevira^, vol. viii., p. 12, cd. 1806. 

§ Historical Essay by Louis Joseph, Prince of Condd, p. 178, ed. 1807. 
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compelled, eitlier by public opinion or his own conscience, to 
give up his first accusation. At least his pan^rist assures us 
that the real cause of the Princess’s imprisonment was tliat she 
was mad. ‘‘ Some derangement of the brain was perceived. The 
complete solitude to which she had abandoned herself had 
increased her illness.. .... .Cond^ seized this opportunity of 

‘‘ withdrawing his wife from the prying and audacious eye of 
“ the public.”* It is only necessary to observe that this expla- 
nation appears a little too late, and that at the period of these 
events no trace of this pretended madness can be found. On the 
(iontrary, the Princess’s health, which had to contend for many 
years against severe bodily illness and mental grief, appeared to 
he then nearly re-established. This proved a great misfortune 
to Clemence. Her Offerings were the longer ! 

Such was the opinion which I had already formed of this 
question, when I accidentally discovered some new documents 
which bear upon it. I found in the State Paper Office that the 
Court of London maintained at that period at the Court of Paris 
a trusty and secret correspondent, who wrote from day to day 
every thing which seemed worthy of remark. No source could 
possibly be more authentic, or less subject to partiality ; and it 
is therefore with entire confidence as to their good faith, though 
not, perhaps, as to every circumstance which they record, that I 
offer the following extracts, according to their dates: — 

“ Paris, January 16, 1671. 

“ On Tuesday evening, about five o’clock, the Princess of 
Condo being then alone in her chamber, the brother of one of 
the Prince’s footmen, named Duval, entered, and demanded 
“ the payment of some pensions, which she had been accustomed 
“ to allow him without the knowledge of his Highness. Where- 
upon this Princess ordered him to retire, saying that she had 
no more money to give him, having heard that he made a bad 
“ use of it. On this Duval replied, ‘ Then, Madam, give me 
your diamond brooch.’ At which demand she screamed. Then 
“ Duval, struck her three times with a sw^ord in her right breast, 
double locked the door, and escaped to the Luxembourg. 
But a page having heard the groans of the Princess, imme- 

• Desormeaux, vol. iv., pp. 2G6, 267. 
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diately caused her to receive assistance, without which she 
would have bled to death. The wounds are not mortal. The 
Prince, on being informed of this sad news, testified the most 
vehement displeasure, and caused the brother of the villain to 
be arrested ; an4 though very ill with the gout at Chantilly, 
was conveyed here yesterday in a litter to examine him. 
About four o’clock on Wednesday the criminal himself was 
taken in the court of the Luxembourg palace, and was led, 
with his hands tied behind his back, to the Hdtel de Conde 
by the .servants of that House, all holding drawn swords in 
their handti. Nevertheless, this generous Princess, from a 
spirit of piety and charity, has tried to save his life, by pre- 
tending that the outi’age which had been committed upon her 
“ had been <;iily occasioned by her own efforts to separate him 
from one of her pages, against whom he was about to draw 
“ his sword in her ante-chamber. Their Majesties and all the 
Court, who went to visit the Princess, expressed the greatest 
pain at this sinister event.” 

Pari^ January 20, 1671. 

The Bailli of St. Germain des Prds has three times interro- 
gated the criminal Duval ; and as they were about to put him 
to the rack he confessed his crime, ackopwledging that it was 
he who had wounded the Princess. She perseveres in trying 
“ to save his life ; but the Prince is determined he shall die, as 
he says that the consequences might be dangerous if he were 
“ not made an example of.” 

‘‘ Paris, February 6, 1671. 

“ Monsieur le Prince, who Is again at Chantilly, having caused 
“ the King to be told that he would never set his foot in Paris 
while the Princess his wife was there, his Majesty on Wednesday 
“ sent a lettre de cachet to that Princess, desiring her to with- 
draw immediately from the Court and city.” 

Paris, February 13, 1671. 

The King sends Madame la Princesse de Conde to Chateauroux 
“ in Berry for the rest of her days, at which she is inconsolable.” 

“ Paris, February 20, 1671. 

‘‘ Yesterday the Princess of Cond^ left this city for Ch&teauroux 
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in Berry. Before her departure she sent for the CurS of St. Sul- 
pice, >vith whom she held a conversation upon spiritual matters, 
saying to him, < Sir, this is the last time that you will speak 
to me, as I shall never return from the place where the King 
now sends me. But the confession which I now make to you 
‘‘ will proclaim my innocence forever :* — and then she bade him 
farewell.” 

Pnm, February 24, 1671. 

‘‘ The King and the Prince obliged the Princess, before her 
“ departure for Chateauroux, to give up to her son all her pro- 
perty, which consists of upwards of a hundred thousand crowns 
of income free from debts, this Princess not having been able to 
reserve for herself anything but a very moderate pension, of 
which she three times repeated that she should not long have 
the use, as she was then treading the path to the grave. She 
swooned away in the arms of the Duke, her son, in bidding 
“ him adieu.” 

No resource was lefVto the Princess. Her father, her mother, 
lier brotlier were dead, and her son had forsaken her : there 
was no kindred lefl for CIcmence. It was thus that she had to 
pass tliat same river €x)ire as a prisoner, which she had twice in 
her youth crossed in arms for the service of her husband I It was 
thus that she was again to see the hills which encircle MoAt- 
rond 1 It was thus that a fintastic turn of fortune gave her. for 
lier prison that same dungeon of Chateauroux which of 

Austria had already assigned for her in her letter to Chantilly 
twenty years before 1 She had now to enter that l^ing tomb. 

She has been detained a long time in close confid^ent,” says 
Mademoiselle, and now she is only allowed the liberty of 
walking up and down in the court, always guarded by persons 
placed about her by the Prince.”* The ancient castle in which 
she was confined was built in 940 by Raoul Le Large^*' that 
is, the Generous — and gives its name to the town of Chateauroux. 
It still exists iti these days — perched upon a hill from which its 
“ towers command the course of the Ind're.”f Prom the sum- 
mit of that Donjon, from the depth of those gloomy casements, 

* Memoii's of Montpensier, vol* vi.; p. 238. 
t McinoiTSofaTourist(M.Beyle),Yol. i.,p. 317. wussels edition, 1838. 
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the eyes of Clemence (for her eyes alone still retained their 
liberty) must often have sadly contemplated tlie open countiy 
which surrounds the town, or still further perceived^ perhaps, 
without being able to enjoy, “ the most lovely scenes of meadows 

and islets formed by the windings of the Indre and planted 
‘‘ with the finest trees What smothered sighs I what unavail- 
ing regrets during these long years ! how many prayers heard by 
God alone! 

Let us say one word before w4 conclude upon the two domestics 
whose qur.rrel forinetl the pretext of her misfortunes. Babutin 
escaped to Germany, where later he made his fortune by marry- 
ing a Princess of Hohenzollern. Duval was conciemned to the 
galleys, and he was conveyed in chains to Marseilles with the 
otlier prisoners, j; 

Let us add also, that the former adviser of the Princess during 
the civil wars, the faithful Lehet, died in July of this same year. 
In losing him, Clemence lost, probably, her last remaining sup- 
port. 

• George Sand, Valentine, vol. i., p. 87. 

t Letters of Madame de Sfevignd, of April 10, 1671; and another by 
Dr. Gay Patin, of the 18th of March (or probably rather of the 18th of 
February), of the same year. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Visit of Louis XIV. at Chantilly-Tragic fate of Vatel— Cond^ takes part 
in the campaign of Holland— His Nephew the Duke de Longueville 
killed — Condd himself wounded — H^ returns to France — His campaign 
in 1674 against the Prince of Orange— Battle of Seneff— Cond^ commands 
on the Rhine after the death of Turenne — His final retirement at Chantilly 
— His affection for his Son — His taste for gardening— Embellishment of 
Chantilly — Illness of his Daughter-in-law, the Duchess dc Bourbon— 
Condd hastens to rejoin her at Fontainebleau— His own illness and deatli 
— His last injunction with respect to the Princess— She dies in Prison 
eight years after him— Her Gnrve rifled in 1793— Conclntion. 

Ojvly a few weeks after the catastrophe of which we have been 
speaking, the Chflteau de Chantilly resounded with flutes and re- 
joicings. Louis XIV. had deigned to go and visit his cousin. 
He was received with magnificence joined with good taste ; and 
Monsieur le Due, who had a great talent for decorations and 
pastimes, surpassed liimself upon this occasion. But the joy was 
troubled by a fatal accident — ^the death of Vatel, Maltre.^Hotel 
to the Prince. Here is the account given of it by MaiAie de 
Sdvigne ; — “ The King arrived at Chantilly on Thursday even- 
ing ; the promenade, and the collation served in spots carpeted 
with jonquils^all this went off perfectly. They supped : there 
« were several tables at which the roast was wanting, in conse- 
quence of more dinners being required than had been expected. 
This had a great effect upon Vatel. He exclaimed several 
“ times, ‘ My honour is gone 1 Here is an affront which I cannot 
“ bear !* He said to Gourville, ‘ My head swims ; for twelve 
nights I have not slept ; pray assist me in giving the orders.' 
Gourville consoled him as well as he could. The roast which 
** had been wanting, not at the King's table, but at the twenty- 
fifth, was always recurring to his thoughts. Gourville informed 
Monsieur le Prince of his state of mind. Monsieur le Prince 
« went as fiir as VatePs own chamber, and said to him, ‘ Vatel, 
“ all is going on well : nothing could be finer than the King’s 
supper.’ ‘ Monseigneur ' replied he, ‘ your kindness over- 
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powers me. I know that the roast was wanting at two of the 
<< tables.* ^ Not at all,’ said the Prince ; ^ all is going on per- 
fectly well ; do not distress yourself.* Midnight comes. The 
‘‘ fireworks did not succeed ; they are covered by a cloud ; they 
** cost sixteen thousand francs. At four o’clock in the morning 
“ Vatel goes about everywhere.; he finds every one asleep ; he 
meets a little boy who is bringing two loads of sea-fish ; he 
‘‘ inquires of him, ‘ Is this all ?* ‘ Yes, sir,* replied the other, 
not knowing that Vatel had sent to all the sea-port towns. 
“ Vatel waits some lime; the other purveyors do not come; 

he becomes wildly excited ; he thinks that there will be no 
“ farther ‘supply ; he finds Gourville, and says to him, ‘ Sir, I 
shall never survive this affront.* Gourville laughs at him. 
<< Vatel goes up to his room, places his sword against the door, 
and runs it through his heart ; but it was only at the third 
stroke, for he gave himself two which were not mortal ; he 
falls to the ground dead. The sea-hsh, however, arrives from 
“ all sides ; Vatel is wanted to distribute it ; they go to his 
“ room ; they knock ; they break open the door ; they find him 
“ bathed in his own blood ; they rush to the Prince, who is in 

despair He mentions it mournfully to the King ; they 

say it is to be attributed to too high a sense of honour, accord* 
ing to his views ; they applaud his character ; some praise 
“ and otliers blame his courage.” * 

Wherever the King passed on this journey he was received 
with enthusiasm : illuminations at all the windows, and salutes 
of guns. Times were much changed since the Fronde. At 
Vitry, for example, the inhabitants tore from the church where 
his Majesty w'as to hear Mass, the tomb of one of their Governors 
M'ho had taken part with the League. They did not choose that 
the King should see in their church the epitaph and name of a 
rebel ! t 

The following year Louis XIV. declared war against Holland, 
without deigning to explain his motive. In truth, there was no 
other than his own ambition. He took the field himself, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men. With him marched Condd 

* Letters of Madame de Sd^gnd, of April 26, 1671. See also Goarville^ 
Memoirs* vol. ii., p. 119. 
t Historical Fragments by Kacine. 
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and Turenne. The Prince had been consulted upon this expe- 
dition : he considered the passage of the rivers to be the greatest 
obstacle. Ilis reply at this time to a visionary who offered to 
teach him the secret of making gold is well known. ‘‘My 
“ friend,*’ said he, “ I thank you; but if you know of any 
“ invention for making us cross the Issel without our being 
“ knocked on the head, you would give me great pleasure, for 
“ I know of none ! ” * 

The French army, however, undertook four sieges at a time : 
those of Wesel, Orsoy, Eheinberg, and Burick. Monsieur le 
Prince was intrusted with the conduct of the former. Having 
first made himself master of every important post around the 
town, several ladies of rank, alarmed at the consequences of a 
general assault, sent to ask the Prince for a passport to retire 
into Holland ; but Conde answered them harshly, that he should 
take care not to deprive himself of the greatest ornaments in his 
expected triumph. In fact we are assured that the fears and the 
cries of those ladies, on finding themselves shut up in the town, 
contributed greatly towards the capitulation of the garrison three 
days after. The other three besieged places having surrendered, 
Louis XIV. gave up the passive of the Issel, which was defended 
by the Prince of Orange, and determined upon attempting the 
passage of the Rhine. This project was crowned with the most 
complete success. Conde exhibited, as usual, the highest degree 
of ability and courage. “ The Prince is represented to us,’* says 
Madame de Sevigne, “ as he sat in his boat, giving his orders 
“ with that God-like valour and coolness which we know him to 
“ possess.” t But this day, though brilliant, was unfortunate for 
him. His left wrist was shattered by a musket-ball, and he had 
the grief of seeing perish by his side his nephew, the young 
Duke de Longueville, the last hope of that illustrious family. 
Suffering at the same time from bodily pain and mental anguish, 
Cond($ let himself be lifted from his horse into a barn ; and had 
the body of Longueville placed beside him, covered with a cloak. 
He thought of the grief of his sister at the loss of an only son, 
aged only twenty-one years ; and his affliction was still further 
increased, when, on that very same evening, he saw arrive an 

* Letters of Madame de S£vigndy of April 27, 1672. 
t Letter of June 17, 1672. 
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envoy from Poland, who came to offer the Crown of that king- 
dom to the young Duke — a striking instance how close together 
may be the pinnacle and the precipice of all human hopes I ♦ 

The Prince's wound prevented his taking any further part in 
this campaign. He was carried first to Emmerick, and from 
thence to Utrecht, to a£sist the King with his counsels. As soon 
as he could bear the .-'ovement of a coach, he set off to Chan- 
tilly, travelling only by easy stages ; but by degrees, with time 
and repose, his wound was cured. 

It is well known how, on the verge of its ruin, Holland was 
saved by the haughtiness of Louis XIV. in refusing all proposals 
for peace, by Lis impatience to return toJVersailles in the midst 
of tiie campaign, but above all by the heroic firmness of the 
young Prince of Orange.— The following year the King set on 
foot three aimies, and confided to Conde the command of the 
one destined to contend with the Dutch and their new chief, the 
worthy he ir of the Nassaus. The immoderate ambition of Louis 
XIV. had already, however, raised up against him some new 
enemies. Tlie Emperor and the King of Spain declared war 
against him. Condd was obliged to abandon his conquests, and 
return to the French frontier; while the Prince of Orange, 
quitting his morasses and entering the Low Countries, joined his 
troops to those of the Count de Monterey, the Spanish Governor. 

In 1674, Conde commanded once more upon the Flemish 
frontier, lie encamped upon the heights of Pidton, two leagues 
from Charleroy, with an army of forty-five thousand men. When 
joined to the Spaniards, the Prince of Orange had nearly sixty 
thousand. He went to reconnaitre the position taken by Condd ; 
and thinking it unassailable, he resolved to move towards Le 
Quesnoy. To accomplish this object he marched from Seneff on 
the 11th of August, at the earliest dawn of day, leaving, by this 
movement, his fiank exposed to the French army. The con- 
queror of Kocroy was not the man to leave such a fault unpunished. 
“We have only to attack them to beat them,” cried he, laugh- 
ing.t Accordingly, dividing his cavalry into three squadrons, 
and placing himself at the h^ of the first, he fell upon the van- 
guard of the enemy with a tremendous shock, and with the most 

* Historical Essay by Louis Joseph, Prince of Conde. 
t Gourville, Memoirs, vw. ii., p. 175. 
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complete success. The vanguard, beset on all sides, sc ught refuge 
in the centre of their army, which had taken up its position on a 
hill close to the village of SenefF, defended by orchards and hedges, 
as well as by the declivity of the ground. Two attacks on the 
part of the French &.iled before such obstacles. , More and more 
inflamed, Cond6 ordered M. de Fourille, one of his Generals, to 
make a third attack. “ Monseigneur,” said this officer, “ 1 will 
go eveiy where your Highness commands ; but I must repre- 
sent to you that the position of the enemy is such that it cannot 
“ be forced without great bloodshed.” “ I well see,” replied the 
Prince fiercely, “ that you like better to reason than to fight ; 

but it is obedience that I ask of you, and not advice.” The 
bi^ve Fourille, stung to the quick by this unjust reproach, added 
not another word, but marched headforemost towards the enemy, 
as if to wash out this stain with his own blood. He did indeed 
receive soon after a mortal wound.* A crowd of officers and 
soldiers fell around him. However, by dint of valour and sacri- 
fice of life, the troops reached the summit of the hill, and Mon- 
sieur le Prince entered victoriously the formidable position of 
the enemy. 

The enemy had however retreated in good order to the village 
of Faith. There the Prince of Orange called all his troops to- 
gether, and ranged them in order of battle, in a position still 
stronger than the last, defended by gardens, hedges,’ ditches, and 
marshes. Condt^ might and ought to have been contented with 
his first triumphs : a new one could only be achieved by making 
immense sacrifices. Without allowing himself to be discouraged 
by these considerations, he gave the signal for attack ; and the 
French charged with the same vigour as though they had not yet 
fought. Several times they succeeded iq breaking through the 
enemy ; several times they were themselves repulsed. As fast as 
one battalion gave way, another took its place ; blood flowed on 
every side ; every one did his duty, with the exception of two 
battalions of Swiss, which, scared at the slaughter, refused to 
proceed any further. The chie& of the opposite army gave a 
like example of the most brilliant valour. The Prince of Orange 
remained calm and serene during six hours in the midst of the 
fight ; he had several horses killed under him, and was also several 
* Desormeaux, vol. iv., p. 398. 
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times on the point of being taken. On the other hand, the 
Prince of Condo had two iiorses killed under him ; and on the 
second of these occasions was flung with great violence into a 
fosse. His son, the Duke d’Enghien, who fought at his side, 
threw hinntelf before him, and assisted him in rising, bruised and 
bleeding, from his fal\ He himself was wounded while in the 
discharge of this sacreu duly, and in saving the life of a father 
who passionately loved nim. 

Night, however, came ; but produced no pause. The conflict 
continued by moonlight. By eleven o’clock, however, the moon 
herself iiad disappeared, and darkness separated the combatants. 
At that time the enemy were still in possession of the post they 
had occupied, but the ground was strewed with twenty-seven 
thousand corpses 1 Condt$, notwit listanding his weakness ‘of 
health, had been seventeen hours on horseback. While lying 
upon a cloak, at the corner of a hedge, and in the midst of the 
<lead and dying, he gave his ordei*s for recommencing the conflict 
at the break of day. But the soldiers on both sides were equally 
discouraged by their immense losses. The enemy commenced a 
retreat befor e sunrise. On the other hand the greater part of 
the French divisions dispersed at the sound of this retreat ; and 
thus it may be said that both armies fled at the same time. 
Conde hereupon only thouglit of rallying and recalling his troops. 
Towards nine o’clock in the morning he re-entered his camp at 
Fietori. I met him,” says Gourville, “a league from the 
“ camp, returning in his open carriage. He could hardly speak 

from cxliaustion ; but yet he did not omit telling me, that if 
“ the Swiss would have pushed on, he should have succeeded 
“ in defeating the whole array of the enemy.” ♦ 

Such was the battle of Seneff, of which each party claimed 
the victory ; for which the Te Deum was chaunted at Brussels 
and Madrid, no less tlian at Paris. It was no doubt very glori- 
ous for William of Nassau, who had scarcely attained his twenty- 
fourtii year, to have balanced even for a moment the former 
renowm of Monsieur le Prince ; and allowing for the dispropor- 
tion between Condo and Fuentes, it might be said that the 
Prince of Orange di<l nearly as much at Seneff against Condo, 
as Cond^ had himself done in his youth at Bocroy. Condo ge- 
* Gourville, Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 179. 
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nerously took pleasure in doing full justice to his adversary, say- 
ing that the Prince of Orange had everywhere behaved himself 
like an experienced captain ; but that he had exposed his own 
person too much. The French, however, could display as war- 
rants and proofs of their victory at Seneff a hundred standards, 
and nearly five thousand prisoners. These latter were treated 
vritli great consideration by Monsieur le Prince. He set -free 
some of the officers on parole, and sent the others to ll'.einis, 
where they were loaded with honours and attentions. It is re- 
lated of one of tliem, the Count de Staremberg, that he took it 
into his head, at a great feast, to drink the liealth of the Prince 
of Orange. “ He is t man of honoi^’*,” added he, “ on whom I 
“ shall rely all my life : he had promised me that I should drink 
“ Champagne in Champagne, and you see that he has kept his 
‘‘ word ! ” ♦ 

The King was not satisfied at seeing Conde, witliout any de- 
cisive result, so careless and lavish in shedding the blood of his 
soldiers. However, on his return his Majesty liim a recep- 
tion full of kindness and grace. lie went to meet him as far. as 
the great staircase at Versailles ; the Prince, who had nearly 
lost the use of his limbs from gout, was ascending it very slowly : 
“ Sire,’* exclaimed he from a distance, “ I crave your Majesty's 

pardon if I keep you waiting.” — “ My cousin,” replied Louis 
XIV., “ do not hurry yourself ; when one is so laden with laurels, 
“ one can hardly walk so fiist ! ” f 

At the comm jncoment of the campaign of 1675, Conde once 
more undertook tlie command in Flanders. But the death of 
Turenne, killed in the lines of Siollhofeii at the very moment he 
seemed on the point of attaining a great victory, lowered tlie 
hopes of France, and emboldened her enemies to pass the Rhine. 
The King ordered Condd to go and take the place of his former 
rival, by putting himself at the head of the army in Alsace. This 
laborious task hardly suited Ids decaying health. “ I own to you,” 
wrote tlie Prince to the Marquis de Louvois, “ that I consider 
‘‘ myself very little fit to serve his Majesty well in the post to 
“ which he has destined me. It is a country of great toil ; 

• Dcsormeaux, vol. iv. p. 415. Gourville attributes this jest to the 
Count of Waldeck. ^Memoirs, ‘vol. ii., p. 181.) 

f Menagiana, vol. li., p. 283. 
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and my health is so unccitaiu, tliat I much dread its failing 
“ me, particularly if the cold sets in before the end of the 
“ autumn. You know that I warned you of this before I set out. 
“ However, I shall obey.” He f )und on his arrival the army of 
Alsace already much onfeebleii and disorganised, and tlie division 
commanded by Mars! il de Crequv already beaten at Oonsar- 
bruck. Besides, Tureiiiie's plan for this campaign had perished 
with him. “ How luuvh I wish,” said Conde to one of his 
officers, that 1 couhl have conversed only two hours with the 
“ ghost of Monsieur oe Turenne — so as to bo able to follow the 
scope (if his idea- If v:i\ ni'cossary to limit himsolf only 
to p'.cv(.i)i.iig firfiier inisfun. les. Jdoiisieur le Prince obliged 
the enemy to raise the si>ire of TTa‘vuenaii ; and although he 
(Hint niied always to act upon defensive, his well-devised 
maii'cuvrcs forced fliein at the <-iid iiionllis to rccross the 

Phi no. 

It was with > Ids campaign that iho great Conde terminated his 
militorv « inirr. ITo felt that there arc circumstances in which 
bodliy rtrongih is t' * le.s.'j necessary than mental ludivity ; and he 
fen red, . .th (jiae reiison, to compromise in I he end both the good 
.»f tilt Stitf.', tOid t!i(' reputiithm which thirty-five years of exploits 
j::,d d for liii;:, \V"heo jliercforo in ilic following campaign 

f King oiTerod Iiim the command of the anny of Alsace, 

( onde. eritrei'tcd his IMajesty to intrust it to his son, pn^mising that 
.>(' Vtould f()]low iliui to the wars, aiidie'-ist liini everywhere by his 
counsels, l oins XIV. would not listen to this arrengement, and 
Conde Jicicu]) u retired to C'haiitilh . Tlie Prince's panegyrists 
attribute tin's refusal to the mean je alousy of Louvois ; but would 
it not be p(aiia])s more just to acknowledge that the Duke 
d’Enghieii had not inherited his father’s ^lents? Here is what 
the Duke dc 8t. Simon says on this subject^ a long time after : — » 
“ Monsieur le Prince was never able to makts his son understand 
the first elements of thf^ great art of war. He made this 
‘‘ teaching for a long time^ the princnpal object of Ids care and 
‘‘ study. The son tried to do tlie same, but was never able to.- 
“ acquire the least aptitude for any portion of the art of war," 
although his father hid nothing from him, and w^as constantly 
** expliiinlng all that relates to it, at the head of his army. 

* liCtter of Madame de Sevignd, of August 20, 1675. 
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This plan of instruction succeeded no better than the others 
“ had done.*** 

The public saw with regret the two heroes of the Fronde dis- 
appear from active life nearly at the same tkne : We have 
nothing but reverses,” said they, since Turenne has been at 
“ St, Denis, and Condd at Chantilly.’* But victory was soon 
restored to the French standard by a pupil — we might add, a 
rival in fame — of Conde, the Marechal de Luxembourg, known 
formerly by the title of Count dc^ Boutteville. 

Conde’s son and his friends often pressed him during his retreat 
at Chantilly to write the history of his campaigns ; but he always 
refused. He did not wish to boast of his victories, and he always 
candidly acknowledged his reverses. “ This man,” sa/s La 
Bruyore, “ so full of glory and of modesty, has been heard to say 
“ ‘ I ran away,’ with the same grace as he said ‘ We beat them.’ ” 
Being himself simple, he disliked ostentation in others. One 4^^ 
tliat the Duke de Candale, who was at his house, affected never to 
speak of his own father, the Duke d’Epernon, without adding the 
word Monsieur — the Prince, whose patience was tired out, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Monsieur my master of the horse, tell Monsieur my 
coachman to harness Messieurs my horses to my carriage !” 
Cond«5’s greatest pleasure in his declining years was to embel- 
lish the retreat wdiich he had chosen for himself. Long after- 
wards, traces of the hero who directed them were to Tie found 
amongst the ornaments of Chantilly. “ His natural taste for gar- 
“ deniiig,” says his great grandson, “ found here rather more 
“ scope for its indulgence than wlien he was cultivating pinks 
“ ill his prison at Vincennes I ” t The beauty and symmetry 
of the Grand and Petit Chateau; the groves, the bowers, 
the walks, the parterres ; those stately statues ; that canal 
which Cohde amused liimsclf in excavating ; that prodigious 
number of fountains which were heard night and day, and which 
were ever refi*eshiug the air ; that immense forest, so well laid 
out in avenues and lines, — such is the description given us of 
Chantilly before the llevolution.t Since then, the greater 
number of tliese wonders of art have disappeared. But nature 

* Memoirs of St. Simon, vol. vii., p. 124, cd. 1829. 
t Historical Essay by Louis Josc^, Prince of Conde, p. 205, ed. 1807. 

Desormeanx, vol. iv., p. 45.5. The works of tlie canal cost upwards of 
40,000 livret yearly. GouiTille, vol. ii., p. 1 3G. 
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does not yidld so readily to the violence of man, and knows how 
to repair his ravages. Not long ago (in September 1841) I 
could still find scope to admire the wild recesses of that un- 
pruned forest, those limpid and gushing streams, those light- 
green Arbele poplars which have taken root amidst the ruins 
of the Grand Ch&teav and which now surround it with their 
quivering sliade ; those mossy paths, and those hawthorn bowers ; 
tliat Petit Chateau yet standing, and yet filled with souvenirs 
of C'*nde ; those garc' jns restoibd with care, and where the most 
beautiful orange-trees, the most brilliant flowers are once more 
shedding ^^eir fragrance. 

The Duke d'Enghlcn, son of the great Condd, hod the most 
exqidsite taste for ornamenting Chantilly, and contributed much 
towards it, both during the life and after the death of his father. 
It was he built the gallery in the Petit ChiUeau, He 
did not choose to omit in the pictures, which by his orders were 
painted in it, representing the history of his father, any of the 
great actions which Conde liad performed at the head of the 
Spanish armies. On the otiier hand, he would not venture to 
expose to the eyes of all France the exploits which had been 
directed against lierself. The painter could not find any means 
for reconciling the wishes of the Duke with his scruples. 
Enghien^himself supplied a very happy device for this object. 
Tlie Muse of History is represented as tearing with indigna- 
tion, and flinging far from her, the leaves of a book which she 
liolds in her hands. On these leaves are written, — “ The Relief 
“ of Cambray, — The Relief of Valenciennes, — The Retreat from 
“before Arras:" — wdiile in the centre of the picture Condo 
is seen to stand, using all his efforts to impose silence on Fame, 
who with a trumpet in her hand persists in publishing his other 
exploits against France.* Tiiis interesting picture still exists at* 
Chantilly. 

On another occasion Enghien, after the death of his father, 
entertained the idea of engraving before the portal an inscription 
upon his victories. Though very penurious, he promised a re- 
ward of a thousand crowns to the poet who should compose the 
best inscription. Here is one presented by a Gascon 


* De&onneaiix, vol. iv., p. 623. 
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“ Pour c^6brer taut de vertus, 

** Tant de hauls fails, el taut de gloire, 

^ Mille dcus ! Rien que mille ^cus ! 

^ « Ce xfest pas un sou par victoire T* 

The promised sum was paid to the Gascon, but his verses were 
not employed. 

The great Condd in his retreat loved and cultivated the society 
of men of letters. Several amongst them became his intimate 
friends. Even with these, however, he did not often restrain 
his sudden bursts of vivacity. One day that a poet of very 
moderate talents had come to bring him an epitaph on Moli^re, 
he could not refrain exclaiming — Faith, my friend, I had much 
“ rather that Molidre should have brought me yours !*' This 
answer has been quoted as a proof of wit,* but it appears to me 
to be only a proof of harshness. 

Another occupation in which Condd took pleasure in his re- 
tirement was to form the mind of his grandson, the young Duke 
de Bourbon. The latter wanted neither sense, bravery, nor a 
taste for gallantry ; he might be worth listening to, but he was 
hideous to look at. According to Madame de Caylus, His &ce 
“ was more like that of a gnome than that of a man.”f Accord- 
ing to the Duke de St. Simon, “ All the children*Of the Duke 
** d’Enghien were nearly dwarfs. Monsieur le-Duc d’Enghien 
and Madame la Ducliesse were short, 6ut of no unusual 
‘‘ diminutiveness ; and Monsieur le Prince, the hero, who was 
“ tall, used to say, pleasantly, that if his race thus continued to 
“ dwindle, it would at last come to nothing 

Condti extended his paternal care to the young Princes of 
Conti, ’and De la Eoche-sur-Yon, his nephews and wards* In 
1680 he was present at the marriage of the former to Mademoi- 
.selle de Blois, an illegitimate daughter of Louis XIV. Up 
to this time he had always preserved the ancient fashion of 
mustachios and a chin-tuft* He dispensed with them on the 
occasion of this marriage. “ I will tell you,” says Madame de 
Sdvigne, a great piece of news — it is that Monsieur le Prince 
“ was shaved yesterday. This is no mere rumour or gossip, it is 

* Historical Essay by Louis Joseph, Prince of Conde, p. 207, ed. 1807. 
t See a note attached to the Letters of Madame de Sdvignd, vol. vi., 
p. 392. ed. 1806. 

i Memoirs of St. Simon, vol. iii., p. 3, ed. 1829. 
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** a fact ; all the Court witnessed it ; and Madame de Langeron, 
choosing hertihie when he had his paws folded like a lion, 
“ made him put on a justaucorps with diamond buttons. A 
“ valet, also taking advantage of his patience, curled his hair, 
“ powdered it, and at last reduced him into being only the best- 
looking man at Court, and with a hea 1 of hair that puts 
all wigs out of competition. This was the prodigy of the 

wedding Madame de Langeron is the soul of dress at 

“ the Hfitelde Condt? !*** 

Another marriage of the same kind took place in 1685. The 
young Duke de Bourbon married Mademoiselle de Nantes, daugh- 
ter of Louis XI V*. and of Madame de Montespan. Condti had 
accepted witli eagerness the otfers w^hich had been marie to him for 
this alliance by Louis XIV. He honoured his King,” says his 
panegyrist, “ as the emblem of his God upon earth.”t The em- 
bloin did not sliow itself ungrateful. Louis XIV. granted to the 
Diikr? de Bourbon the reversion of the Governmenl of Burgundy, 
and also of the employment of Grand Master; and “finally 
“ Conde’s most anxious wishes were accomplished when the King 
“ \vi‘iit to visit him at Chantilly with all his Court.”^ 

From his infancy up to the sixty -fourth year of his age. Mon- 
sieur Je Prince had lived in entire forgetfulness of all the duties of 
ro]igion.§ He was never seen near the altar. He took pleasure 
ill scofliiig at the most sacred mysteries ; and in Holland he had 
wisiied to take the atheist Splnosa into his service. The example 
of the Ducliess de Longueville, who in 1679 crowned twenty-seven 
years of repentance by a truly Christian and holy death, aimed 
the first blow at his incredulity. He was still more shaken by 
the conversioii of his friend and relation, the Princess Palatine, 
who had herself said that the greatest of all miracles would be 
her conversion to Christianity. Struck by these examples, the 
Prince sought enlightenment in the society of such men as 
Nicole, Bourdaloue, and Bossuet. At length, in 1685, he openly 
ranked himself amongst the faithful. This conversion of the 
hero, which had been long wished for, but long since despaired 

* Madame de Sdvigu6’s Letter, January 17, 1680, 
t Desormeaux, vol. iv., p. 473. 
t Jh. 

§ These are the words used by his great grandson. (Historical EssaVf 
p. 209, ed. 1807.) p o 
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Ilofy was a thunderbolt to unbelievers. Voltaire’s writings show 
how much he was exasperated by it : he hastens to declare, though 
^^ithout the smallest proof, that the Frihce’s .mind had grown 
w'eak like his body, and nothing was left of the Great Conde 
during the last two years of his life.”* Thus intolerant is 
impiety ! 

The following year, in the month of December, Cond4 was at 
Chantilly, when he learnt that the Duchess de Bourbon had 
fallen dangerously ill at Fontainebleau of the small-pox. ' Not- 
withstanding his very uncertain health, he caused himself to be 
lifted into his coach, and set off instantly to Fontainebleau. 
He met on the road the Duke de Bourbon and his sister, whom 
the King had sent to Paris, so that they should not be exposed to 
the contagion. They were alarmed at seeing Monsieur Ic Prince 
look so pale and ill, and tried to persuade him to turn back, 
but they could not prevail. Having arrived at Fontainebleau, 
the fatigue of the journey, tliat of causing himself every day to 
be carried to see his grand-daughter, the unwholesome atmos- 
phere, and his own anxiety, soon completed the ruin of his 
hcaltli. The effort which he made one day to go and meet the 
King, and prevent his entering the sick chamber, caused him to 
fall down in a swoon. He was carried to his chamber, which he 
never left again. 

At the first news of his illness Gourville had hastened to his 
bed-side. He found that Monsieur le Prince had a great desire 
to return to Paris. Gourville therefore took steps to have him 
carried thither in a sedan-chair ; but his illness having increased, 
his physicians were of opinion that he could not recover. Conde 
himself felt tliis. “ I see,** exclaimed he, “ that I am about 
to make a longer journey than I had thought.”f “ Then,*’ 
says the faithful Gourville, “ he ordered me to despatch a courier 
to Paris for Father Deschamps, a Jesuit. lie also caused a 
“ very touching letter to be written to the King in favour of 
“ the 1‘riiiee of Conti, who was still in disgrace. After which 
‘‘ he doisired me to draw up a will, by which he directed that the 
sum of fifty thousand crowns should be given for distribution 
“ in those places where he had caused the greatest havoc during 

• Vpltaire, Siccle de Louis XIV,, chap. xii. 
t Madame de SeviguiTs Letter, December 15, 1686. 
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the civil wars — his legacy being designed to maintain the poor 
and the sick ; and in a few words he declared what he should 
do for his servants, and for me, to whom he wished to leave 
fifty thousand crowns, adding kindly that he could never fully 
repay my services. I made no answer, and went immediately 
to have the will drawn up by his secretary and his notary witli 
all possible despatch. Ills Highne^ having had it read to him, 
and not having found my name mentioned in it, glanced at me 
with his sparkling eyes, as if die were angry, and desired me to 
have the fifty thousand crowns added, of which he had spoken 
to me. But J thanked him very humbly, reminding him that 
there was no time to be lost, and begging him to affix his sig- 
“ nature — which he did.”* 

Father Deschamps not having yet arrived, Condd confessed 
himself to another Jesuit. He then received the Sacrament, 
displaying much piety, repentance, ana resignation. He had,” 
says Bossuet, “ tlie Psalms alwaj's on his lips, and faith always 
in his heart.” His room was filled with his officers and ser* 
vants on thcdr knees, and resounded with their groans and sighs. 
Soon after, tlie Duke d’Enghien arrived. Condc still had suffi* 
cient strength left to converse with this son, whom he had always 
tenderly loved. When Enghien had in some measure recovered 
Ills composure, he announced to the Prince that the King, out 
of regard for him, had pardoned the Prince of Conti. The half- 
closed eyes of the dying man brightened at this announcement, 
lie replied to his son, that he could not have told him any news 
which was more agreeable to him, and he then dictated a few 
lines of thanks to his Majesty ; after which he took leave, with 
tenderness but firmness, of the Duke, the Duchess, and all his 
household. At length he expired at seven o’clock in the evening, 
on the 11th of December, 1686. 

1 have found some further details in an unpublished letter of 
the English Ambassador at Paris : — “ The King sent to know 
how the Prince did since his last fit. When the gentleman 
“ charged w ith this message entered the room, the Prince was 
already speechless ; he however took the gentleman by the 
hand, and laid it upon his heart, to mark tliat he thanked the 


• Gourville, Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. 236 — 238. 
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King for his inquiry. No one ever died with less concern ; 
and he preserved his senses to the last minute.” * 

The funeral oration on Monsieur le Prince was pronounced 
at Notre Dame by the illustrious Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 
It is, perhaps, the masterpiece of that great writer. Condci’s 
body was carried, as he had wished, to the church of Vallery, four 
leagues from Sens, to be buried by the side of his parents and 
ancestors. His heart was deposited in the Jesuits’ church .in 
tlie Rue St. Antoine, at Paris. , In carrying to the same 

“ place,” says Ins great grandson, the heart of my uncle, the 

“ Count de Clermont, I had an opportunity of seeing all the 
“ hearts of our ancestors, which are deposited there, enclosed 
in silver-gilt cases ; and I remarked (as did also those who 
“ accompanied me) that the heart of the Great Conde was nearly 
“ double the size of all the others.” t 

Some years previous to the death of Condd he had written a 
letter to the King, which was to be given to him after that event. 
This letter, which he had confided to the care of Gourville, was 
accordingly delivered by him to his Majesty. It contained 
general recommendations of his family, and of Gourville him^ 
self, to the King’s kindness, for their good and loyal services'^' 
and it entreated the King never to allow the Princess to leave 
her prison at Chfttcauroux. | The justice of the Monarch 
yielded to the prayer of the hero. On the otlier hand the Duke 
d’Enghien, now become Prince of Conde, and in the enjoyment 
of the gi’cat estates of the House of Brezo, which he must otherwise 
have restored to his mother, never protested against this sentence. 
The unlia[)py Clcmcnce, therefore, remained in her prison. We 
find no details, no account of her last years ; we know only that 
she died in April, and that she was buried in the church 

of St. Martin, at Chateauroux. I caused a letter to be written 
with the view of obtaining from that town the inscription on her 
tomb ; but the answer which I received in April, 1839, was as 
follows : — “ The church of St; Martin Avas sold as national pro- 

* Earl of Arran’s Despatch. Dicemhor 14, ICSG; MS., State Paper Office* 
t Essay by Louis Joseph, Prince of Condc\ p. 219, ed. 1807. 

I Gourville, Memoirs, vcl. ii., p. 2C0. Mademoiselle regards this letter, 
vk'ith reason, us a blot upon the memory of Conde'. ** I comd have wished 
that he had not begged the King always to detain his wife at Chateauroux : 
“ 1 regretted it extremely.” 
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perty. Some time after (no doubt, I conceive, in 1793), 
« some ruffians forced open the chapel in which was the tomb 
of the Princess of Conde, carried off the leaden coffin, and 
scattered the remains. The proprietor of the churcli,” adds 
my correspondent, sold, at Orleans, the marble tablet on which 
<< was the inscription for which you ask me. 1 have made re- 
searches at the library of the town, and among the archives of 
the Prefecture^ for a copy of this inscription, but I could dis- 
‘‘ cover nothing of lae kind.'* 

Such was the life, and such the death, of Louis de Bourbon 
and Clainj Ch'inence de Maill4, Prince and Princess of Condd. 
If 1 have no\/, as I hope, faithfully related their actions, I need 
not attempt to describe their characters — it is henceforth the 
reader’s part to judge them. 
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THE FOLLOWING LETTERS ARE PRINTED FROM THE OIII- 
GINALS IN THE POSSESSION OP THE AUTHOR. 


Letire du Prince de C<md4 a em Beau-frbre U Due dc 
Lo7igueville» 

k Valtery, ce 23 Juin, 1660. 

Monsieur, — J’ai requ une lettre de CaiUet par laquelle il me 
mande que M. le Cardinal lul ayoit dit que le Roi partiroit le 
14 ; qu*il seroit proa de vingt jours k aller il Poitiers, et que de 
Poitiers il iroit k Blois par le droit chemin. C’est tout ce qu*il 
me mande, et qu’il ne me d^pSchera d’expres qu’apr^s que la 
Cour sera a Bordeaux. Conime je vous crois it cette heure ik. 
Paris, vous en pourroz savoir davantage, vd m^me que mon 
frore y est. Ainsi c’est it vous it regler notre depart ; jo suis 
tout prdt pour cela, et je me trouverai il Orleans le jour que 
vous me le manderez. Je vous supplie done apr^ que vous 
aurez vu les gens qui vous en pourront eclaircir, de me inander 
le jour qu’il faudra que je m’y trouve ; et je n’y manquerai pas. 
Je vous laisse le soin de tout cela, et suis, 

Monsieur, 

Votre tres*humble et tr^-affectionne 

Frere et Serviteur, 

Louis be Bourbon. 


Letire de la Princesse de Cmdi a son Phre, le MarSchal Due 
de BrezS, 

Ce 18 Jnillet, 1641. 

Monsieur, mon trIcs-cber P^re, — J’ai re^u un extreme 
doplaisir de u’avoir point eu I’honneur de vous dire adieu. J’ai 
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demeure chez vous jusques k dix heures du soir pour recevoir ce 
contentement-la, avec celui de vous assurer que je ne desire rien 
au inonde comme de vous pouvoir temoigner par mes tr^- 
liumbles ser\'ices combi^ je vous honore et de quelle sorte je 
vous respecterai toute mPvie, comme le doit, 

Monsieur, 

Votre tr^-humble et tr^s-affectionn^ 

Fille et Servai\te, 

DK MaIIXK. 
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COMMENTARIES OP NAPOLEO%ON SOME OP THE 
CAMPAIGNS OP CONDE. 


Among tlie Melanges Hisioriqties of Napoleon which were dic- 
tated at St. Helena to Count Montholon, and published in Lon- 
don (both in French and English) in 1823, is comprised a 
Precis des Guerres du Markihal de Jkirenne^ (vol. iii. pp. 1-1 52.) 
Such observations from this military Life of Turenne as bear 
upon the campaigns of his no less illustrious rival the Prince of 
Condo will be found extracted in the following pages. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1644. 

Observation 1.— Turenne should have encamped under Fri- 
bourg, which would have hindered Mercy from besieging that 
place. With so considerable an anny, although inferior to that 
of Mercy, he might have done more tlian he did to defend Fri- 
bourg. He sliould at least have taken a position to intercept the 
enemy’s convoys. 

2. — ^The Prince of Condd infringed one of the maxims of 
mountain warfare : never to attack troops which occupy good 
positions in the mountainSf but to dislodge them by occupying 
camps on their flanks or in their rear. Had he taken up a 
position commanding the Yal de Saint-Pierre, Mercy would have 
been immediately compelled to take the offensive, which he could 
not have done with an inferior army ; besides, that would have 
bden returning to the principles of mountain warfare. He would, 
therefore, have been obliged to pass the Black Mountains to re- 
gain Wurtembeig, and to abandon the fortress of Fribourg, 
which would have been left to itself. The French army suc- 
ceeded, on the first day, in forcing the first positions by unparal- 
leled efforts of courage ; but it fs^ed on the next day but one, 
because, amongst mountains, when one position is lost, another of 
equal strength is immediately found to stop the enemy. As the 
Prince of Condd meant to attack, he should have attacked on the 
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4th, in the hope that Mercy would not have had time enough to 
secure his new position. 

3. — Turenne’s conduct, after the departure of the Prince of 
Conde, was skilful ; he was, however, wonderfully seconded by 
the circumstances of the ground. The armies of Bavaria and 
Lorraine were separated by the Bhine and by mountains, and 
their junction was a difHcijt operation. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1645. 

Obseri'ation 1 . — The Prince of Cond6 was wrong, at Nordlingen, 
in attacking Mercy in his camp, with an army almost entirely 
composed of cavalry, and with so little artillery : the attack of 
the village of Allerheim was a great undertaking. Although 
Condi’s army was superior in cavalry, both armies were equal in 
infantry, and Mercy’s wings were strongly supported. It is not 
extraordinary iliat Conde, without howitzers and with so little 
artillei*}', should have failed in all his attacks on Allerheim, when 
that place was supported, at the distance of 100 toises^ by the line 
of battle ; and ail its houses, as well as the church and cemetery, 
embattled and defended by an infantry superior to the French, 
not only in number, but in quality. Had it not been for Mercy’s 
death, the Bavarians would have remained masters of the field of 
battle, and the retreat of the Prince of Conde across the Wur- 
temberg Alps would have proved most fatal to his army. 

2. — Notwithstanding the death of Mercy, the Bavarians would 
still have gained the victory, if John de Werth, on his return 
from pursuing the right wing of the French, had advanced against 
Turenne, not by first resuming his former position, and thus tra- 
versing two sides of the triangle, but by crossing the plain dia- 
gonally, leaving Allerheim on his right, and falling on the rear 
of the cavalry of Weimar, wdiich was then engaged with Glein’s 
Austrian troops. By this plan he would have succeeded ; but he 
was not daring enough. The angle he made retarded his move- 
ment only half an hour; but the fortune of battles frequently de- 
pends on the slightest accident. 

3. — ^Notwithstanding the death of Count de Mercy, and the cir- 
cumspection of John de Werth, the Bavarians would still have 
conquered, if the in&ntry, posted at the village of Allerheim, had 
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not, although victorious, capitulated. The capitulation accepted 
or proposed by these troops is a new proof that a body of troops 
in line ought never to capitulate during a battle. The loss of 
this battle was occasioned by the erroneous principle generally 
received amongst the German troops, that when once they are 
surrounded they may capitulate ; thus assimilating themselves, by 
an unfortunate misapprehension, to the garrison of a fortress. If 
the military code of Bavaria had prohibited such a proceeding 
as dishonourable, it would not ha^e taken place, and the Bava- 
rians would have conquered. No sovereign, nation, or general, 
can have any guarantee, if the officers are allowed to capitulate 
on the held, and to lay down their arms according to the terms 
^ of a contract favourable to the individuals of the corps contract- 
ing it, but injurious to the army. Such conduct ought to be 
proscribed, declared infamous, and punished with death. Deci- 
mation should be inflicted : of the generals and officers, one in 
ten ought to suffer ; of the subalterns, one in hfly ; and of the 
common men, one in a thousand. He or they by whom the order 
to surrender arms to tlie enemy is given, and those who obey that 
order, are equally traitors, and deserving of <^ital punishment. 

4 . — Cond^ merited victory by the obstinacy and extraordinary 
intrepidity which distinguished him : for although these qualities 
availed him nothing in the attack on Allerheim, they impelled 
him, after having lost his centre and his right, to renew the action 
with his left, the only force he had left ; for it was he who directed 
all the movements of this wing, and who is entitled to all the glory 
of its success. Observers of ordinary minds will say, that he 
ought to liave mode use of the wing which remained untouched, 
for the purpose of securing his retreat, and not to have hazarded 
the remainder of his forces ; but with such principles a general is 
sure to miss every opportunity of success, and to be constantly 
beaten. It was thus that the Count de Clermont reasoned at 
Crcvelt, Marshal Contades at Minden, and the Prince of Soubise 
at Wilhelmsthal. The glory and honour of his country's arms 
is tiie first duty which a general who gives battle ought to attend 
to ; the safety and preservation of his men is but the second ; but 
their safety and preservation is, in fact, to be found in that daring 
and obstinacy itself ; for even had the Prince of Cond4 commenced 
a retreat with Turenne’s corps, he would have lost nearly all his 
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men before he could have reached the Rhine. It was thus that 
after Alinden^ Marshal Contades lost in his retreat, not only the 
honour of his country's arms, but more men than he would have 
lost in two battles. Condd’s conduct is therefore worthy of imi- 
tation. It is agreeable to the spirit, the rules, and the feelings 
of warriors : if He did wrong in giving battle to Mercy in the 
position he occupied, he did right in never yielding to despair 
svhile he had brave men under his colours. By this conduct he 
gaine<! the victory, ai I deserv^ to gain it. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1652. 

Observation 1. — Turenne had warned Marcchal d'lTocquin- 
court that his quarters were exposed. 

2. — Ilis able and successful mancjuvre to impose on Condd was 
considered, at the time, as the greatest service he could have ren- 
dered the Court. In faft, had he suffered himself to be in- 
timidated, the Court would have been compelled to quit Gien, 
which would have had an un&vourable influence on political 
affairs ; but it is evident that the Marshal had no intention to 
maintain his position ; he had made every preparation for retreat- 
ing in case Conde had decided on attacking him, as is proved by 
the precaution he took to withdraw all the posts stationed in the 
wood, in order to avoid exposing them, and being forced to en- 
gage against his will ; for when once an affair has commenced 
partially, it gradually becomes general. He kept his troops 
together, sufficiently near the defile to render its passage danger- 
ous to the Prince, and to annoy him by the fire of a battery 
planted so as to play through the whole length of the defile, but 
sufficiently removed to prevent the compromising of any part of 
his force. This circumstance may appear trifling, but it is ono of 
tliose trifles which are the indications of military genius. 

3. — This delicate manoeuvre, executed with so much talent and 
prudence, cannot, however, be recommended. As soon as Tu- 
renne had mustered his cavalry, he should have retired towards 
Saint-Fargeau, and not have returned and marched forward until 
after his junction with Mardchal d'Hocquincourt. The rules of 
war require a division of an army to avoid engaging^ alone, a 
whole army which has already obtained successes. It b risking 
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a total and irretrievable overthrow ; the Prince of Condd had 
above 12,000 men, and Turenne only 4000. 

4. — The rendezvous for the two armies in quarters was fixed too 
near the enemy ; this was an error : the point of junction for an 
army^ in case of surprise^ should always he fixed in the rear^ so 
that the troops from all the cantonments may reach it before the 
enemy. On this principle it should have been fixed between 
Briare and Saint-Fargeau. ' 

5. —Turenne’s march against the Duke of Lorraine was at- 
tended with every possible advantage. 1. He himself got out of 
difficulties by it, for at the camp of Etampes he was between the 
two armies, whereas when he reached Gros-Bois he had passed 
them both. 2. He reserved to himself the possibility of engaging 
the Duke of Lorraine singly, and defeating him. 3. The inte- 
rest, character, and disposition of that Prince authorized Tu- 
renne to expect tliat he should easily be able to make him adopt 
the course most suitable to the King^ as soon as he could meet 
with him alone. 

6. — Turenne’s stay at the camp of Villeneuve Saint-Georges 
during six weeks, in presence of two armies superior in strength, 
was very hazardous. What motive could have induced hini 
incur so much danger ? llis camp was not too strong 
forced, and such an occurrence would have been his ruin, and 
that of the Court party, llis situation appeared so critical that 
it retarded the submission of Paris. 

7. — The Prince of Condd did not display in this cam- 
paign the daring spirit which distinguished the General of 
Fribourg and Nordlingen ; he ought not to have suffered him- 
self to be overawed at Bleneau by demonstrations ; even when 
united, the two Royal armies were inferior to his ; he ought to 
have been convinced, as by demonstration, that tliere could not 
be any considerable force before him ; he contented himself with 
an insignificant advantage, and stopped short at preliminaries, 
without pushing his enterprise to a conclusion. With a little of 
his habitual daring, he must have obtained the last favours of 
fortune: he neglected to gather the fruits of his own calcula- 
tions, and of Marechal d’Hocquincourt’s error. 

8. ^ — After his junction with the Duke of Lorraine, as he had 
suck a superiority of strength, it is not easy to understand why 
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he was satisfied with intrenching himself on the heights of Li- 
meil, instead of attacking the King’s army : he might ha^e had 
as much artillery as he pleased, being so near Paris ; and nothing 
but a decisive victory could, unde* the circumstances, retrieve 
his affairs and maintain his party in the capital. m that 

day was not sufficiently daring. 


•:!AMPAieN OP 1663. 

Ohsert'ation 1. — This campaign consisted entirely of ma- 
nneuv^res, and Ls very interesting. The Prince of Cond^ did not 
command the opanish army, and the Archduke was unwilling to 
compromise his army ; his intention was to take a few fortresses 
to complete the Flemish frontier, to keep up the war in Picardy 
and Champagne, and, if a good opportunity should occur, to beat 
the French anny without risk. This plan w^as conformable to 
the interest of Spain. But w'hat the Prince of Cond^ wished, was 
to march to Paris at all hazards, to support the party of the 
Fronde, encourage tlie revolt of Bordeaux, and increase the 
number of the dhaffected, which was alretidy very considerable. 

Under these circumstances, the line of conduct adopted by 
Turenne >vas proper j but it would have been very dangerous in any 
other conjuncture. To march by the side of an army of twice 
your owm strength, is always a very difficult operation ; there are 
few positions strong enough to protect an army so inferior in 
number. Nor does it appear that he took the precaution to pitch 
his camp every evening in a chosen position : on the contrary, 
he frequently encamped in very bad positions, where his army 
was in imminent danger, as. at Mont Saint-Quentin. He was 
indebted to chance for the good position which he took up a few 
hours afler, and which was not so strong but that it would have 
been forced if the Prince of Cond4 had prevailed. 

2. — ^When surprised at Mont Saint-Quentin, the first idea that 
would have occurred to an ordinary general would have been to 
cover himself by the Somme, repassing it at Peronne, from which 
place he was not above half a league distant ; but what would 
have happened in that case ? The enemy would also liave passed 
the Somme, and it would have been necessary to remain in posi- 
tion and risk an engagement to stop him. In the mean time this 
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movement of retreat wo'ild have operated on the courage of the 
tro^s, and on thitt of the enemy in an inverse proportion. To 
pass fhe Somme would have adjourned the difficulty, but at the 
same tijpe increased it ; the evil of the moment would have been 
warded off, but only by rendering the state of affairs worse. Tu- 
reiine ventured everything, and marched to meet the enemy ; he 
was certain that, by this movement, he should di^oncert them, 
increase their irresolution, and gain a day, because they would 
have to make some alteration in their line of march, which had 
been taken on the supposition that he would occupy Mont Saint- 
Quentin. After having seen and reconnaitred the enemy, it would 
be time enough, during the night, to take a determination. It 
was, moreover, probable, that in this hilly country the army 
would find a good position, capable of being intrenche^n a few 
hours, and the reputation of the army would have^j^n pre- 
served — a point which is so essential to the strength|^|n army. 
Turenne intrenched himself : that great captain om^imde use 
of field-works ; but his army contained too much cavalry, and too 
small a proportion of infantry, for him to derive all the advan- 
tage possible from the science of the engineer. In this war of 
marches and manoeuvres he should have intrenched himself every 
night, and placed himself in a good posture of defence ; the na-’ 
tural positions commonly met with are insufficient to shelter an 
army from another which is more numerous, without the aid of art. 

There are military men who ask what is the use of fortified 
places, intrenched camps, and the art of the engineer ? We will 
ask them how it is possible to manoeuvre with inferior or equal 
forces, without the aid of positions, fortifications, and all the sup- 
plementary resources of art ? It is probable that if the Prince 
of Cond<$ had commanded, he would have attacked on the very 
evening of his arrival, which would have disconcerted Turenne, 
who liad an inferior army, and who had adopted the plan of a 
campaign of observation, which required that he should never 
compromise himself. 

Achilles was the son of a goddess and of a mortal : this is em- 
blematical of the genius of war ; the divine part is all that is de- 
rived from the moral considerations of the character, talents, and 
interest of your adversary ; of public opinion ; 'of the spirit of tiie 
troops, who are strong and victorious, or feeble and beaten, ac- 
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cording as they think it themselves : the eiuthly part is arms^ 
intrenchments, positions, orders of battle, and all that belongs 
to the combination of pliysical means. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1654. 

Observation 1. — The Marechal de Turenne attacked tiie Spa- 
nish lines by night, in order to mask his movement ; but noc- 
turnal inarches and operationff are so uncertain, that although 
they SOUK times siic c<*od, they more frequently fail. The I'rince 
of Conde, \vho was at the most distant quarter from tlie point of 
attack, nevertheless arrived in time to keep the French in check ; 
and if the Spaniards had possessed his resolution, or been under 
his command, it is doubtful whether the result of the attack would 
have been the same. The principal defence of lines is the fire that 
can be kept iqi ; the Arclidukc’s army was superior in cavalry ; it 
was double that of Turciine at the time of his arrival, and before 
the junction of La Ferte and DTIocquincourt. It is impossible 
to conceive how the Archduke could fail to attack and defeat 
Tureimc’s army. He thought to take the town in his presence 
without risking a battle. 

2. — Ought an army, which is besieging a place, to cover itself 
by lines of circumvallation ? Ought it to await the attack of an 
army of succour in its lines? Ought it to divide itself into two 
armies, one charged w ith the siege and the other to protect it, 
and called tiie besieging army and the army of observation? 
Within what distance from each other is it proper for these two 
caiyjs d'armee to remain ? 

The Romans and the Greeks, the great captains of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, the Duke of Parma, Spinola, the Prince of 
Orange, the Great Conde, Turenne, Luxembourg, and Prince 
Eugene, covered their sieges by lines of circumvallation. The 
example of the ancients can be no authority to us, our arms being 
so different from theirs. That of the great generals of tlic 15th 
and 16th centuries is more respectable ; but armies at tliat time 
carried but little artillery into the field, and the use of howitzers 
was unknown. 

Those militarj-^ men who recommend to have no lines, and no 
field-works, or very few, advise a general who is to besiege a 
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place to beat the enen»y*s army in the first instance, and to be- 
come master of the country. This advice is, no doubt, excellent, 
but the siege may last some months, and tlie enemy may return, 
at the most decisive moment, to the relief of the place. Or a ge- 
neral may wish to take a fortified place without running the risk 
of a battle ; in that case what line of conduct ought he to pursue ? 

An army wliich means to carry on a siege before an enemy’s 
army, ought to be strong enough to keep in check the army of 
succour, and carry on the siege at*^the same time. Engineers re- 
quire the besieging army to be seven times the number of the 
garrison. If the army of succour be 80,000 men, and the gar- 
rison 10,000, it will require, therefore, an army of 150,000 men 
to besiege a place ; and by reducing the besieging army to the 
niiniiniim, that is to say, to four times the strength of the gar- 
rison, it would still require 120,000 men: but if there are only 
90,000, the army of observation can only consist of 50,000 men, 
and will not be independent, but must keep itself in a situation 
to be succoured in a few hours by the besieging army ; but if 
there are but 80,000 men, there will only remain 40,000 for the 
army of observation, which must then remain at the siege, and 
even in the lines ; it would expose itself too much by removing 
to a distance from them. 

The divisions employed in the works of the siege are stationed 
round the place, each guarding a part of the circumference. 
You should encamp them so that one line may face the fortress to 
restrain the sallies of the garrison, and that another may face the 
country, tlie better to observe all that may arrive thence, and in- 
tercept all tliat may oiler to enter the town, whether couriers, 
convoys of provisions, or reinforcements of men. To accomplish 
these ends tlie more efficaciously, it is natural for the troops to 
cover themselves by lines of countcrvallation and circumvallation, 
which occupies them only a few days. The profile used by Vau- 
ban for the lines of countervallation No. 1, is two and a half 
cubic totscs to every toise in length, and for the countervallations 
No. 6, sixteen. Six men can construct the former in eight hours, 
and three men the latter in four hours : then only does all commu- 
nication between the country and the place become impracticable, 
the blockade secured, all surprise rendered impossible, and the 
army may sleep in quiet. If a detachment of from 3000 to 
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12,000 men, or a corps of 25,000 detached from the army of 
succour, or coming from any other point, were to perform its 
movement undiscovered by the army of observation, and appear 
at day-break, they would be stopped in the first inshmcc by the 
lines, which they could not force until they had reconnaitred 
them well, and collected fascines, tools, and made every necessary 
arrangement. But cannot the army of succour itself gain six, 
nine, or twelve hours on the army of observation, and present 
itself before the plat ;? In ail these cases, if the besiegers are 
not cov(Ted by lines of circumvallation, the place will be suc- 
coured, tM-3 be.Niegt r>, maga/.ines, and park of artillery will be in 
great danger, the works will be filled up, and twelve hours after, 
whjn the army of observation arrives, it will be too late, the 
mischief will be irretrievable. It is therefore necessary, in 
order to bt-iege a place before an enemy ^s army, to cover the 
siege by liner r-f circumvallation. If the army be so strong, that, 
after leaving before the place a force four times as strong as the 
ganisoii, it remains as numerous as the anny of succour, it may 
separate to a greater distance than one march ; if it remain in- 
ferior after that delacliment, it should station itself at the distance 
of five or six leagues from the siege, in order to be in a situation 
to receive succours in one night. If tlie besieging army and the 
army of observation together be only equal to the army of suc- 
cour, the whole besieging army ought to remain within the lines 
or near them, and proceed with the works of the siege, pushing 
them on with all possible activity. 

At the siege of Arras the Spanish army consisted of 32,000 
men, of whom 14,000 were infantry, 10,000 musketeers, and 
8000 pikemen. It could therefore only employ the fire of 10,000 
muskets to defend a line of 15,000 toises circumference. Yet 
the Archduke continued his siege for thirty-eight days in the 
presence of Turenne, who w^as encamped at cannon-shot distance 
from him ; he therefore had tliirty -eight days in which to take the 
place ; but, supposing he had neglected to cover himself, he would 
not have been able to carry on his siege twenty-four hours. 
These retrenchments therefore enabled the Archduke to con- 
tinue the trenches and batter the place during these thirty-eight 
lays. 
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CAMPAIGN OP 1655. 

Observation 1. — Tureniie constantly observed the two maxims 
— 1st. Never attach a position in front when you can gain it by 
turning it, 2nd. Avoid doing what the enemy wishes; and 
thaJt simply because lie does wish it. Shun the field of battle 
which he has reconnaitred and studied^ and more particularly 
t1w.t in which he has fortified and intrenched himself, 

2. In the cburse of this campaign the Mavtre-de-Camp Bussy, 
\vh(. commanded the escort of a foraging party of 1500 chosen 
Iry, marched through a defile to forage in a fine plain. He 
u as surprised by a corps of cavalry of thrice the strength of his 
1 aity, which would probably have been destroyed had not the 
\ id tioopcrswith one accord cried out, “ To the defiler* By 
perforniing this movement with rapidity and coolness the general 
sa.ed Ids di\isiori. This is the advantage of veteran troops; 
Hi(‘y antioipattMl the order, and did tlie only thing that could 
luive saved them. 


CAMPAIGN OF 1056. 

Obsrri'ation i. — The army commanded by Turenne was supe- 
rior botli in number and quality to the Spanish army : how came 
he to allow it to ajiproach Ids quarters at Valenciennes, and not 
to march out of his lines to give it battle? His lines were far 
from ecjiial to those of Arras ; and Marechal de la Ferte’s posi- 
tion was evidently unsupported, separated from the rest of the 
iirniy by a river and by an inundation of 1000 toises : this cir- 
(Muiistance alone ought to have deterndned him to engage. 

2. — Hut the stand he made after this check is much to be ad- 
ndred : the tiict is, however, that the courage of his soldiers, as 
well ns of those of Lorraine and the household troops, w'as un- 
abated, as they had never fought, the rout of Marechal de la 
Ferte having taken place on the other side of the marsh ; but 
what proves that he well deserveii the praises lavished upon him 
is, that he was the only one of all the officers who w'as of 
opinion that it was advisable to wait for the enemy in the posi- 
tion of Le Quesnoy. This w'as because he had more talent than 
they ; most men think only of avoiding a present danger, witlioui* 
troubling themselves about the influence which their conduct 
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may have on subsequent events : with common minds the impres- 
sion of a defeat wears out but slowly and gradually. But what 
would liave been the consequence if the opinion of the majority 
had been followed ? — first, the Marshal would not have luieii 
joined by the remains of La Fertt’s army ; and, secondly, a pre- 
cipitate retreat would have disheartened the French anny, which 
would have thought itself very inferior to the enemy, and they 
on their part w'ould have grown more enterprising. 

- - ...I 

CAMPAIGN OF 1657. 

OLservatirn, — The conduct of the Prince of Condo in reliev- 
irtr Cambray wus admired, and this action was reckoned one of his 
most brilliant. If Turenne had had forty-eight hours before him, 
and had b(*'*n protected by his lines, his adversary’s manmuvre 
would have failed. In the prececling chapter wo have aeeii, that 
wlien Marshal Turenne besieged La Capellc, ho was indebted co 
ids lines of ciicumvallation for the taking of that place ; for Don 
Jolui, having approached within cannon-shot, reconnaitred them, 
hut durst not attack them. There was a second instance of this 
kind ill Saint- Veiiantj tJie place wiis taken, owing to its circum- 
vallation, in tlie presence of tlie enemy’s army. Thousands of 
similar instances might be mentioned in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, and in every nation of Europe. And yet there are people 
who ask what is the use of lines of circumvallation ! These? 
works have been brought into disrepute, and it is laid down as 
a principle that they ouglit never, to be formed ! 


CAMPAIGN OF 1658. 

Ohseri'ation 1. — The battle of the Downs was Turenne s 
most brilliant action. He had three great advantages : 1st, A 
numerical superiority: 15,000 men in the field against 14,000 ; 
90(K) infantry against 6000, and ground ill-adapted to horse, 
widcli rendered the superiority of the Spaniards in cavalry 
of no use to them. 2dly, He had artillery, and his enemy had 
none. 3dly, Tlie English ships at anchor in the roads cannon- 
aded the right Rank of the Spaniards, and swept the strand ; the 
inpre effectually, since Don John had no cannon to keep the 
Pmglish sloops at a distance. Turenne was victorious, as was to 
be expected 
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2. — His order of battle was parallel ; he liad no manoeuvre to 
execute, nor anything out of the ordinary course to perform. As 
'.soon as he received intelligence that the enemy was approaching 
' the lines, he resolved to attack him before he knew that he was 

coming without artillery. He had profited by his experience at 
Valenciennes. When he had resolved to attack, it would have 
been wrong to defer the action for a single day, as that would 
have afforded the Spaniards time to intrench themselves. 

3. — Don John deserved his defeat for advancing within sight of 
Turenne without artillery or tools to intrench himself with. It 
was not with such culpable negligence that Turenne presented 
himself before the lines of Arras. He might have occupied the 
position of Mouchy by ten o’clock in the morning ; but he took 
care not to do so ; he remained all day behind a rivulet, and in 
the evening took up his position : he therefore had the whole 
night to intrench himself. 

4. — After the taking of Dunkirk, and so brilliant a victory as 
that of the Downs, after the junction ofMarechal de la Forte, who 
had just taken Montmedy, and with the inestimable advantage of 
commanding the sea, Turenne might have done more than he did. 
He ought to iiavc struck a great blow, and taken Brussels, which 
would have rendercxl the French arms far more illustrious, and 
accelerated the conclusion of peace. An event of such import- 
ance would have produced the fall of all the small places. Tu- 
renne infringed the nde which says — ‘‘ Avail yourself of the 

favour of Fortum while she is in the humour; beware that 
“ she does not change^ through resentment of your neglect ; slw 
“ w a woman r 

5. — ^The conduct of the Spanbh garrison of Bergues is remark- 
able. The besiegers refuse to let them march out with their 
arms, and without being made prisoners of war ; they disperse, 
each shifts for himself, and escapes over the morasses ; five-sixths 
of them rejoin their army. Why were these noble resolutions 
not foreseen ? The keys of a place are at any time worth the 
liberty of its garrison, when the garrison is resolved not to leave 
it otherwise than free. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS FKOM THE EGERTON MSS. IN THE 
BUITISII MUSEUM. 

Lettre du Prince de Conde a la Heine de Pohgfw, 

i Chantilly, ce 11 A\ril, 1668. 

Ell verite, IMadame, les inquietudes de V. M. sent bien fon- 
dees ; et lt*s niiennes sont si graiides, que je ii*ai rien k redire sur 
e(dles de V. M. de regarde I’a^aire preseiite de Moscovie 
cor .iiio nne decisior de toiites*Jes atl'aires de V. M. en bien ou 
en inal ; et la persoinip dii Koi, que je vois eii de continuels 
|)e>ils, ji ■> di.itiriL* * les peines iiuaginablcs. Je suis au 
desespoir quo V". JM. n’ait pas penuis a mon fils d’aller La servir 
da.is uue rencontre si iiiiportante, etje supplie encore tres humble* 
luent V. IM. de le Jui vouloir periuettre, si la guerre dure. II ne 
pent r/naAt avec lionneur demeurer ici a son age, et voir que le 
lloi do Pole ::ue est dans le peril, ctant ce qu’il a I’honneur de 
lui etre. Pour nioi, je me tiondrais bien heureux que V. M. 
crut (pie je pusse lui etre utile : j’assure V. M. que j’irais 
aussi avee le plus grand plaisir du monde. Que V. M. m’or- 
donne don<; I'l dessus sans ia(^*on ce qu’elle veut que mon fils et 
iiioi fashions, et ipi’ello s’assure que nous lui obeiroiis avec la 
plus grande joi(? du monde. 

V. M. IK' doit plus ctre en inquietude des incommodites de 
ma Mile :* elh^ est jircsentenient en parfaite sanett!', et elle a reeju 
ce que V. JM. Jui ordonne de se coucher de meilleure heure, avec 
tout le respect et la soumission qu’elle doit. Votre Majestd 
connoit sur (^ola les liumeurs des jeunes gens, et il est vrai que 
sou inclination la porte uii peu a veiller; mais elle est si docile, 
qu’ellc fait sans peine tout ce qu’on lui dit ; et elle a si grande 
envie de vous plaire, que ^ suis sur qu'elle fera d'elle m^me 
tout ce qu\*lle croira qiii pourra vous fetre agreable. 

Je ne doute point Tjue ce beau bruit qu’on a fait courir ^ 
Romo de V . M. sur It's Turcs ne soit un effort de cette cabale, 
qui s'oppose en tout a ce que veut V. M. ; mais la veritij Tem- 
portera a la fin sur le meiisonge. 

M. dc Crequi, qui est parti pour Rome, aura ordre de faire les 
clioses dorit V. M. le chargera ; et pour cela, il pourra avoir 
ifMjrrespondance avec M. de Lumbrey. Je me remets a M. Des* 

* His stcqydaughter, the Duchess d’Enghien. See page 266 in this volume* 
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noyers k rendre compte des choses dont V. M. Ta charge. J'en 
ai parlfi ^ M. de Lionne : il me semble que j’ai laisse les choses 
assez bien disposees, et j’espere que Y. M. aura contentement ; 
surtout il demeurcra jusque k ce que nous ayons des nouvelles 
du succ^ de Moscovie. Il n’y a rien de nouveau cette semaiiie 
ici : on ne songe qu’aux devotions de tons cot<;s. Ma fille cst 
a Maubuisson ; mon fils et moi sommes ici jusques apres 
Pasqiies. Madame la Princesse Palatine a ete assez malade, 
mais Dieu mere! elle se porte mkux. Je ne saurais finir sans 
conjurer encore V. M. d’avoir soin de sa sant^ et de ne plus nous 
($crire de sa main ; cela lui fait le plus grand inal du monde, et 
nous sommes assez persuadt^s de ses bontt^s sans cela. J’espere 
aussi qu’elle Test assez du respect que j’ai pour elle, et de moh 
devouement k toutes ses volontes, sans^que je croie etre oblige 
k lui on faire de nouvelles protestations. 

Louis de Bourbon. 


NOTK TO SECOND EDITION. 

Since the first edition of tliis work was published the author has 
happened to meet with two additional facts which bear upon the 
narrative. 

1. It appears from Father Anselme’s Genealogies, that not- 
withstanding the utter iiidifierence which tlie I'rince of Conde 
manifested to his wife on her landing in Flanders in 1653, and 
her exile during many months at Valenciennes, a reconciliation 
subsequently took place between them. She gave birth to a 
daughter at Breda in 1657, but this young princess died at Paris, 
September 28, 1660, and was interred in the Convent of Carme- 
lites in the Faubourg Jacques. {Histoire Ginealot/ifjite de la 
Maismi de France, vol. i. p. 339.) 

2. A prssagfe in St. Simon’s Memoirs refers iiicidenially to the 
imprisonin'. nt of the Princess at Clmteauroux. \ . guard pro- 
bably against any c^aim or demand of liberatioii on !ier part, 
the death of her iiuslaivi was, it seems, carefully concealed from 
her until her own ! ipn*> iant d*annics elle tynora toujours 
lamort de M, le Prlnr (^Mcm, vol.iv. p. 37 K ed. 1829.) 

March, 1846. 


THE END. 






